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IT WOULDN’T HAVE 
HAPPENED WITH 


SEAL-O-SAN 


SLiPs, skids, and fluke plays don’t happen on a Seal-O-San‘d 
floor. Seal-O-San is the perfect gymnasium floor treatment which pro- 
duces a handsome, perfectly sae floor with a surface that is absolutely 
100% non-slippery. It makes possible more accurate basket shooting, 
clever dribbling and better floor work. Notre Dame, Indiana University, 
Purdue, Michigan, Butler, lowa and more than two thousand other 


colleges, high schools, ¥Y. M. C. A.’s, etc. are already using Seal-O-San 
on their gymnasium floors with genuine satisfaction. 







Seal-O-San is very economical to GET 
apply and saves more than its cost in low- YOUR 
ered up-keep. It is the ideal treatment for COPY 
all wood floors in your entire school build- NOW 
ing. Use the coupon on the right --- let us 7) 


quote you on the cost of treating your 


floors with Seal-O-San. 


The HUNTINGTON Jue Wi 






HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Canadian Plant, 72 to 76 Duchess St., Toronto, Ont. 


SEAL soon, information immediately. 
Rocky Mountain Plant, 1429 W. 13th St., Denver, Colo. : 
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SEND THEM OUT Into Tue WORLD 


In childhood they come to you and through the years 
under your guidance and supervision they prepare 
themselves to go out into the world mentally equip- 
ped to cope with life’s problems. 


When they reach the climax of their school life they 
face a new future full of youthful enthusiasm and 
confidence. Send them out into the world with eyes 
unspoiled by glare. 


Give them blackboards of natural slate whose soft 
black velvet-like surface absorbs strong lights and 
makes reading from any position in the room a pleas- 
ure. The ideal surface of genuine “Pyramid” natural 


From hundreds of feet below the earth deep A solid block weighing eight ton ready for its 


bed slate, solid and finely grained is quarried. 


NATURAL 


upward journey from the quarry floor. 


Sand-rubbed on fast revolving steel tables to Honed 
insure uniformity of thickness. surface. 


SLATE BLACKBOARD 


slate blackboards brings out every chalk mark, 
white and strong, yet each clear mark is as easily 
erased as it is written, and only a dry blackboard 
eraser is required. | 


Because slate will not reflect annoying lights, because 
it will not warp and bulge or crack and because the 
writing surface is the same all the way through, 
school officials and architects have used this natural 
product for years. With a time proven record it is 
not necessary to experiment. 


A “Pyramid” natural slate blackboard paperweight 
will be sent upon request. 


to a velvet finish, the ideal writing 


COMPANY 


DEPT. 7 PEN ARGYL, PA. 
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for Insanitation, Inc. 


Especially in times of business recessionand 
compromised expenditures this firm of In- 
sanitation, Inc. votes itself big dividends. 
Give this gruesome group just on 
faulty plunb-  ————__________ 
ing fixture, | 
valve, closet, 
urinal or just 
one antiquated 
drinking foun- 
tain and their 
insidious 
work begins. 


This is Soldier 
Car “‘Rody’’ RODENHAUSEN, 
Detroit Office, who helps de- 
feat insanitation and excessive 
costs in that area. 


0 








Any compromise in plumbing expend- 
itures for a new building, any holding 
up of repairs or replacements in an old 
building too often allows Insanitation, Inc. 
to reap its filthy harvest. 

In addition, the nickels and dimes seem- 
ingly saved through such compromises 
soon change into big dollars of repair and 
replacement costs that can be deferred no 
longer. 

For more than fifty years the Clow Sol- 
dier of Sanitation has been fighting the 
firm of Insanitation, Inc.,especially in pub- 
lic and semi-public buildings, schools, 


hospitals, industrial plants and the like. 


During that long time Clow has devel- 
oped the most complete line of specialized 
fixtures, for such buildings, in the entire 
world. 

And the Clow Soldier of Sanitation has 
built up a background of experience that 
enables him to help you get the plumbing 
installation that will keep out Insanitation, 
Inc. for the years to come, without expen- 
sive repairs and replacements, and to get 
that installation at the most economical 
cost. There is no obligation in talking toa 
Clow Soldier of Sanitation. Call him in. 





CHICAGO 
PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 


Consult your Architect 
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TIME .... The Only 
Test That Tells 


Forty-seven years of temperature and humidity control 
puts The Johnson System definitely ahead and in first 
place. Enduring for that very long time is significant. That 
many years of experience is a basis best assuring relia- 
bility. That many years have furnished an invaluable fund 
of knowledge and experience for producing accurate 
and reliable apparatus for the control of temperature and 
humidity, and for the installation of efficient systems. The 
Johnson System is far beyond the experimental period. 
When the Johnson System is installed certainty of desired 
results, with permanence in efficiency and service, is as- 
sured. The time for consideration of temperature control 
merit is before purchase; the real test is after installation 
... which is always met successfully by Johnson apparatus. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Albany Cincinnati Greensboro, N.C. Philadelphia Seattle 

Atlanta Cleveland Indianapolis Pittsburgh Calgary, Alta. 
Baltimore Dallas Kansas City Portland Montreal, Que. 
Boston Denver Los Angeles St. Louis Winnipeg, Man. 
Buffalo Des Moines Minneapolis Salt Lake City Toronte, Ont. 
Chicago Detroit New York San Francisco Vancouver, B.C, 


The All-Metal System, The All-Perfect Graduated Control of Valves 
And Dampers. The Dual Thermostat (Two Temperature or Night And 
Day) Control, Fuel Saving 25 to 40 per cent. 


ST. MARY'S ACADEMY 

St. Francis, Wisconsin. 

The Johnson Dual Two Temperature System of Heat 
and Humidity Control is installed in the gymnasium, 
auditorium, natatorium and dormitory sections of this 


new school building. Each one of these sections of 
the building is provided with a separate dual switch so 
that any section may be operated automatically at dual 
(one temperature ies day, a lower temperature for 
night) or continually at day temperature, as desired in 
any department. The installation consists of 29 dual 
i room thermostats, operating 71 sylphon radiator 
valves. In addition to this room control, the temperature 
and the humidity of the air furnished by 2 ventilating 
systems is Johnson Controlled. And 7 Johnson 
pneumatically operated switches control the fresh air 


and foul air dampers in the building .... 


E. Brielmaier & Sons Co. 
Architects, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jos. H. Volk, Heating Engineer. 
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More Than a Bubbler 


. . . Every Drink is a Sanitary One 





Everywhere, in public buildings, parks and 
wherever people gather, the drinking fountain is 
the common meeting place. Therefore, consid- 
eration should be given the type of fountain. 
Remember it is humanly economical to install 
the Rundle-Spence ..... the fountain with 
unusual sanitary advantages. 


The R-S Vertico-Slant fountain design makes it 
impossible for the user to touch his or her lips 
to the nozzle. Water spouts slantingly from jet 
to mouth, the excess falling into the bowl and 
not on the jet. Only the R-S fountains have 
Vertico-Slant health guarding features. 


Send for catalog. 


oO 
RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
444 NO. FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


a 

















HOW SAFE are the kiddies 
in YOUR schoolyards? 


a KS - Children playing in your 
LY SAS - schoolyards—how safe are they 
~ a ns from the dangers of fast moving 


vehicular traffic? 





= 

How well are they protected : = 
against “hit skip” drivers who one 

deliberately disregard meager ae 

sign appeals to “Drive Slowly Y 

—School Zone.” = 

A Stewart Fence will effect- et 

ively and economically police ", 
the boundary lines of your S 
schoolground—it will keep the 
kiddies in a well defined area 

of safety. 
Write today for so 
School Fence literature. 

























\ 
j wry 
‘ ay TRON |. ye 
my “ye and | sas 
mi YY Wee} *s. 
‘or ENCES \. 
( “AY ; 
MH, THE STEWART 
Sit Bi IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
=a ee x) 805 Stewart Block— 
—W Cincinnati, 


There is 
SAFETY IN QUALITY 


and there is no substitute 
for Quality 


WAYNE 
STEEL SECTIONAL 
GRANDSTANDS 













Inquiries NOW for Fall Shipments 


WAYNE IRON ‘WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 
Wayne, Penna. 





rons 


———— wf 
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An ideal flush 
valve for every 
school 
requirement 


Made in a wide range of types to meet every 
school need, the CROWN Flush Valve renders 
enduring, dependable service with no waste of 
water. The CROWN Water Saver cannot be held 
open to flush more water than it is set for—a 
feature that neither carelessness nor deliberate 
intent can affect. 


The experience of Sloan engineers will help you 
to choose the type that fits your requirements. 
Offices in all principal cities make this service 
readily available. 
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L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 


SAFETY FIRST 





| Make your 
Concrete Floors as 


HARD 


AS GRANITE 


fet is a liquid chemical treatment that penetrates 


That 
is the one 
best way to 


STOP 
the DUST 


NUISANCE... 





Qrergneen 
BORATED PROCESS 


impregnates toilet tissues and paper towels 
with an efficient but gentle antiseptic 





deeply into porous cement and binds the loose particles as at 
into @ close graine d mass, grani be hard. When you buy toilet tissues and paper towels that 
are soft and absorbent, have you done your whole 
duty by the children? No . . . Their safety and 
health must be considered! And that means Ever- 
green brand . . . the on/y personal-use papers pro- 
tectively processed ... with boric acid, the one 
antiseptic universally recognized for its bacterici- 
dal action and positive safety. Soothing 
and healing, it safeguards health. Specify 
Evergreen . . . it costs you no more. 


It goes on like water and hardens overnight. It then be- 
comes a very practical form of floor insurance which you can 
have at trifling cost. 


There are probably many floors in your own community 
that were treated with Lapidolith years ago. After much 
abuse they are still smooth, hard and dustproof. See them 
and you will be entirely convinced. 


the surety 
of safety 


Cavste so T 24) 
ete Ad) 


lens 





THE HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO. 
The application of Lapidolith is quite simple and your own oe 
janitor can do the job very satisfactorily. If, however, you 
prefer to use the trained Sonneborn service organization you 


can do so at very reasonable cost. 


GREEN BAY WISCONSIN 


BE FAILTR TO YOUR 


CHILDREN 


Let us send you the Lapidolith Book. I+ will give you com- 
plete information. 


cree cern cor car mat emetic An ane wenn 


Note these famous Sonneborn savers of school buildings and main- 
tenance expense. The coupon below will bring you detailed information 


LAPIDOLITH CEMCOAT EXTERIOR AND 
—A chemical liquid hardener for pre- INTERIOR PAINTS 


serving and dustproofing concrete floors. =Seugh, durable. palate thet produce 


LIGNOPHOL 


—For finishing, preserving and wear- 
proofing wood floors. 


HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 


—For waterproofing exterior of exposed 
walls. 


CEMENT FILLER AND DUST 
PROOFER 


—A decorative and dustproofing treat- 
ment. 


an attractive finish. Various colors. 


MAG-I-SAN CLEANING 
POWDER 


—For economy and thoroughness in 
cleaning floors, walls, general utility. 


AMALIE WAX 
(Liquid and Paste) 
—Durable and dependable wax for 


every purpose. A Sonneborn guaranteed 
quality product. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


88 LEXINGTON AVENUE e NEW YORK 


| L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. ASBJ-7 


x 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Mail Please send me, without obligation, demonstration 
samples and eee = eres y= 
phol___; Cement Filler an ustproofer___; Cem- 
Coupon for ae ae “- es wo anal Hydrocide 
: olorless__; ag-l-San___; Amalie Wax——-; 
Information . 


(Check products that interest you.) 


Company. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| CIN ene cnitnnnetnencetnennntennetncenencnenneeeiaimmaaiasie 

| ee 
| 

| a ae 
l 


Position 


CE 


o)) 
@ In this fountain, projector is located yy 
above overflow line of receptor to meet 
American Public Health Association reg- 
ulations—and its patented Halsey Taylor 
features further guarantee sanitation. 


Distinctive Two- 
Stream Projector 
Above Overflow 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. « Warren, O. 


The stream always 
uniform, never too 
high, or never too 


Ame 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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S 
PALP.4 E. WHITE, Architect, Phila., Pa. 
any arcrutects Crooseé 
? 
TE-PE-CO’S SPEEDWAY 
hool installati 
or SCRooL trsta Lov 

LOGGING of the passageway in a water closet OUR GUARANTEE ... We make but one grade of ware—the 
‘ best that can be produced—and sell it at reasonabe prices. We sell 
is a frequent source of trouble, caused by no seconds or culls. Our ware is guaranteed to be equal in quality and 
people attempting to dispose of articles that will durability to any sanitary ware made in the world. The Te-pe-co trade 
ss mark is found on all goods manufactured by us and is your guarantee 

not pass the contorted trapway of ordinary closets. that you have received that for which you have paid. 
Te-pe-co Sanitary Engineers designed the Speed- THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
National Showrooms: 
New York City, 101 Park Avenue, Entrance on 4lst St. 
Philadelphia, Architects’ Building, 17th & Sansom Sts. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Chicago Export Office: 115 Broad Street, New York City 


way to overcome this trouble. The entire trapway 
being larger than its opening in the bowl will ob- 
| viously pass anything that enters it. For this reason, 
| it is particularly adapted to schools, public comfort 
| stations, industrial and commercial buildings. 








Some of the Recent Installations of the Speedway 





It is made with back supply for connection to a 
concealed or seat action valve, in both the 
regular and juvenile height. 


Plate 4521-T—Back Supply 
Speedway Equipped with 
Flush Valve. Other models 
shown in Catalogue. 








Details of construction 
showing large water 
surface and unob- 
structed passageway. 








AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, DISTRICT NO. 1 
KETCHIKAN HIGH SCHOOL 
SAEGER-HOKENDAUQUA SCHOOL 
WILLIAMSON HOTEL 

ULHLEIN JOB 

GRAND RIVERIA THEATRE 

PROVIDENCE GAS SERVICE BLDG. 
WILSON THEATRE 

NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE BLDG. 
ARCADE BLOG. 

DETROIT OFFICE & NEWSPAPER BLDG. 
SUNBURY CONVERTING WORKS 
RAYTHEON MFG. CO. FACTORY 
FLORENCE CRITTERTON HOME 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 

NURSES’ HOME, ST. JOHN'S HOSPITAL 
TEXAS & PACIFIC HOSPITAL 

ST. THOMAS HOSPITAL 

FRENCH BROAD HOSPITAL 
CHILDREN'S WARD, TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL 
YANKEE STADIUM 

PARK PAVILION 

BELCHER & LOOMIS WAREHOUSE 
FILBERT WHOLESALE BLOG. 
CORONER'S COURT BLDG. 

J. L. HUDSON STORE 

ST. JOSEPH'’S SEMINARY 

CHEMISTRY BLDG., UNIVERSITY OF OHIO 
JUPITER SCHOOL 

BOARDMAN SCHOOL 

HIGH SCHOOL & JUNIOR COLLEGE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

McDONALD HIGH SCHOOL 

LEESBURG SCHOOL 

WEAVERVILLE SCHOOL 

ONTARIO SCHOOL 

DUKE POWER CO. BLDG. 

FOX FILM PRODUCTION PLANT 

WEST VIRGINIA PULP PLANT 


Grosse Point, Mich. 
Ketchikan, Alaska 
Hokendauqua, Pa. 
Williamson, W. Va. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Providence, R. I. 
Detroit, Mich. 

New York City, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Detroit, Mich. 
lelvidere, N. J. 
Newton, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Yeadon, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Marshall, Texas 
Akron, Ohio 
Asheville, N. C. 
Wallum Lake, R. |. 
New York City, N. Y. 
North Milwaukee, Wis. 
Providence, R. |. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Buncombe Co., N. C. 
Boardman, Ohio 
Asheville, N. C. 
Indianola, Ohio 
McDonald Township, Ohio 
Leesburg, Fla. 
Weoverville, N.C. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Charlotte, N. C. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Mechanicsville, N. Y. 





TE-PE-CO 


ALL CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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can afford to 
overlook these 
Hygienic Facts 


Don’t risk serious trouble for your children by 
buying inferior, fibrous, spongy tissues—the kind 
that tear easily when wet, and thereby permit in- 
fection by the fingers. Children have sensitive, 
delicate membranes which, when irritated, can 
cause long sieges of ill health. No reason for you 
to take such dangerous chances when you can 
buy economically a safe tissue. A. P. W. Onliwon 
Toilet Tissue. Smooth-textured tissue of sheer 
thinness, but possessing superlative strength when 
wet, Onliwon Tissue is not easily punctured by 
the fingers. Properly absorbent and absolutely 
pure. Served two sheets at a 
time from hygienic cabinets, 
Onliwon is fully protected 
from prankish handling, 
dust, and dirt. Install A.P.W. 
Onliwon Tissue, along with 
its companion service, 
A. P.W. Onliwon Towels, in 
all your school washrooms. 





Pioneers for Cleanliness since 1877 


BWA 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED IN U. 8S, PATENT OFFICE 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. ASD-4-98 
Please send us free of charge: 


C1 Generous sample supply of Onliwon Towels & Toilet Tissue. 
0 The interesting booklet: ‘‘Most Profitable Investment.” 


TIONG 6 5.6.4.5: 6.0066060000608% DORE so 60 6:6:660006608006 
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Shades that keep the Sun’s Glare 
OUT But let all the light INI 





P ROTECT your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that 
cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate working light often leads to 
eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—diffi- 


Patented Jan. 8, 1907 
and Aug. 7, 1923 


DRAPER SANITARY 
ROLLER SHADES 


EVANS 


“Vanishing Door” 
WARDROBE 


+ 
Class J 


equipped with either 
“Floor” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Jamb” 
type hinges. This is 
Class D wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 


W.L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, 








cult to control—slowed up mentally. Children need not 
labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, but let 
the light IN. 

Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, 
Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to 
reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 
may be opened from the top without flapping of shades 
to distract. 

Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Makers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century 


Spiceland « Dept. A.A »_ Indiana 





CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
High in Quality — Low in Cost 
This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 
Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 


mullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 


ceiling. Blackboards if required. 


The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
proof—and last as long as the building. 
Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 
in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 
butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated 
and described in Catalog ‘'L.’’ Send for your copy. 





INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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ce ORE than 2,000 schools ....cityand “Modern Methods of School Cleaning”. We 
Rernen pant SI ° e ° 
tans eh seh rural, old schools and new.... have __ will gladly send it on request, together with 
y HendNcEE nook e - 
Slee been enabled tolowertheir budgetsbecause a list of Spencer cleaned schools near you. 
ew Dame 
bs Notre va sche ° 
wooweyy acho Spencer central vacuum systems are cuttin 
eee p Y g 
Secon THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
Weve the cost of cleaning, of floor maintenance, 
“ ator Heh HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
ano watp Coes £ ved : 
as WAR of redecorating. 
5 e 
= The labor cost is lower because the work 
ahs is faster... and because the strong suction : | 
nook ; g \ ; a3 . 
-— cleans thoroughly and so quickly. mae 
«1S Dust and dirt are removed from every 
a tiny crevice, pit and pore.... dust that only 
an suction will remove. The floors don’t need 
Meee 
sane Well such frequent mopping and refinishing. 
wesooe . : . ; es 
neces Since no dust is scattered in the cleaning, uniter = 7 
Tor yas se . aie: 
_ osm walls and ceilings do not become discolored. a AN ' ! 
| 
a ong Redecorating bills shrink sharply wherever & 
oa plant o | 
ro Soon the Spencer system is used. gate 
A. gree Dom Whether you are planning a new school, 
= ~ ~ @ ORIDA or seeking to reduce costs in an old one, 





you will welcome the information given in 


10 
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~ School Architects Directory 


F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems 


421 Market St. 232 Madison Ave. 
Chester, Pa. New York City 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


VU. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 


Marguette, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan 










CARL W. CLARK A. lI. A. 
Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 










COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. _— KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New J ersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectura! Service on School Bldgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


HACKER & HACKER 
ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 











At Your Service! 


This directory offers a definite service 
to the schoolman engaged in the planning 
of new school buildings or the renovation 
of old ones. 


The architects listed here are experts 
in the planning and construction of school 
buildings. Years of experience and care- 
ful study have qualified them for the role 
of trusted advisors and consultants. Their 
service has been thoroughly investigated 
and the acceptance of their advertising 
in THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL takes the form of an official 
stamp of approval on their qualifications 
as school-building specialists. 


When planning a new school building 
or addition, USE THIS DIRECTORY as 
your guide in selecting the service of an 
expert who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the multiple problems involved in the 
planning and construction of a modern 
school plant. 








WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 


CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 





ROBERT M. HYDE 
ARCHITECT 


8 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIl. 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Joseph C. Liewellyn Ralph C. Liewell 
F.A.1.A. MWS. and A.I1.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 





Edger E.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I.A. 
Archie N.Schaeffer,A.I.A. Edwin Roozen 
Registered Architects 
Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 
ARCHITECTS 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


MSGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
1400-1401-1402 Fletcher Trust Building 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 


ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 
331 Park Avenu. Phone Giencoe 224 










ERNEST SIBLEY, A. I. A. 
GEORGE M. CADY 
ARCHITECTS 


Palisade, N. J. Litchfield, Conn. 


SMITH & STICKNEY 


Registered Architects 
Specializing in Schoolhouse Planning 





Stone 2057 


217 East Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER, A. I. A. 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
Established 1909 
Michigan Trust Building 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Exit the stampede 
the fire alarm? 


A 








crowding” and there is no crowding. It’s the same calm voice in every corridor at the same time when the 


Western Electric Public Address System is installed. This equipment links together the whole school, if 


needs be or only as many rooms as 


Electric Music Reproducer recorded music — which it amplifies and delivers undistorted, living up 


required. It picks up speech—or by means of a Western 





fully to the reputation of its makers who have made Bell Telephones Gx and other sound 


transmission apparatus for fifty years and more. Mail the coupon for a list of representative school users. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., ASB 7-32 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Western Elecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCING SYSTEMS 


Gentlemen: Please send us the story of the 
Public Address System for Schools. 


NAGE. ccdbbésbsddsdseSsOssSSbUSK046SSSHKEHESS 6OEES. 02O0664E5606506 606650 | 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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COMPLETE CENTRALIZED 


SCHOOL WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE DISTRIBUTION 


BUY FROM YOUR SCHOOL DISTRIBUTOR 





DO NOT PYRAMID | 
EQUIPMENT and SUPPLY COSTS 


Adequate and up-to-date equipment and supplies should be a part of 
every school program for the school year 1932-33. They are the tools 
which aid the pupils and teachers. 


The failure to furnish these necessities is an unwise attempt at economy. 
They are essentials in a well-balanced school system. School officials will 


store up future troubles if they refuse replacements. 


To allow equipment and supplies to depreciate either in quality, condition 


or amount is to postpone a cost to a future time which is justly chargeable 


to the current year. 
To retrench today is to pyramid requirements for tomorrow. 


Now, as never before, the schools need normal requirements and they 


need quality products. They need every bit of wear and service from the 
things they buy. 


“Gyp Goods’ will not fill the bill. Standard quality products will. 
Buy normally in 1932. Do not pyramid costs for future years. 


Correspondence invited on any problems relating 
to the purchase of school equipment and supplies. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


176 W. Adams Street Chicago, Illinois 
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THE FLOUR COMMITTEE 
GOES CALLING 


WHAT BO You 
USE ON YouR 
FLOORS MR. 
MURPHY? 































OLR NEW BUILDING IS JUST FINISHED- AND 
WE'RE INVESTIGATING FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
METHODS. WHAT DO YOU RECOMMEND MR.CRIMMINS? 


JOHNSON'S GLO-COAT-- 
MADE BY THE JOHNSON WAX 
PEOPLE. IT'S AGREAT LABOR 
SAVER: DOESN'T NEED RUB- 
BING OR POLISHING ,~ AND \T‘S 
GRAND FOR LINOLEUM, ASPHALT 
GASE AND RUBBER TILE AS 
WELL AS WOOD. WE LIKE 
IT FONE ! 











JOHNSON'S WAX. WE'VE USED 
IT ON THESE FLOORS FOR 
YEARS AND THEY'RE MORE 
BEAUTIFUL EVERY SEASON.YOU 
CAN SEE FOR YOURSELF HOW 
THE WAX HAS PROTECTED THE 
SURFACE. 
























WELL NOW, THERE WE f 
ARE. SHALL WE USE 
JOHNSON’S GLO-COAT 
OR JOWNNSON’S WAX? 












ADVERTISEMENT OFFERING 
TRIAL CANS OF BOTH PRO- 
DUCTS. I'LL SEND IN THE 

COUPON, THEN WE CAN TRY 





Which de You. proper! 


@ Hove you tried Glo-Coat, Johnson's new self- polishing floor finish ? If 
you haven't, send in the coupon and we will send you free a full size can. 
If you want free cans of both Glo-Coat and the regular Johnson's Wax, mark 
the coupon for both. Then you can decide which is best for your floors. 


wo POLsmiNG! 





@ Both products are backed by the reputation of S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., , 
for 45 years floor finishing and maintenance authorities. 


Easily applied, and polished or less, giving floors a radiant 


City and State 


’ 2 * 
JO H N sO N S WAX > S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. SJ7, Racine, Wis. : JOHNSON’S GLO-COAT 

* : ° . 
For 45 years the supremely ‘ Please send me free a full size can of Johnson's Glo-Coat. | , Please send me > eats nsntbiineaitities 
o a s ubbin i . 

isfyi i i f full si f lar Johnson's Wax. My floors are 

satisfying floor polish. Gives . also freea full size can of regular J y Name of materia! > Merely wipe it on the floors (lino- 
maximum protection, with a : made by er i; No. of sq. ft. ; leum, asphalt base, rubber tile 
coat of genuine wax. Makes ° ‘iia > or wood — varnished, painted or 
floors lastingly beautiful. B a shellacked). Dries in 20 minutes 

® Address : 

a ® 

- ao 

8 2 


with the electric polisher. lustre, a hard beautiful finish. 
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Section of Liberty High 
School, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Ritter and Shay, Architects, 
Philadel phia, Pa. 


Controlled Classroom 


Ventilation . ..A Vital 


Factor in Protection of Health 


Healthy bodies permit building of healthy 
minds and clear faculties. One of the greatest 
detriments to healthy alertness has been the 
lack of proper ventilation ... and proper ven- 
tilation means sufficient fresh air introduced 
in the right place .. . overhead where it mixes 
with the warmer air levels without causing 
drafts. Williams Reversible Window Equip- 
ment meets the most rigid requirements of 
modern school architecture. Swings easily to 
correct ventilating position, and permits 
speedy, low-cost cleaning of all window sur- 
faces from the inside. Write for our new cat- 
alog of window specifications. 


The Williams Pivot Sash Co. 
East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


ISSR 18 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 




















Give old buildings 


A New 


Usefulness 
by installing 
HOLOPHANE 
Planned Lighting 


— +e 


It pays to light with Holophane. 
So efficiently does this highly sci- 
entific system bring the rays of 
Mazda lamps to the place where 
light is needed that it returns a 
material saving in annual costs. 


Holophane meets every lighting 
need of modern schools. Complete 
lighting specifications are fur- 
nished without cost.— Holophane 
Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New Holophane 
York. Blackboard Lighting 


HOLOPHANE 


g— PLANNED LIGHTING 





Ho 


5 WE produces the greatest amount of 
j useful light from Mazda lamps 

















Accident [nsurance— 


W indow Assuréace-—— 
with 


Badger Safety Guards 


Smash goes the window—flying glass— 
perhaps a maimed child—certain cost. 

















Children in the excitement of play dis- 
regard warning rules and regulations. 
Balls are thrown blindly—even stones—in the wild enthusiasm 
and exhilaration of games. 














Stop this risk of injury. Stop broken window cost and nuisance 
with Badger Safety Window Guards. They assure permanent 
glass. They are less expensive than one replacement. Write 
to your school supply dealer or to us for low cost installation 
figures—one window or a dozen. 




















OUTDOOR RELAXATION 


Teachers and pupils both benefit 
from outdoor rest and relaxation. In 
spring—summer—fall a sturdy Badger 
settee makes a park of shady school 
ground nooks, It will give hours of 
pleasure and pay dividends in better 
school work—at only a few dollars 
cost. The price list will surprise you. 
Write to your school supply dealer or 
to us for it. 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


2923 W. Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A GOOD GYM FLOOR BUILDS WINNING TEAMS 


START THE FALL SCHOOL TERM 
WITH A BLOXONEND FLOOR 


The vacation period affords an ideal time to replace obsolete gym and shop 
floors with Bloxonend. Our service relieves you of all responsibility as it 
includes ripping up the old floor, putting the subfloor in condition and in- 
stalling Bloxonend ready for a life-time of efficient, comfortable, economical 
service. 

Over 500 schools and universities including Harvard, Princeton, Ohio State 
and Louisiana State have installed Bloxonend. It is handsome in appearance 
and absolutely safe....no splinters or slivers. An exclusive method of laying 
over strips with no fill between results in foot comfort or resilience that 
makes practice inviting and playing a pleasure. Equally satisfactory for shops. 


FREE sciccd cto woe tecare. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES » « KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Lay's Nell ae) 
Stays Smooth 











“CLICK” 


Non-Sight Operation 





COMBINATION 


PADLOCKS 
gepociony Designed For 
S 


Greater Convenience and 
ecurity 


Particularly adapted for 
use on school lockers, gym- 
nasium wire suit baskets, 
and to meet the requirements 
of general padlock needs. 


Locks Automatically 


Automatically locks when shackle is closed, and throws off the combination. 
Shackle cannot be locked out when in unlocked position. 


MASTER CHARTS 
Furnished with each installation for the proper 
recording of names, locker numbers, lock num- 
bers and combination numbers. 


A SAMPLE LOCK WILL BE SENT TO SCHOOL 
EXECUTIVES GRATIS UPON REQUEST. 


Letter Boxes for Schools 
Key and Combination 


No. 85 COMBINATION LETTER BOX 
Made in 3 sizes. 

Cast Bronze, regularly finished medium statuary. 

Dials etched, figures raised on black background. 

Combinations all different. 


No. 1702A KEY LETTER BOX 
Cast Bronze, medium statuary finish. Pin tumbler 
lock. 3 keys with each letter box. Key changes 
Practically unlimited. 
Size 514x6% inches. 
All boxes furnished with pigeon boles of various 
depths. Send for catalogue No. 60. 





No. 09919—15%4"” 
No. 09920—2” 


No. 09949—134” 
No. 09950—2” 


Size 3-2/3x5 inches. 


Manufacturers of letter boxes for 50 years. 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successors 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
96 Lafayette St. 319 W. Randolph St. 405 Commerce St. 











International combines 
EFFICIENCY «in ECONOMY 


in school administration 


Schools will open next Fall confronted with a 
twofold problem: Increased enrollment without in- 
creased operating funds. Strict economy measures 
must therefore be adopted, but never at the expense 
of efficiency. Every effort must be made to accom- 
plish more with the least expense. 


The International Electric Time and Program Sys- 
tem meets the situation with efficient economy— 
through the closer control of school time. 


This equipment permits greater teaching time; 
enables instructors to handle maximum sized classes; 
eliminates costly supervision; reduces maintenance 
(International clocks never require setting by 
hand); and establishes automatic control of class 
movement and study routines. All these items result 
in a substantial reduction in the teaching cost 


per pupil. 


Actual surveys have shown that International 


equipment is saving the country’s schools thousands 
of dollars annually. 


It will pay you to have an interview with one of 
the International representatives in your vicinity. 
He knows how to help you save money. 


detailed information about Interna- 


9§ The coupon below will bring you more 
2) .. 
tional School Time Control. \ 





INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 


Division of International Business Machines Corporation 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
INE International Industrial Scales 


GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations 
in All Principal Cities 


THE INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 7-32-S 
270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘Time Control in the School.” 
PO OERO -ncccncccccec ences cncnesescewcsconsccerecs eovcnseveceassscnnsocees ccceseseScecassnsteeetUteSCGGESGSOSSNEh G55scceSSSESESEEICUDORSSSSOE 


ROG nicsccnssscninisnninntnsasscncsscmnicmmencommasnpecereesn ee = — | 








. 
: 










— 


ODAY school officials are con- 
sidering costs as never before. 
Every piece of equipment must justify 
itself from the standpoint of outstand- 
ing value and operating economy. It 
is therefore no accident that such a 
large proportion of the new school in- 


stallations of heating pumps are Jennings. 


Jennings Pumps have far greater 
capacity and operate with less horse 
power. Operating and 
maintenance costs are 


less for a Jennings Pump. 


LF 
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This Problem 


of Reducing 
School Budgets 





And if you buy your heating pump 
on the basis of minimum power con- 
sumption and a definite air and water 
capacity, you can always buy a 
Jennings Pump at a lower first cost. 
Only by specifying a Jennings can 
you be assured of the utmost in heat- 


ing pump value. 


These are facts that we will gladly 
demonstrate and prove to any School 
Board or any group of 


Engineers. What more can 


be said than this? 


| THE NASH ENGINEERING CO., 11 Wilson Road South Norwalk, Conn. 
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DEPRESSION MERCHANDISE 


. The manufacturer who is trying to uphold 
standards of quality is finding himself pushed 


Sanotaet 20° harder and harder by price competition. True, 


the price of raw materials and labor have tum- 


see eeees 21 bled in the past two years. But is price the only 
ee ‘“ factor we should consider in this readjustment 
period ? 
Sa eneaee 25 Isn't it a fact that the demand for lower prices 
a 27 merely continues the cycle of the depression? 
oe 29 We are, economists claim, 60 per cent deflated 
and possibly the last 40 per cent of the deflation 
Keshenekte 30 will be the hardest. But if the pressure is always 
akcnaves 31 on the price of your labor and my labor, if every- 
thing we buy and sell is to be measured only by 
ve eeeeeees $2 price, are our American standards of social life 
oe ‘ to continue on a decent level ? 
niaeaeons 37 Some school boards, sensing a demand for 
“price” standards, are lowering the quality of the 
ia a = furniture, equipment, and supplies to be used in 
RE AaE SS the schools. They seem to be fearful of criticism 
afta Sele 42 and of unfavorable newspaper publicity. They 
forget that the universal experience and the solid 
eeianiiiees 43 judgment of executive school officials—business 
pebbeaeaad 45 managers and superintendents—demands reason- 
able quality and service in all materials for edu- 
nae ” cational use. 
ee 50 Economy is always to be commended. To buy 
set eeeeees 60 cheap paint, poor toilet fixtures, cheap roofing, 
the lowest price janitor supplies, unhygienic seat- 
ing, inferior school supplies may answer a pop- 
a ~ ular demand today. But will not such articles 
ea) 48 injure education and will they not bring on se- 
sebences 48 vere and justified criticism later when the ill 
healer 49 effects become apparent ? 
Sel 2 To lower the standards of education under 
seitunieas 49 pressure will affect the lives of thousands of 
viene eens 52 American children. Extravagance is always a 
alias blunder, but a spineless response to public pres- 
= Seta onall sure on items which in a year or two will fail in 
eae 63 service cannot be explained or condoned. ‘De- 
iexsthes 64 pression merchandise” will be expensive in the 
anew ees 66 long run. 
aseeee en 69 FrANK BRUCE 
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FINDING THE BEST 
ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENT 
and STICKING TO IT 


AMERICAN BulLoing 
















WMalkor aut Norimir{s DAYTON.On10 
> 
ARCHiTEcTs 


April 27, 1930, 


T 
© Whom rt May Concern: 


Siemens aa? Opportunity to 
sane instal jesmeera Electric Time's ed paeeee 
epstens t electric time and ogren’ suet 
> a east thirty of car eakest ey 
OOls, ig Welco 
med 


The ¢ 
have rendered overg's follow up servic 


b 
een especially gratifyios these instal that they 


Llations has 
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ing our 9) © instance ph 
lents ® ave they 

Our judgment in’ o tice is @ favorable sea, i2, satiety 
ection y 
of Pon 


for these in Selectin 
buildineg & this make og p 
= rogram System 





Raa Very truly yours 
Walker & Norwick, Architect 
s, 


Pane VOLkew, 


An example of how one 





architect solved the time 






problem for over 30 


schools 





Fairview High School 
Dayton, Ohio 






No. Olmstead High School, No. Olmstead, Ohio 


Fairmont High School, Van Buren Township, Ohio 


Walker & Norwick, Architects, Dayton, Ohio have equipped 30 of their buildings with Standard 
Electric Time Company's systems in the past 12 years. The above are three typical schools. 


Architects and School Officials like to recommend and specify “Standard” 
Electric Products because of their intrinsic merit and satisfactory performance. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY Massactuseris 


ATLANTA,  William-Oliver Bldg. BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. DENVER, 562 Pennsylvania St. NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church St. 

““STANDARD BALTIMORE, Baltimore Trust Bldg. CHICAGO, Monadnock Bldg. DETROIT, Donovan Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 1612 Market St. 
BIRMINGHAM, 2920-7th Ave., So. COLUMBUS, 83 South High St. KANSAS CITY, MO., Mutual Bldg. PITTSBURGH, Bessemer Bidg. 

MAKES BOSTON, 10 High Street DALLAS, Mercantile Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, McKnight Bldg. SCRANTON, 148 Adams Ave. 

TAMPA, 5505 Central Ave. . 
EVERY 

MINUTE THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN., LTD., 
LOS ANGELES, 124 West 4th St. SEATTLE, 1714-1st Ave., So. 726 St. Felix St., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 

COUNT” PORTLAND, ORE., 65-1st St. SPOKANE, 110 S. Cedar St. TORONTO, ONTARIO, 57 Bloor St., West 
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How Are Your Schools Administered? 
Dr. E. C. Hartwell, Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, New York 


As long as the public supports the schools 
and enacts laws compelling the children to at- 
tend them, the public, of course, must deter- 
mine the policies to be pursued, specify the 
funds to be appropriated, and be the final au- 
thority on whatever is done in the schools. We 
are committed to a theory of government which 
defends the right of the people to make their 
own decisions, to pay for their mistakes, to 
profit by their experience, and to continue for 
all time as the ultimate source of authority in 
government. This authority, as it affects the 
local administration of schools, is vested in a 
board of education. 


Powers and Duties of Boards of 
Education 


The powers and duties of such boards of edu- 
cation are conferred by statute and vary with 
the size of the city, but all boards exercise one 
function in common. They all elect a superin- 
tendent of schools. Even a Sunday-school picnic 
has to have some responsible person in charge 
of it. A superintendent is selected only after a 
vast amount of deliberation, investigation, dis- 
cussion, and compromise. It is easy to under- 
stand why a decision of the board in this matter 
is difficult. The board is looking for a man 
whose duties are acknowledged to be unusually 
varied and exacting. His hours will be longer, 
his preparation more extensive and intensive, 
and his tenure more insecure than the hours, 
training, and tenure of any other employee en- 
gaged by the board. It is hoped he will satisfy 
all the individual and collective interests of the 
community — religious, social, political, jour- 
nalistic, juvenile, and adult. 

The paragon for whom the board is looking 
will be expected to be above reproach in person 
and character, approved as to scholarship, ac- 
ceptable or colorless in religion and politics, 
endowed with the vigor of youth and the wis- 
dom of maturity, a missionary in spirit, and a 
pachyderm for punishment. The problem before 
the board might naturally be regarded as hope- 
less were there not numerous candidates all 
modestly claiming to meet the requirements 
and willing to undertake the responsibility. This 
fact, together with a desire to avoid a further 
deluge of letters and continuance of local pres- 
sure, accounts for the eventful selection of the 
man. 

The new superintendent arrives, has his pic- 
ture in the paper, is sized up by his future asso- 
ciates, locates his house, borrows the money to 
move his furniture, and sits down with his 
board to canvass the situation. 

The board of education and the superintend- 
ent will find an immense amount of state and 
local legislation the effect of which is to man- 
date services, fix salaries, protect tenure, pre- 
scribe courses of study, supervise expenditures, 
regulate the employment of teachers, and re- 
quire detailed reports. 

They will find a public, in the main, unin- 
formed about the work and purposes of its 
schools but filled with a vague dissatisfaction 
concerning their operation. Innumerable organ- 
izations with nebulous impulses in the direction 
of public uplift are endeavoring to graft on to 
an already overcrowded curriculum every vari- 
ety of hobby. Professional educators are busily 
engaged in denouncing the methods of the past 
and hopelessly in disagreement about what 
should be attempted in the future. 

The taxpayers’ protective association, or 
some similar organization, is passionately pre- 
occupied with alleged extravagance. The finan- 
cial officers of the community are frantically 
seeking to reduce governmental expenditures. A 
swarm of surveyors, researchers, and alleged 
efficiency experts are thoroughly equipped to 





This incisive picture of the city superin- 
tendent and his job will be appreciated by 
the experienced school-board member who is 
familiar with the problems and burdens which 
the chief school executive carries. The paper 
was prepared for broadcasting purposes, over 
WGY, May 11, 1932. — Editor. 
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confuse the public and bewilder the board with 
a mass of oftentimes conflicting directions, con- 
clusions, and recommendations. 

There will not be lacking in the community 
someone devoted to the collection of statistics 
dealing with local educational costs as compared 
with those of other cities. Of course, wiser peo- 
ple know that the chiefly important services of 
our schools are neither uniform nor measurable. 
But a graph and a table of figures sound “busi- 
nesslike” and sometimes impress the uninitiat- 
ed. There undoubtedly will be someone who 
believes that detailed cost-accounting is the 
panacea for the difficulties of administration. 
These parties sometimes are more interested in 
compiling the per-capita costs for liniment than 
they are in the technique of developing a win- 
ning team. 

Superintendent Responsible for Admin- 
istration of Schools 

Confronted thus by innumerable limitations, 
traditions, restricted revenues, and conflicting 
opinions, the superintendent, as the chief execu- 
tive officer of the board, is held responsible for 
the administration of the schools. Subject to 
the provisions of 750 pages of educational law, 
the regents’ rules, innumerable court decisions, 
and the approval of the local board of educa- 
tion, his is the grateful task of satisfactorily as- 
signing teachers, adjusting salary disputes, as- 
suaging the grief of the disappointed, placating 
the discontented, explaining to patrons the rea- 
sons for unsatisfactory school conditions, hold- 
ing out hope for the future, extenuating de- 
lays in the past, defending medical inspection 
to people who disbelieve in medicine and insist- 
ing upon compulsory vaccination at the behest 
of the board of health, avoiding as far as possi- 
ble any frictign within the ranks over discipline, 
religion, politics, race or color, conducting 
drives when public sentiment compels him, and 
protecting the regular daily program wherever 
possible, satisfying the inquiries of the press, 
answering questionnaires of graduate students, 
representing his city at educational conven- 
tions, enforcing the compulsory-attendance 
law, collecting birth certificates, issuing labor 
permits, arranging for voters’ literacy tests, or- 
ganizing extension courses for teachers and 
night-school classes for the foreign-born, intro- 
ducing speakers, addressing clubs, presenting 
diplomas, rendering reports, making recom- 
mendations on every subject under the sun 
from the location of a garage to the latest movie 
scenario of Evangeline, protecting the schools 
from the importunities of the faker and the 
exploiter, inspecting school-building sites, pass- 
ing on plans, giving opinions on the merits of 
competing brands of insect powder, ash cans, 
door knobs and burlap, comparing new text- 
books, investigating grievances, answering cor- 
respondence, and acting as a sort of official fixer 
in the never-ending series of emergencies re- 
quiring his personal attention. 

With the remainder of his time and energy 
he may visit classes, consult with the supervi- 
sors, principals, and teachers, read, digest, and 
assimilate the literature of his profession, con- 
sider necessary modifications in his course of 
study, investigate the improved methods of in- 
struction always to be found in other cities, en- 
deavor to originate some improvement in his 
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own, and generally stimulate his organization 
to higher ideals of educational accomplishment. 


Professional Help Limited 


The amount of professional help provided 
for the superintendent in the discharge of these 
and other responsibilities will be strictly lim- 
ited. In practice, the necessity for close super- 
vision in the matter of snow removal, street re- 
pairs, smoke inspection, and building construc- 
tion is much more clearly recognized by the 
public than is the necessity for competent su- 
pervision of classroom instruction. If the ratio 
of inspectors to workers employed in any other 
public service were used by the schools as to 
supervisors and teachers, our protective tax- 
payers’ associations would come down with the 
malignant jitters. 

The money appropriated by a community 
for education and the effort expended in ad- 
ministration produce satisfactory results only 
as the individual child receives from his class- 
room teacher a service which is at once skillful, 
efficient, and steadily improving. It is sound 
economy to provide adequate means of insur- 
ing such service. Teachers as a class, I believe, 
are unexcelled in their conscientious devotion 
to their work. But something more than zeal 
is necessary if children are to receive the kind 
of instruction to which they are entitled. Teach- 
ing technique, efficient use of school time, wise 
assignment of lessons, improved methods of in- 
struction, care of the problem child, the proper 
grading of pupils, accurate evaluation of the 
results achieved — these and many other ob- 
jectives are secured only under wise guidance, 
stimulus, and direction. 

It is folly to assume that because a man is 
a college graduate he is, therefore, a good teach- 
er, or that a summer course in Elizabethan lit- 
erature with credit leading to a degree will nec- 
essarily improve the performance of an incom- 
petent teacher of sixth-grade arithmetic. To 
pass a qualifying examination and to secure an 
appointment do not of themselves afford per- 
manent assurance of competence. To have 
taught for 25 years without being dismissed, 
particularly under our permanent tenure law, 
is not necessarily convincing evidence of su- 
perior teaching. It is even possible for a teacher 
to prepare a class for a successful encounter 
with the regents’ examinations and still leave 
something to be desired. 

Neither extension work, compulsory courses, 
advanced degrees, examinations, achievement 
tests, rating charts, nor required reading — all 
excellent things in themselves — will quite take 
the place of individual stimulus and help. Sym- 
pathetic, constructive, and organized supervi- 
sion of classroom instruction by people who are 
competent to give this service presents to my 
mind, one of the greatest possible opportunities 
to insure economical school operation, because 
it is the chief means by which a given amount 
of money may be made to provide increased 
efficiency in service. 

To summarize and conclude: Schools are 
legislated for by the state legislature and the 
local boards of education. They are locally ad- 
ministered by an executive officer known as 
the superintendent of schools. The function of 
this official is to give to his community as wise 
and economical an administration of school ac- 
tivities as circumstances and conditions permit. 
His success will be conditioned by these circum- 
stances and conditions, by his own ability, by 
the confidence reposed in him by his local 
board, by the public attitude toward a program 
of educational opportunity for the children of 
the community, and by the amount of com- 
petent help provided for his assistance in carry- 
ing out such a program. 
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Yardsticks and Barometers for Measuring the Efficiency of School 
Business Administration’ 


N. Bradford Trenham, Los Angeles, California 


Why is all emphasis placed today on yard- 
sticks and standards in public-school adminis- 
tration and in other branches of government? 
Everyone who has a thought on the problem 
has his own ideas, but there are some explana- 
tions on which we can all agree. America these 
past 40 years has been completing the final 
chapter of the frontier stage of our national 
development. No longer is there good free land 
for the discontented town dweller that he may 
escape the discipline of group life and establish 
himself as an individual producer on free gov- 
ernment land. More and more of our people 
are becoming parts of the great industrial ma- 
chines which we call civilization, and are crowd- 
ing together into compact communities. 

The type of life which naturally follows from 
this concentration of population must of neces- 
sity be different from that of our forefathers. 
We cannot afford the wasteful and haphazard 
hand-to-mouth living that characterized Amer- 
ica a century ago, simply because that type of 
life will not satisfy the needs for goods and 
services that have been set up. A more efficient 
type of life is required; more values must be 
extracted from every public and private dollar 
if we are to satisfy those needs. 

There are those who regard this depression 
as merely a passing incident in the history of 
business cycles. I disagree heartily with this 
point of view for there is something much more 
fundamental involved than is frequently sus- 
pected in the down trend of business activity 
and commodity prices. There is evidence of a 
new kind of thinking, more scientific attitudes 
toward problems, and a demand for practical 
results. Those who believe that, if they can 
survive the present depression, they will be all 
right when boom times come again are deceiv- 
ing themselves. We shall be a different people 
after this depression is over, just as we are a 
different people every decade. It behooves those 
who have charge of the public business to an- 
ticipate the trends that are in sight. 

Parallel with the growing complexity of in- 
dustrial civilization runs the necessity for more 
accurate measurement. We have already 
achieved a high degree of accuracy in engineer- 
ing and scientific measurement, but in the fields 
of management, politics, and those branches of 
human activity that deal with people, we are 
but babes in the woods. These will be the fields 
in which the principles of accurate measure- 
ment and scientific management will grow with- 
in the next decade. It behooves all of us who 
deal with public problems to be prepared for 
greater accuracy in our measurements, and 
greater efficiency in our operations. 

Government takes more than thirteen billion 
dollars annually from the earnings of the peo- 
ple. Of this huge amount, nearly a fourth is 
consumed by the public-school system. Your 
place in the total picture is an important one. 
You have control of hundreds of millions of 
dollars of the people’s money. It is up to you 
to know what those dollars purchase, which 
functions are most important, and what can be 
safely eliminated. There is no group of men 
connected with education, perhaps no group 
connected with any governmental activity, that 
knows its business better than you or that ap- 
proaches the solution of its problems more con- 
scientiously. 

There have been times in the past when a 
public official was inclined to think that the 
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public did not appreciate scientific manage- 
ment, and those who were the best friends of 
the public were laughed to scorn for their the- 
ories. Those times are past. Everyone agrees 
that this is the case at present — that efficiency 
is demanded and more and more people believe 
that this mental attitude will persist and grow 
in the future. As the population of our country 
approaches the stationary point and our life 
becomes more like that of European nations, 
our efficiency must approach them as well. It 
is only a matter of time until density of popula- 
tion and pressure on natural resources will 
make us as careful of our operations and the 
conservation of our resources as any French- 
man or German. 

There need be no fear that people will not 
welcome the use of yardsticks and measuring 
devices in the prosecution of their business. 
There will be greater faith in skill and expert- 
ness, for it will be easily demonstrated that 
without them we are lost. 

Public education in America is established 
upon solid rock. The people believe in free pub- 
lic education for the children of the nation. 
However, do not be led astray by educational 
theorists and professional propagandists who 
would have you believe that the people will 
acquiesce in all kinds of practices merely be- 
cause they believe in the principle of public 
education. The pressure for efficiency in the 
schools will be as continuous and as unrelent- 
ing as the same kind of pressure against other 
departments of government and against busi- 
ness. 

You have the duty to see to it, insofar as it 
is in your power, that common sense remains 
uppermost in educational administration. By 
your attitudes you can, to a large extent, con- 
trol the vagaries of educational theorists. If 
you would protect them from themselves, you 
can keep before them the question, “Is the pro- 
duct worth the cost?” You can make the busi- 
ness administration of the schools so smooth 
and harmonious that the creative efforts of the 
classroom teacher will bear greater fruit than 
ever before. You can be an influence for mod- 
eration, sanity, adequacy, and harmonious op- 
erations. 


Definitions Underlying This Discussion 
First let us define yardsticks and barometers. 
By “yardstick” is usually meant a measuring 
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SCHOOL-BOARD QUALIFICATIONS 


The school children deserve members on 
their boards of education who can make up 
their minds for themselves without “passing 
the buck.” The most useless member of a 
school board is the one who has to go out 
and ask his uncles, aunts, and cousins how he 
should vote on this or that school problem. 
There is equally as strong an argument 
against the school-board member who is em- 
ployed by some corporation and has to con- 
sult the officers and half of the customers, or 
members thereof, before he knows how to 
vote in the school-board meeting. Some peo- 
ple may not think that it would be necessary 
to demand this third qualification, but it has 
been my observation, after working for, cor- 
responding with, and interviewing hundreds 
of members of boards of education, that a 
good many people who are interested in the 
common schools and who have lots of intel- 
ligence and common sense do not have the 
courage of their own convictions. — Fuller L. 
Austin, Deputy Superintendent, Nebraska. 
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device by which an activity can be judged as to 
its cost and its results. For instance, cost per 
cubic yard is a yardstick for measuring excava- 
tion, and miles per gallon partially measures 
the economy of your motor car. By “barom- 
eters” we mean the indicators of danger points 
— signals calling for a change of policy. 


Accounting and the Yardsticks 

If we would have effective yardsticks and 
barometers to measure the efficiency of school- 
business management, we must conscientiously 
and consistently strive to set them up. Under- 
lying all of the work of the business manager 
is the necessity for adequate, proper, and use- 
ful accounting. Accounting is not in itself a 
yardstick. It is the means by which the yard- 
stick is applied. It is no longer sufficient to 
keep the books of government on the “cash- 
flow” basis. The citizen must know more than 
the simple facts that so much money has been 
collected and so much has been paid out. There 
must be cost accounting for every function and 
activity of government; governmental units 
that are too small to afford this fundamental 
necessity must ultimately disappear. Books must 
be kept on the accrual basis and there must be 
cost-accounting data readily available to ad- 
ministrators, governing boards, and citizens 
that tell correctly and rapidly the essential 
facts of government. Every school district 
should be able, on short notice, to supply in- 
formation concerning its operations, broken 
down and translatable into terms that citizens 
can understand. There needs to be not only ac- 
counting for dollars but accounting for ma- 
terials, accounting for time, and accounting for 
children, that will reveal what the taxpayers’ 
dollar is purchasing. 

We cannot have yardsticks to measure 
school-business management if we cannot be 
agreed among ourselves that an inch is an inch, 
a foot is a foot, and a yard is a yard. We do 
not have that agreement yet, but uniformity 
is being evolved and we are coming to speak 
the same language. This is one part of the gov- 
ernmental machine that must be operated by 
thoroughly skilled people. The yardsticks of ac- 
counting must be so accurate that no admin- 
istrator will have an alibi for bad management. 
They must be so unanimously agreed upon 
that no one can say, “My conditions are so 
different that they cannot be compared with 
anything else.” 


Cost Figures Must be Centralized 

All the cost figures of the school system 
should be centralized in one place. It should 
be possible to hold one official responsible for 
all of them. They should be kept so that year 
can be compared with year, so that long-time 
trends can be ascertained and long-time future 
programs laid out. The hand-to-mouth living, 
the opportunist thinking, the empirical proce- 
dures that characterized the first one hundred 
and fifty years of our national existence are in- 
adequate today. We have come to a time that 
requires planning, foresight, and forethought 
in a greater degree than ever before. The pres- 
sure of population has made it necessary for us 
to husband every resource and to plan public 
activities as we never had to plan them in the 
past. School-business officials are the ones upon 
whom this responsibility particularly devolves. 

Most large school districts in California have 
an official called an auditor, which is probably 
a misnomer since this officer’s work is more 
accounting than auditing. The practice is prac- 
tically nation-wide. This association might well 
give serious thought to the suggestion that real 
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school auditing should either be done by an 
outside organization not connected with the 
school district, or that there should be a system 
of state inspection of accounts carried on by 
men who have no prejudices and no direct re- 
sponsibility to the district being examined. 
Those in charge of accounting in many school 
districts would do well to scrutinize their figures 
and their methods to see if they are keeping 
only necessary accounts and to determine that 
all useful data is available. 


The Budget a Contract 


Use and understanding of budgets are among 
the most hopeful signs in public administration 
in our country. One can grow enthusiastic over 
the history and development of the idea of 
budgets. School budgets have been regarded too 
frequently as legalistic tabulations of antici- 
pated expenditures with which to calculate a 
tax rate, and too seldom regarded as working 
plans for the administration and control of a 
whole series of operations. 

The budget, as California Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation views it, is a sacred contract entered 
into by the citizens and taxpayers on one hand 
and by public officials on the other. It is the 
promise of the public that it will make avail- 
able so much of its funds. It is the promise of 
the officials that they will spend these funds 
in the agreed-upon way set down in the budget. 
The budget then becomes a covenant and de- 
viations from it become a breach of trust. When 
the officials of a government and the citizens 
have mutually put their stamp of approval up- 
on a proposed budget, it becomes an implied 
contract. It is unfortunate when accounting pro- 
cedures are so inadequate that the administra- 
tors do not know whether they are carrying out 
the program set forth in the budget. 

There should be discussion about what goes 
into the budget before it is established, not 
afterward. The insistence of taxpayers that 
every unit of government should operate on a 
budget, that it should make its budget in con- 
sultation with citizens, that it should hold pub- 
lic hearings, is a valuable safeguard to public 
officials. Most right-thinking citizens, if given 
the opportunity to participate in budgetmaking, 
will stand behind the administrators in their 
operation of the budget and not impede their 
work of carrying it out. After all, the money 
expended for government is the people’s money ; 
they have a right to say how much of it shall 
be spent and for what it shall be used. 


Budgets Based on Needs 


There is no place in school administration 
where the use of yardsticks is a greater help 
than in the making of the budget. It is here 
that the measuring devices used during the year 
have effect and take on meaning. Budgets should 
be based on needs — demonstrable needs — cal- 
culated on unit costs of service, and should be 
designed to purchase the number of these units 
of service that the citizens feel they need for the 
least number of dollars. Some have commented 
that there has been too much interest displayed 
by public officials in how much money they 
could get in making their budget, rather than 
how little they would need to operate. It must 
be embarrassing to a spending agency to set up 
a budget, which, in effect, says, ‘““This is the 
smallest amount with which we can operate,” 
and then some unforeseen circumstance arises 
and they have to operate with considerably less 
money. We should not think of budgets as in- 
creasing or decreasing from last year’s figures, 


‘but should build them up on the basis of needs 


for services and ability to pay. Otherwise un- 
necessary expenditures may be perpetuated 
long after the need has disappeared or neces- 
sary functions may be curtailed by thoughtless 
slashing. 
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The definite and legal budget is made for 
only a year, but every district should have a 
tentative five- or ten-year budget with which 
each year’s operation dovetails. This has been 
difficult in the past owing to rapidly changing 
personnel and the difficulty of establishing con- 
tinuous policy. However, there is a tendency 
for administrators to become more permanent 
and there is being built up a mass of practice 
and data which should help in ironing out the 
peaks and valleys of government. Eventually, 
we shall get away from the situation of a gov- 
ernmental feast in good times and a famine at 
other times. 


Budget Reserve Accounts 


School budgets have not been all that they 
should be concerning reserves. It has been dif- 
ficult, or impossible, openly to carry reserve ac- 
counts, so that officials have been forced to 
resort to subterfuge and to build up reserves 
in other accounts rather than carry them openly 
as they should be carried. Yardsticks can easily 
be set up concerning the reserves that a district 
should have; its general fund reserve should 
be adequate to carry operation over the dry 
period without the registration of warrants. 
Other reserves should be set up for capital out- 
lays, perhaps even for calamities. These are 
things upon which snap judgment cannot be 
passed. They are problems worthy of consid- 
eration for they contribute to the long-time, 
harmonious operation of government. 

Budget control after the beginning of the 
fiscal year should be just as careful, just as 
effective as budget preparation before the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year. Every account should 
be encumbered as commitments are made. At 
the close of each day’s business the administra- 
tion should be able to tell the situation regard- 
ing every account. When the appropriation for 
a function or an item is exhausted, there should 
be no more purchases against that account un- 
less absolutely necessary, and then funds should 
be transferred from the reserve on action of 
the board of education duly entered in the 
minutes with explanations. In this way the ad- 
ministrator is freed from the suspicion of jug- 
gling accounts and not living up to the con- 
tract entered into with the public when the 
budget was established. All of these things are 
well known. But it is equally well known that 
in practice they are not carried out. Perhaps 
these stringent times will strengthen the busi- 
ness manager’s arm in enforcing good practices. 

Let business managers of schools at this time 
give thought to necessary legislative changes 
and necessary voluntary agreements, that we 
may within a year or two develop in the Amer- 
ican public-school system such perfect account- 
ing and budgetary procedures that there shall 
be no mystery left in the picture for the in- 
telligent citizens who are honestly trying to un- 
derstand their governments. 


Maintenance and Operation 


May we now hastily consider the housekeep- 
ing functions of the business department of 
school districts? The business department 
should have a record of every building in the 
school system. This record should show all of 
the necessary information, including cubage, 
square footage, pupil capacity, etc. It should 
be possible by reference to these records, for the 
central administration to plan its distribution 
of pupils and activities with considerable ease. 

Unit costs should be worked out for each of 
the maintenance and operation services, such 
as janitorial and gardening, to show the amount 
of work done by each kind of mechanical work- 
er. Naturally, adjustments have to be made for 
different kinds of services. In the question of 
heating, the cost per hundred cubic feet for 
heating a building from a certain temperature 
to a certain temperature should be constantly 
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at hand. These costs should be kept on record 
in parallel columns so that years can be com- 
pared with years, the district compared with 
norms, and different kinds of equipment com- 
pared with each other. 

The costs of shopwork, laundry, etc., should 
be figured carefully, including all cost, so that 
the board of education can tell at any time 
whether it would be cheaper or better to buy 
a service rather than to perform it themselves. 
These costs should constantly be checked with 
private costs. In the school costs should be in- 
cluded overhead factors, interest on the capital 
investment, etc., so that the figures will be 
truly comparable and real yardsticks. 

Cafeterias should be truly self-supporting. 
Their costs should be checked against private 
cafeterias, and there should be no deficits to 
be made up from the general fund. The electri- 
city and gas attributable to the cafeteria are 
as much a cost as the food. It may be necessary 
to use separate meters for determining these 
factors. 

There should be a job analysis of every job 
under the supervision of the business manager, 
so that he can tell at all times what each dollar 
he spends is buying. Then he can tell what he 
can afford best to give up when funds are not 
forthcoming; and he can tell where additional 
money can be spent to the greatest advantage. 

Under this heading, it might be well to point 
out that the business manager can frequently 
influence the financial picture of a school dis- 
trict by urging that, in new construction, class- 
rooms be built large enough to accommodate 
classes of reasonable size. It is very difficult, 
when the necessity for economy arises, to in- 
crease the teaching load if the buildings were 
built for small classes and there are physical 
obstacles in the way of increasing the teaching 
load. The degree of utilization of each build- 
ing and each room might well be a matter of 
record; a constant check-up, codperatively, be- 
tween the business department and educational 
department should forestall the need for sud- 
den and drastic readjustments. 


Purchasing and Supplies 


Yardsticks in the purchase of supplies are 
relatively simple. The most important yardstick 
is the unit cost of supplies. The district should 
know at all times how its unit costs compare 
with other similar districts, also how the con- 
sumption of the various supplies compares. The 
cost per pupil and the volume per pupil are 
useful yardsticks. The cost of administration 
of the purchasing department is somewhat of a 
check on its efficiency. The purchasing depart- 
ment should know at all times its costs per 
dollar of purchases. It might well fall in the 
range of 1 to 3 per cent, depending upon con- 
ditions, but when it gets too high you have a 
barometer that indicates a storm is brewing. 
Many school districts would profit considerably 
by having a successful purchasing agent from 
a private concern go over their purchasing pro- 
cedure with them and make suggestions for 
economy. Would it not be a useful thing at 
conventions and at meetings to form contacts 
with men who perform similar functions for 
private companies or for other governments? 
There may be a useful interchange of ideas if 
this is done. 

There should be a definite understanding be- 
tween the business manager and the superin- 
tendent that teachers, supervisors, and princi- 
pals will not be allowed to change their minds 
concerning supplies and requisitions after com- 
mitments have been made. I know of some 
school-district warehouses in California where 
dust-covered supplies indicate that somebody’s 
expensive idea was changed before the materials 
that had been ordered to carry it out were used 
up. Let the superintendents impress upon their 
teachers that public money is not as “manna 
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from heaven” and that they should think about 
what they are going to use during the course 
of the year before they buy it. Many superin- 
tendents probably overlook the importance of 
this situation. There is no one in a better posi- 
tion to bring it to their attention than business 
officials. 

A great many districts can improve the effi- 
ciency of their purchasing and stores manage- 
ment by analyzing the variety of the items they 
stock. Doubtless, most of them could dispense 
with a great deal of the diversity in stock by 
explaining to the superintendent, and through 
him to the board, that costs can be reduced by 
simplifying supplies and not yielding to every 
whim of some teacher or supervisor for some- 
thing new. 


Old Materials a Sign of Inefficiency 


Another yardstick in this department is the 
amount of old material on hand at any one time. 
This year a great deal of the old supplies will 
be used up, for there are not many districts 
which haven’t got stored away enough supplies 
to run them for months if they could bring 
their teaching force to use them up before new 
supplies are ordered. If business officials will 
point out that every dollar saved in supplies 
this year and in maintenance and operation is 
that much less pressure on salaries, they: will 
have rendered a service to children, taxpayers, 
and teachers. 

Economy becomes shortsighted, however, 
when supplies of standard materials are carried 
in insufficient quantities and the educational 
program is held up while awaiting new articles. 
Through a system of stock records and flag- 
ging, it should be quite easy to tell when the 
danger point is approached in any item of stock. 

Purchasing agents, in fact, most govern- 
mental officials, must contend with the theory 
of buying at home and, although they know the 
answer to this problem, they have not always 
been able to overcome shortsighted pressure on 
this point. With a tax-conscious public, however, 
it should be easier to explain to citizens that they 
are penalizing themselves as a group when they 
subsidize a few at the expense of all by paying 
higher prices for products. One way to over- 
come this pressure is to explain frankly to the 
citizens that part of the school efficiency and 
economy program depends on open bidding in 
a wide area. Every time a local vendor is 
favored where he cannot meet his outside com- 
petitors, an unjust tax is levied against all the 
rest of the community. This is one of two 
things. If the amount is small, it is petty lar- 
ceny; if the amount is large, it is grand lar- 
ceny. This’is one of those places where admin- 
istrators must carry with them the support of 
intelligent citizens to hold up their hands when 
they are trying to serve the general welfare. 

A final suggestion for those districts which 
do not already do it, is that they speed up their 
receiving, checking, and paying operations in 
such a way that advantage may be taken of 
every cash discount. During the course of a 
year, these frequently prove to be a consider- 
able item. Yardsticks of promptness are easily 
set up and are most useful. 


Transportation 


In recent years, the transportation of school 
children has become an important factor in 
school costs, particularly in high-school districts 
and other districts in sparsely settled country. 
It has been found that about 1114 per cent of 
the maintenance budget for union high schools 
in California is used for transportation. An 
item of this size deserves a set of yardsticks 
for its measurement. Just as the use of proper 
accounting methods underlies the creation of 
yardsticks in other school expenditures, so does 
it in this case. 

Yardsticks for measuring transportation effi- 
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ciency are relatively simple, and transportation 
accounting presents very little difficulty. It is 
possible now to secure transportation account- 
ing records that make it simple for the admin- 
istration to know the position of this function 
at all times. The most useful yardsticks are the 
cost per seat mile and if all of the equipment 
is similar, per bus mile. The cost per passenger 
carried is not of much value, although this is a 
figure frequently used in comparisons. Other 
yardsticks that can be used in connection with 
transportation are the cost and consumption of 
oil, gasoline, tires, etc. The miles driven per 
dollar of remuneration to drivers, the cost of 
insurance, repairs, etc., are readily ascertain- 
able with proper accounting. Every district 
should have a continuous record of its trans- 
portation activities running back several years 
for comparative purposes, and should be con- 
stantly on the lookout for more economical 
practices in other districts or in private trans- 
portation companies. 

All the responsibility for transportation 
should be centralized in one official of the 
school system. There should be an adequate 
check on supplies, and no chances should be 
taken with defective equipment that imperils 
the safety of the passengers. Some savings can 
be made by insurance adjustments for those 
months when the busses are not in use, by see- 
ing to it that no more equipment is maintained 
than is necessary, that all vehicles are kept in 
good repair, that bus routes are laid out with 
the least waste of time and travel, and that a 
reasonable maximum walking distance is en- 
forced. 

As the movement for consolidation increases, 
the item of transportation will probably loom 
larger in school budgets. It behooves every 
business official to be informed concerning this 
activity and to scrutinize the practices of his 
district to see that transportation does not be- 
come an unwieldy and uneconomical factor. 


Insurance 


Like transportation, insurance yardsticks de- 
pend on proper accounting. The yardsticks most 
useful here are rates per hundred dollars of 
coverage for each class of risk, percentage of 
insurable value covered, and overhead expense 
of this item. 
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Many business departments have already 
examined their insurance coverage the past 
year or two to see that they are not paying for 
more insurance than they could collect. Those 
that have not will probably find it of advantage 
to have the buildings and insurable property 
reappraised and adjustments made in coverage. 
With the decline in building prices and in com- 
modity costs, many buildings are insured for 
more than their replacement value. The premi- 
um paid in excess of proper coverage is so much 
money wasted. Here is one place where there 
can be no doubt that retrenchment will not im- 
pair educational efficiency. 

Business officials might well investigate the 
possibility of some cooperative insurance ar- 
rangement for groups of districts or for whole 
counties, whereby blanket coverage might be 
secured at lower rates than coverage of individ- 
ual risks. Every district should maintain in- 
timate and cooperative relations with the fire 
department in its jurisdiction. Periodic inspec- 
tions by fire-prevention experts can save a great 
deal on premiums by pointing out risks that 
might be overlooked by the people who see 
them every day. All those who use the build- 
ings should be cautioned and educated to an 
appreciation of the value of the property in- 
trusted to their use. 

Every district should make sure that it has 
the right kind of coverage for each kind of 
risk. It is ridiculous to find a fallen-building 
clause in an insurance policy on a corrugated- 
iron building and probably just as ridiculous to 
find it left out of one on a brick or tile building. 
Some districts that I have known had about 
the right amount of insurance coverage in total, 
but the distribution of it was such that had they 
lost “Building A” they would have been fully 
covered, in fact, they were more than fully cov- 
ered and could not have collected all of the 
insurance they thought they were buying; on 

the other hand, if “Building B” should burn, 
there have been cases where there was no in- 
surance or only 15 to 25 per cent coverage. In 
districts where there are portable bungalows 
and movable equipment that is moved from 
place to place, there should be coverage for ma- 
terials in transit, which can easily be written 
into the policy. Warehouse stocks should be 


covered by a variable risk coupled with a con- 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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Is Skipping Grades a Satisfactory Method of Acceleration? 


Jesse E. Adams and C. O. Ross, Professors of Education, University of Kentucky 


Confusion Regarding the Problem of 
Individual Differences 


That the educational significance of individ- 
ual differences is one of the most important 
educational discoveries of the present century 
there is general agreement. Unfortunately, at 
this point agreement ceases. Wide as are the 
individual differences in achievement existing 
among pupils, they are hardly wider than the 
differences in opinion existing among the edu- 
cators as to what is to be done about the prob- 
lem. Furthermore, like Mark Twain’s observa- 
tion on the weather, there is a lot of talk about 
it, but nobody does anything about it. At any 
rate, the talking far exceeds the doing. 

One of the suggestions often heard is that of 
homogeneous grouping. A dozen years ago 
there was rather general agreement that this 
afforded the solution needed. However, begin- 
ning with Bagley’s assault in Chicago in 1922, 
animated discussions have followed at each 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association; one of 
the most lively being at the recent meeting in 
Washington. Today, educators are apparently 
much less sure of their ground than they have 
been in a decade.’ 

Moreover, whatever the merits of homogene- 
ous groupings, it is essentially a method for 
the larger schools. The smaller schools must 
seek to meet the problem in other ways. What 
they need is some method of taking care of 
the exceptional pupil as an individual. 

One of the most obvious methods is that of 
permitting accelerated pupils to skip grades. 
This, if sound educationally, has many things 
to commend it; it requires no special equip- 
ment, no extra or especially trained teachers, 
and is equally applicable to small schools and 
large. The critical question then is not, “Is it 
practical administratively?”, but, “Is it sound 
educationally?” 

Unfortunately, up to the present time but 
little experimental evidence has been assembled 
regarding the problem. Of the limited studies 
available, that of Martin? involving 100 pupils 
in Long Beach, California, is among the best. 
In substance, two of Martin’s conclusions are 
as follows: 
| 1. Very superior pupils in intelligence can 
skip half grades without a noticeable lowering 
of the subsequent school records, while average 
pupils, as a rule, will not succeed: 

2. There is a greater lowering of the pupils’ 
subsequent records as a result of skipping the 
lower grades than there is in skipping grades 
five and six. 

It should be noted, however, that Martin’s 
study was a one-group experiment. Variations 
in achievement from grade to grade are sure 
to occur for many pupils whether they skip 
grades or not. One can never be sure, there- 
fore, whether the superior record of Johnny in 
4B is due to his having skipped 3A, the added 
stimulation of new curriculum content, the 
personality of a new teacher, or merely due to 





1Good recent. critical discussions of the problem include the 
following: Those favoring the scheme are: Odell, C. W. ‘“Pro- 
visions for Mentally Atypical Pupils,” University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. 29, No. 6; Bureau of Educational Research 
Bulletin No. 59, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., 1931, pp. 
59-65; and Sumonds, P. M., “Homogeneous Grouping,” Teach- 
ers College Record, March, 1931, pp. 506-517. Those opposing 
the idea are: McGaughy, J. R., ‘“‘Homogeneous Grouping of 
Pupils,” Childhood Education, Vol. 6, pp. 291-296, March, 
1930; and Keliher, A. V., “‘A Critical Study of Homogeneous 
Grouping,’ Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 452, New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931, p. 165. 

2Martin. A. H., “A Study of the Subsequent Standing of 
Specially Promoted Pupils,” The Twenty-third Year Book of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, pp. 333-- 
353. 


the fact that he has a teacher with different 
standards of marking. The uncertainty existing 
is not unlike that of the old woman who ex- 
pressed her doubts regarding the merits of the 
patent medicine she has been taking, in these 
words: ‘You see, I never can tell how bad I’d 
a been feelin’ if I hadn’t a took it!” 


A Controlled Experiment in Skipping 


In order to provide a definite control, the 
writers conducted an experiment covering two 
years, in which students of like ability and 
achievement were paired against each other. 
One member of each pair skipped a half grade 
or whole grade, while the other member of the 
pair was retained in the normal grade. 

The solution of the groups was as follows: 
At the beginning of school, in the fall of 1928, 
teachers in grades 3 to 7, inclusive, were asked 
to make a list of the pupils whom they regard- 
ed as the highest fourth of their classes during 
the preceding year. The lists so prepared con- 
sisted of about 400 pupils from an enrollment 
of 1,600 pupils, representing four schools in 
three different cities. Upon the basis of scores 
on the National Intelligence Test and the 
Stanford Achievement Test as many pairs of 
like ability and achievement were formed as 
possible. In most cases boys were paired against 
boys, and girls against girls. These pairs were 
then checked with the judgment of the teach- 
ers, and only pairs whose test scores were con- 
firmed by the teachers’ judgment were retained. 
A list of 87 pairs remained. Of these, 60 re- 
mained intact for the first year of the experi- 
ment, but the number was reduced to 29 pairs 
at the end of the second year. 

The procedure employed was a simple one. 
The skipper was given to understand that he 
was on trial in the new grade to which he was 
promoted, while his partner, retained in the 
normal grade, was told that he would be 
skipped the next year if he made a good rec- 
ord in the grade he was in. The purpose of this 
was to make each pupil feel that he was having 
a square deal and that the outcome was en- 
tirely up to him. To further insure that no in- 
justice was done, both members of all pairs 
were tested every six weeks during the first 
year with well-known standard tests. Teachers 
were given no special instruction other than 
the caution not to expect too sudden an adjust- 
ment to the reasonable amount of coaching if 
necessary. 

A general question for which an answer has 
been sought by this study, ‘How does the prog- 
ress made by superior pupils who skip over a 
half grade or whole grade compare with that 
of pupils of like ability who are retained in 
their normal grade?” For convenience this gen- 
eral question has been broken into four specific 
questions. 

1. Are the effects of skipping, whether fav- 
orable or unfavorable, equally marked in all 
grades? 

2. Are the effects of skipping, whether fav- 
orable or unfavorable, equally marked in all 
subjects? 

3. Are the effects of skipping immediate or 
delayed; that is, are they greater the first year 
or in later years? 

4. To what extent are the effects of skipping 
dependent upon local conditions? 


Effects of Skipping by Grades 


During the first year of the experiment, 35 
of the 60 skippers made greater gains in edu- 
cational age than their partners, while 3 others 
made equal gains. Taking all grades together, 
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skipper were approximately 2 to 1. 

The amount of the difference is also impo 
tant. On the average, the skipper excelled h 
partner by 1.3 months in educational age. Th 
amount was greatest in the second grade where 
it was 11.6 months, but in the sixth grade the 
skipper actually fell behind his partners by 2.5 
months. In grades 3, 4, and 5 the average gains 
favoring the skipper were 1.4, .3, and .9, re- 
spectively. Both in terms of number of pupils 
and in amounts of gains the most favorable 
grade for skipping appeared to be the seventh 
while the least favorable grade appeared to be 
the sixth. This appeared to be true, whether 
the comparisons were made on the basis of edu- 
cational age, or on the basis of reading age and 
arithmetic age considered separately. 


Effects of Skipping by Subjects 


Since educational age is a measure involving 
the average of all subjects together, it is worth 
while to examine the effects separately upon 
the two principal subjects, reading and arith- 
metic. 

In reading age, the gain of the skipper dur- 
ing the first year excelled that of his partner 
in 27 cases, equaled it in 7 cases, and fell be- 
hind it in 26 cases. The most favorable record 
was made in the fifth grade where 12 skippers 
excelled their partners and only 5 fell behind, 
whereas in the sixth grade, 4 out of 8 fell be- 
hind. In grades 3, 4, and 7, the chances were 
about even that the gains would be at least as 
great for the skipper as for his partner. The 
situation for arithmetic was slightly more fav- 
orable to the skipper. In 30 cases out of 60 the 
skipper excelled his partner and equaled his 
partner’s record in 4 other cases. The only 
grade where the retained pupils excelled the 
arithmetic gains of the skipper was in the sixth. 
In this grade 5 of the retained out of 8 excelled 
the skipper. 

In terms of amount of gains, the skippers, on 
the average, excelled their partners in reading 
age by 2.8 months, and in arithmetic age by 
2.7 months as against an average superiority 
of all subjects combined of 1.3 months. How- 
ever, this gain was mainly in the seventh grade 
where the 5 skippers excelled their partners by 
11.0 months in reading and 23.6 months in 
arithmetic. When measured in terms of the 
numbers of pupils involved, gains in arithmetic 
slightly excelled those in reading, but when 
measured in terms of the amount of gain they 
were just about equal, although greater in both 


subjects than in the average for all subjects 
combined. 


Effects of Skipping by Years 


Are the effects of skipping immediate or de- 
layed? The data of this experiment provided 
two ways of answering this question. One way 
was to prepare the gains made by the skippers 
during the year when they skipped with those 
which they made the following year. The second 
way was to compare the gains made by the 
pupils who skipped during the second year of 
the experiment with the gains made the second 
year by the pupils who skipped the year pre- 
ceding. 

Of the 29 pairs of pupils who continued in 
the same schools until the end of the second 
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year of the experiment, 17 made greater gains 
in educational age the year they skipped than 
the following year and another pupil made the 
same gain. In the terms of amount of educa- 
tional age the gains made the first year ex- 
celled those made the second year by approx- 


“about one third of those skipping grades 4 and 


.6 did better the first year. In only grade 4, 
“however, did the evidence point strongly to the 
conclusion that the effect of skipping that grade 
‘yas delayed, even here, however, the gains 
,Were greater the first year than were those of 
. their partners. Only 3 of the 8 pupils in grade 


‘4 made greater gains in educational age and 


” arithmetic age the year they were skipped than 


the following year, while in reading age only 
one of the eight did better the first year. 

It will be recalled that the pupils who are 
paired with pupils skipped during the first year 
of the experiment were themselves permitted 
to skip during the second year of the experi- 
ment. Of the 29 original skippers who skipped 
the first year, only nine excelled their partners 
the second year of the experiment, the year 
when their partners were allowed to skip. In 
terms of gains in educational age the 29 orig- 
inal skippers who excelled their partners the 
first year by 32 per cent, actually fell behind 
these same partners the second year by 22 per 
cent. Regardless of which member of the pair 
was skipped, the data suggest that the skipper 
had a good chance to excel his partner that 
year. The effect of skipping was therefore im- 
mediate, being especially marked during the 
year when the skipping occurred. 


Effects of Skipping on Local Conditions 


Since the experiment involved the pupils in 
four schools, two in one city and the other two 
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in two different cities, the writers were inter- 
ested in examining the data to determine to 
what extent they were consistent from school 
to school. When all grades were considered to- 
gether there was considerable agreement in 
reading gains in the four schools, but not such 
close agreement in arithmetic age or in educa- 
tional age. When the grades were considered 
individually there appeared no observable con- 
sistency in the schools, with the exception of 
the fifth-grade reading where all four schools 
showed gains favoring the skipper. Whether 
such inconsistency was due to the smallness of 
the numbers, when grades and schools were 
considered separately, or due to such variables 
as the personalities of the teachers and the pol- 
icies of the schools, this study provided no 
answer. 
To Summarize 


In spite of the general agreement as to the 
educational significance of individual differ- 
ences, there are wide differences of opinion as 
to what is to be done about the problem. As 
a solution, at least in part, skipping grades has 
been suggested and widely practiced, although 
with little or no experimental evidence to sup- 
port it. 

Upon the basis of group intelligence and gen- 
eral achievement tests, the writers formed 87 
pairs of pupils in like ability of achievement in 
grades 3 to 7. One member of the pair was 
skipped the first year of the experiment and 
the other member the second year. The results 
will be briefly summarized under four headings. 

1. Are the effects of skipping equally marked 
in all grades? Answer: Whether measured in 
terms of the numbers of individuals excelling, 
or in terms of the amount of gains made, the 
most favorable grade for skipping appears to 
be the seventh, and the least favorable, the 
sixth. In the seventh grade, four out of five 
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skippers excelled their partners by 11.6 months 
in educational age, whereas in the sixth grade 
only two out of six skippers excelled. The 
group, as a whole, fell behind their partners an 
average of 2.5 months in educational age. In 
grades 2, 4, and 5 the odds favoring the skip- 
per were about 2 to 1. 

2. Are the effects of skipping equally marked 
in all subjects? Amswer: When measured in 
terms of numbers of pupils excelling their part- 
ners, the gains in arithmetic slightly excelled 
those in reading, whereas they were approx- 
imately equal in amount, although greater in 
both subjects than in educational age, which 
is the average of all subjects. 

3. Are the effects of skipping immediate or 
delayed? Answer: The effects are immediate. 
Of the 29 pairs of pupils who remained intact 
for two years, 17 made greater gains in edu- 
cational age the year they skipped than they 
did the following year, the average superiority 
being one third. Furthermore, when conditions 
were reversed the second year, the pupils who 
had been allowed to skip excelled the pupils 
who had skipped the preceding year by 22 per 
cent, although they had fallen behind the same 
pupils the preceding year by 32 per cent. 

4. To what extent are the effects of skipping 
dependent upon local conditions? Answer: The 
data did not permit a definite answer to this 
question. While there is little observable con- 
sistency among the four schools, when com- 
pared with each other it was not clear whether 
it was due to such variables as the personalities 
of teachers, or the policies of schools or merely 
the smallness of the numbers involved. 

The results of this two-year experiment, in 
the judgment of the authors, warrant the con- 
clusion that under reasonably favorable condi- 
tions skipping is a satisfactory method of ac- 
celerating pupils of superior ability. 


Does a Supervision and Testing Program Pay? 


I. J. Deck, Superintendent of Schools, Crockett, Texas 


After the writer had been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Crockett, Texas, in the spring of 
1929, he received the impression from various 
sources that the Crockett schools were superior 
in achievement to most schools of the state. 
Observations of teacher-pupil reactions in Sep- 
tember, however, raised the question whether 
the schools were not below the prevalent Texas 
standard. At the end of the first month, all the 
teachers were requested to provide the superin- 
tendent with grade sheets for study. After a 
careful review of the pupils’ grades, it seemed 
that the teachers could not well justify most 
of the marks placed on the grade sheets. At 
the end of the second month, it was clear that 
some teachers were issuing higher grades to 
pupils than they deserved, and to others prob- 
ably lower than they merited. Some grade 
sheets recorded A’s for 90 per cent of the chil- 
dren in some subjects. 

After a review of the October records, the 
superintendent asked the board of education 


to furnish testing material for a complete 


check-up of the grades and high school. It was 


recommended that this survey be made (1) to 
determine the educational achievement of the 
(2) to compare the local achievement 
(3) to enable compari- 
sons with other school systems of Texas; and 
(4) to determine whether any reorganization of 
classes and the reclassification of pupils would 


schools; 
with standard norms; 


be necessary. 
Reasons for Using the Test 


The board consented to the check-up because 
some members had, for some time, sensed that 


a few teachers were giving grades to please the 
pupils, or to hold the good will of certain par- 
ents. There were other good reasons for the 
survey: Several elderly married women had 
been teaching for years in the local schools, and 
resented supervision and changes which seemed 
to be necessary in organization and administra- 
tion. Since they had taught so long, no one 
had presumed to supervise them or to change 
the old order which they had established. Ob- 
servation of their teaching did not seem to 
warrant their good opinion of themselves. In 
fact, the superintendent became convinced that 
the whole school system needed a thorough 
overhauling. This he knew, would meet with 
opposition on the part of some of the faculty, 
probably of a few school-board members, and 
a part of the public. Unless sufficient facts in- 
dicating the existing situation could be mar- 
shaled, it would be impossible to shake the 
exalted opinion of the high achievements of the 
schools. 

The Stanford Achievement Tests were given 
during the first week of November, in all grades 
from the second to the seventh inclusive. The 
tests were conducted by the superintendent, 
and the teachers scored and tabulated the re- 
sults. For purposes of judgment the results 
were compared with the norms recorded 
nationally for the Stanford tests. To bring out 
more definitely the actual situation, the scores 
were also compared with the scores made in the 
Texas City schools. This community is in the 
same general population class of Crockett, and 
had been carefully surveyed in 1928, so that 


accurate figures on the Stanford norms were 
available. 

The results of this first test in Crockett, 
which will be designated in the article below 
as low third, low fourth, etc., show that the 
local schools as a whole were not up to the 
national norms and were somewhat below the 
achievement of X City. 

The test in arithmetic revealed that the pu- 
pils were very inaccurate in the four fundamen- 
tal operations. The November tests in language, 
history, and literature were similarly disap- 
pointing. 


How the Test Results Were Used 


The results of the tests were not merely made 
known to the teachers and the board of educa- 
tion, but were used during the entire year as 
the basis for emphasizing necessary improve- 
ments in teaching methods. The teacher soon 
realized the fact that achievement tests meas- 
ure a teacher’s ability to teach and to “get 
over” her subject to her pupils, quite as much 
as they measure the pupil’s ability to learn. 

As promptly as compilations and graphs 
could be worked out, they were made available 
to the teachers. Weak places in instruction and 
achievement were pointed out, and causes of 
failures in each subject were studied. At the 
biweekly faculty meetings, the teachers were 
thoroughly familiarized with all problems which 
confronted them for the remainder of the year. 
In some subjects as arithmetic, drill work was 
requested at points where the children were 
shown to be weak. 
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The achievement record of each pupil was 
used for reclassification and for homogeneous 
grouping. In each class, fast and slow divisions 
were arranged so that the teacher could adjust 
her work. 

In order to give each teacher a chance to do 
the best possible work, the grades above the 
third were departmentalized, and the teachers 
were assigned a single subject to teach. In this 
connection, the college record of each teacher 
was studied to determine what subject she was 
best qualified to teach and could teach most 
successfully. Thus, a teacher who was particu- 
larly strong in English taught English classes; 
one who preferred arithmetic taught arithmetic 
classes. 

In the individual visitation of classes, and in 
the faculty meetings, during the year, the teach- 
ers were aided in (a) choosing the subject 
matter to be taught, (b) in plan writing, (c) 
in teaching pupils how to study, and (d) in se- 
lecting and applying modern methods and 
techniques. 

All meetings and other contacts centered en- 
tirely around the problem of aiding teachers to 
teach better the subjects which they had been 
assigned to teach. 

In some way the rumor was circulated among 
the teachers that anyone who failed to teach 
her subject satisfactorily during the year would 
lose her position, if a test to be given in May 
proved unsatisfactory. This unfounded state- 
ment which did not come to the superinten- 
dent’s knowledge until after the annual election 
of officers, acted as a spur upon each to put 
forth her best efforts. 


Using Meetings and Professional 
Literature 


During the entire year, the superintendent 
not only made the greatest possible use of su- 
pervisory visits, but also conferred with indi- 
vidual teachers upon every possible occasion. 
The most important contacts with the teachers 
as a whole were the biweekly faculty meetings 
which were held throughout the entire year. At 
these meetings, teachers were instructed in (1) 
plan writing, (2) the daily preparation of les- 
sons, (3) the importance and technique of 
making lesson assignments, (4) the art of 
questioning, and (5) the importance of teach- 
ing children how to work and study. 

A third activity to improve the quality of 
instruction was the special study of literature 
dealing with methods of teaching the elemen- 
tary-school subjects. During the second sem- 
ester, papers based upon the study of current 
literature were prepared by various teachers 
and were made an important part of the bi- 
weekly staff meeting. In assigning readings on 
the literature of method the superintendent 
took into account the fact that many of the 
teachers had been in the teaching field for 
years and had not gone to college or summer 
school, or kept up with modern educational 
practices and principles. It seemed that an ex- 
tensive review of modern methods would at 
least give the entire group an overview of re- 
cent developments and improvements and a 
personal view of themselves and their antiquat- 
ed notions and methods. The readings did show 
quite a few that were out of step with modern 
educational practices and that they should go 
back to school, or leave the school system. 
Some of the old teachers as a fact, did not ap- 
ply in the following year. A few asked for a 
leave of absence, and a few others were re- 
quired to attend college each summer until they 
could obtain a degree. 


The Spring Test Results 


The entire battery of tests was used again in 
May, to determine the effect of the year’s work. 
The May tests revealed some very interesting 
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scores. Reading had been raised from several 
points below standard to several points above 
standard in all grades. The results in the sixth 
grade will illustrate what happened: The stand- 
ard score of the Stanford test in reading for 
L-6 is 151. In the Crockett schools, the Novem- 
ber score was 137, but in May, the average 
score in Crockett was 168. The standard norm 
for this grade and subject is 162, the Crockett 
schools therefore made a gain of 31 points in 
reading for the year. 

A study of the scores in arithmetic revealed 
even greater gains. The standard norm for 
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The results of the program have been satis- 
factory when it is remembered that failures and 
repeaters have decreased more than 50 per 
cent, that at the end of the year 1932 the total 
failures amounted to only 5 per cent in all sub- 
jects and grades. Three years ago, the failures 
ran as high as 15 per cent in some subjects or 
grades. 

Perhaps the general effect of the program of 
supervision and testing will be understood from 
Table I, which is a condensed record of the 
total average scores for grades two to seven 
inclusive: 





TABLE I 
1929 1930 1931 1932 Grade of Grade of Grade of Grade of 
Total Total Total Total Achievement Achievement Achievement Achievement 
Grade Score Score Score Score 1929 1930 1931 1932 
2nd 10 12 32 45 aa 2.9 3.1 3.8 
3rd 19 30 55 55 3.4 4.5 44 4.4 
4th 32 44 65 67 4.4 5.4 5.8 5.4 
5th 42 49 78 85 $2 6.0 6.4 74 
6th 59 62 88 90 5.9 7.2 7.8 8.1 
7th 64 69 94 96 7.0 8.1 8.7 9.0 


Stanford L-5 on November 1 is 140. The Croc- 
kett sccre for November 1 was 140. At the end 
of the year the average score for H-5 was 188. 
A study of the X City school results revealed 
a score of 157 for H-5. The Stanford standard 
norm for H-5 is 159, a total gain of 48 was 
made in Crockett from the time the first test 
was made until the second was given. 

Other grades and subjects made similar gains 
in achievement. The Stanford standard score 
for arithmetic in L-7 is 196. The X City school 
system showed an average of 191 for L-7, 
and 210 for H-7. In Crockett, the average 
score for L-7 was 179, and H-7 220. An analy- 
sis of the test results showed that the pupils in 
this grade were weak on November 1 in the 
four fundamental operations and in reasoning. 
During the year, considerable drill and sup- 
plementary work were given, and a standard 
workbook was used. The results speak for 
themselves. 

The scores for language, history, and litera- 
ture revealed that the pupils in all the grades 
made surprising gains from November to May. 

At the close of the school year 1929-30, full 
advantage was taken of the improvement in 
work. Many pupils were given double promo- 
tions. Several were promoted from the sixth 
to the eighth grade. The per cent of failures was 
reduced from 15 per cent to 5 per cent on an 
average for the whole school. 


Some Effects of the Testing 


During the past three years, the program of 
testing has been continued. With each reorgan- 
ization of classes, the pupils have been reclassi- 
fied and in each class the children have been 
grouped. The departmentalization has been 
fully carried out, and the work in the faculty 
meetings has been carried on actively. 


ee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee 
MODERN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


No subject is more in the minds of those 
who are concerned with the interests of the 
public schools than that of their support. 
There are many angles to this large and in- 
creasingly difficult problem and under pres- 
ent economic conditions the situation is in 
danger of becoming acute. The ability to 
meet an economic emergency, such as now 
exists, without panic and without taking a 
loss in the schools, deserves to be regarded 
as the highest type of good administration. — 
J. M. McConnell, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Minnesota. 
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The foregoing figures show that pupils at 
the end of the 1932 testing program had raised 
their achievement norms from one to six months 
above the three previous consecutive years, 
and that all grades had been raised from sev- 
eral months to a year above the standard for 
the grade. The table should read as follows: 
Second grade at the end of the year 1929, when 
the second test was given, made a total score 
of 10 in all subjects for the grade, or a grade 
equivalent of 2 years and 8 months; at the 
close of the year 1930, the second grade’s total 
average score was 12, with a grade equivalent 
of 2 years and 9 months; and at the end of 
1931, the total average score was 32, with a 
grade equivalent of 3 years and 1 month, and 
at the end of 1932, the total average score was 
45, with a grade equivalent of 3.8. 


Gains Continue Steadily 


The score of 32 and 45 is much larger than 
the previous average scores, due to the differ- 
ence in New Stanford Achievement Test and 
the old tests, but the grade equivalents are not 
changed and reveal a gain of ten months over 
the previous years. 

Other grades should be read in the same way 
as the second has been interpreted. The table 
reveals that the third and fourth grades for 
1931 and 1932 failed to make a steady gain for 
these years as other grades show. These two 
grades for 1931 do not measure as high as the 
same grades did the previous year, but show a 
good gain for 1932. All other grades reveal a 
steady gain in achievement of a few months 
from year to year for the four consecutive 
years testing program. 

A review of all achievement scores which 
were too extensive to be included in this article, 
reveal that the average scores of all subjects in 
all grades have been raised during the past four 
years after the first tests were given, from be- 
low standard in most subjects and grades to 
several points above standard in all grades. In 
fact, the whole school has been raised 114 years 
since the first test was given in 1929. 

If a school system can show that it has grad- 
ually raised its standard of achievement from 
3 to 16 months during a period of three years, 
from below standard, to a year and six months 
above standard in nearly all subjects and 
grades, after the first tests were given and su- 
pervision practiced; if it can show that failures 
have been decreased 50 per cent or more, and 
that double promotions have saved the district 
several thousand dollars; it is fairly good evi- 
dence that supervision and an annual achieve- 
ment testing program is worth while and pays. 
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School Board Heads Who Make History in American Education 


RAYMOND GOULD 


President, Board of Education, 
Lakeview Consolidated School District, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Mr. Raymond Gould became a member of 
the Lakeview board of education in 1927 and 
has been president of the board for the past 
four years. As a member of the board, he has 
taken a progressive view and interpreted the 
educational program and policies of the board 





RAYMOND GOULD 
President, Board of Education, 
Lakeview Consolidated School District, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


only in terms of service to the children. He 
has had a part in two quite extensive building 
programs, the enrollment of the school having 
more than doubled since he became a member 
of the board. 

In the business world, Mr. Gould is a manu- 
facturer of musical instruments, doing a whole- 
sale business in violins and strings. He is a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce of Battle 
Creek and of the Kiwanis Club of the same 
city. 

He is a native of Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Ten years ago Mr. Gould moved with his 
family to the suburban section known as Lake- 
view, a residential development outside the city 
limits which now has a population well over 
five thousand people. He is active in all civic 
and community life, particularly in the field of 
music, and the cause of education. 


DR. SAMUEL E. FLETCHER 


Chairman of the School Committee, 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 


Dr. Fletcher is completing his tenth year as 
a member of the school committee and his third 
consecutive term as chairman by unanimous 
choice of the committee. As chairman he has 
made a valuable contribution from his experi- 
ence in civic and municipal affairs. During his 
administration important progress has been 
made in the building of new schools, in the im- 
provement of buildings and grounds, and in 
the selection of sites for future schools. He has 
encouraged an extensive program of evening 
schools for adults in academic and trade edu- 
cation which has been administered with ut- 
most economy. 

As mayor for two terms, in 1910 and 1911, 
as chairman of the library trustees in 1915, and 





The contribution made by leaders in the field 
of school administration was never more intense 
and at the same time more gratifying than it is 
at the present time. Those who head the board 
of education, though, are usually identified in an 
intimate way with the economic, civic, and social 
activities of their respective communities. 

Thus, they are also exposed to the influences 
which at times batter their opposition to the 
cause of popular education in the guise of econ- 
omy and retrenchments which are retrogressive 
in spirit and harmful in fact. The country must, 
in the stress and storm of a disturbed condition, 
look to these leaders for that calm steadfastness 
and guidance so essential to the school adminis- 
trative service. 

The biographical sketches here presented were 
in every instance prepared by writers who were 
in close contact with their subjects. They have 
lifted into view the true merits of the persons 
here discussed and thus provided a series of char- 
acter studies well worthy the attention of the 
American school public. 
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as president of the Chamber of Commerce in 
1913, he has rendered valuable civic service. 
He contributed valuable professional services 
to the underprivileged child committee. He is 
now serving as chairman of the trustees of the 
school employees’ relief fund, organized to fur- 
nish aid to needy school children and their 
families. 





DR. SAMUEL E. FLETCHER 


Chairman of the School Committee, 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 


A native of Milford, Massachusetts, a grad- 
uate of the public schools, and of Boston Uni- 
versity Medical School, Dr. Fletcher has been 
a practicing physician in Chicopee since 1892, 
and medical examiner in Hampden county since 
1918. He is chairman of the staff at the Wesson 
Memorial Hospital. He is also vice-chairman of 
the executive committee of Wesson Maternity 
Hospital, president of Chicopee Physicians’ 
Association, and a member of The American 
Institute of Homeopathy, The Massachusetts 
Homeopathic Medical Society, and The Spring- 
field Academy of Medicine. 


JOHN J. QUINN 


President, Board of Education, Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey 


Despite the country-wide demand for curtail- 
ment of public expenditures, President John J. 
Quinn, of the Perth Amboy board of education, 
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has consistently and successfully championed 
the idea that drastic financial curtailment in 
the schools represents not sound economy, but 
that in the final analysis it represents ineffi- 
ciency and educational waste. He says, “It is 
not economy to balance the budget by writing 
off our greatest asset, adequate education.” 

He is serving his sixth year as president. 
Perth Amboy is an industrial city of 45,000 
population, situated in the New York-New 
Jersey metropolitan area. Mr. Quinn is actively 





JOHN J. QUINN 


President, Board of Education, 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


interested in the present and future welfare of 
his native city and takes a just pride in her 
past history which is rich in important accom- 
plishment since pre-Revolutionary days when 
Perth Amboy was the capital of the Colony of 
East Jersey. 

During Mr. Quinn’s term of office as presi- 
dent the board of education has added a gym- 
nasium to the Perth Amboy High School that 
is one of the finest in New Jersey. Shops have 
also been added, and a cafeteria which is con- 
sidered one of the best-equipped in the east. 

Mr. Quinn is a banker, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Raritan Trust Company, and a rec- 
ognized leader in local business and civic activ- 
ities. It can be said of John Quinn as of the 
“Golden Rule Mayor” of Cleveland, that, “He 
never spoke ill of his city.” 


RICHARD T. GREENE 


President, Board of Education, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey 


In his capacity as school administrator, Mr. 
Greene believes that good schools are the chief 
contributary to a community’s material pros- 
perity, and therefore, that the highest possible 
standards should be maintained. Under his 
leadership the board has acted with a maximum 
degree of unanimity in all important policies. 
The school plant and program have been de- 
veloped in keeping with the growth of the com- 
munity and the need for additional services. 
The services which are now being rendered, and 
the adequacy of the physical plant are due to 
careful planning in which the anticipation of 
future requirements had full consideration. 

Among his beliefs he also holds that deci- 
sions should be made on consideration of all 
available facts and by the use of brains, not 
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emotions; that laws should forbid and punish 
axiomatic crimes but not attempt to create or 
control matters purely moral; that agencies of 
individual reform should precede agencies of 
trial and punishment; that compulsory school- 
ing does not insure education; that not every 
child should be encouraged to attend college; 
that secret fraternities, openly avowed and 
rightly controlled, are valuable adjuncts to high 
schools; that punctilious observance of obliga- 
tions in small as well as large affairs is an index 
of character; that the golden rule should not 
be suspended. 

In the matter of school policies, Mr. Greene 
believes that they should be adapted to local 
conditions. A board of education should operate 
as does a board of directors of an important 
corporation. He holds that every member of 
the board should consider every important 
question, a principle which has led to the aban- 
donment of the standing committee system, 





RICHARD T. GREENE 
President, Board of Education, 
Montclair, New Jersey 

and that the superintendent of schools is the 
executive officer of the board and responsible 
to the board for the carrying out of its general 
policies and specific directions. He has been a 
member of the board since 1924 and its pres- 
ident since 1925. 

Richard T. Greene is the senior member of 
the law firm of Greene and Hurd of New York 
City. He was born at Port Henry, Essex county, 
New York, and is of tenth-generation descent 
from his American progenitor John Greene, 
surgeon, Gillingham, Berks, England, who came 
to this country in 1630 and was founder of the 
family known as the Warwick, Rhode Island, 
Greenes. Educated in the public schools and 
Free Academy of Rochester, New York; Rut- 
gers College, B.S. degree in 1889; and Albany 
Law School, LL.B. degree 1891, from which 
institution he was graduated with highest hon- 
ors. He is a member of the American, New 
York City, and New York County Bar Asso- 
ciations, and New York Law Institute. 

Mr. Greene has retained life-long interest in 
Rutgers, serving as president of the ’89 alumni; 
member of the College Alumni Council; pres- 
ident, one term, of the General Association of 
Alumni; president, Rutgers Chapter D. K. E. 
Alumni; and twice president of the national 
organization of Delta Kappa Epsilon. He is 
identified with numerous civic and social or- 
ganizations. He enjoys chess, music, literature, 
stereoscopics, golf, the society of young people, 
and lively encounters in good causes. In the 
summertime he spends as much time as possi- 
ble at West Hyannisport, Cape Cod, where he 
has a summer home. 
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GEORGE A. ISELEY 
President, Board of Education, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 
In his capacity as mayor, Mr. Iseley became, 


a year ago, the ex officio chairman of the board 
of education. 





GEORGE A. ISELEY 
President, Board of Education, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Although he has been officially connected 
with the public schools of Raleigh for only one 
year, he has manifested a keen interest in the 
educational opportunities offered by the city 
schools, and has labored faithfully for their 
welfare. He believes in employing the best 
teachers and maintaining the highest salary 
schedule possible, in keeping with the ability 
of the community to pay. 

Mr. Iseley is a leader in civic activities. He 
is a member of the American Legion, Chamber 
of Commerce, and Chairman of the County 
Board of Health, which also administers the 
public-health program in the city. 


A STUDY OF CLASS SIZE AND 
ITS EFFECT UPON PUPIL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Mr. S. N. Ewan, Jr., principal of the high 
school at Lansdowne, Pa., has issued a report 
of a study which was begun to determine the 
effect of class size upon pupil achievement. For 
comparative purposes, the progress of pupils in 
classes under 15 in number was measured 
against that of pupils in classes over 30. 

The method may best be determined by 
showing the procedure in one particular subject. 
Two classes in English satisfying the size re- 
quirements were selected. Both these classes 
were under the same instructor, receiving the 
same kind and amount of instruction. After a 
definite period of instruction, such as a semes- 
ter, a standardized test was given each class 
section. Pupils in the small class were paired 
with pupils of equal I.Q. in the large class. 
After pairing, the average score of the pupils 
selected from the small class was compared to 
that of the pupils matched with them in the 
large class. The chief factor accounting for any 
difference in progress of the two groups would 
appear to be that of class size. 

In the belief that other factors might possibly 
affect the validity of the study, a thorough 
background analysis was made of each pupil 
under observation. In all 18 such paired classes 
have been studied. 

These classes were in English, Latin, mathe- 
matics, history, science, and typewriting, and 
from the background studies a number of in- 
teresting facts were obtained. 
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It was noted that the I.Q. may not be trusted 
as a guide to results. One pupil with an I.Q. of 
130 may be doing a low grade of work and at 
the same time is a member of a small class, 
Another pupil with the next to the lowest I.Q 
is doing excellent work and is in a large class. 

In 12 of 18 paired cases studied in a sopho- 
more history class, the grades obtained corre. 
sponded with the averages received for history 
in the junior high school. 

The election of a subject appeared to be a 
definite indication of results. Of 18 pupils in 
one class, 7 elected the subject, and the remain- 
der were required to take it. Of the 7, only 2 
are doing good work. Of the 11 others, 3 are 
doing excellent work. Pupils with no previous 
experience in a similar subject do as well as 
experienced pupils. Pupils carrying extracur- 
ricular activities do as well and better than 
those not so engaged. Equal results were ob- 
tained in classes meeting the first and last peri- 
ods of the day. 

The study was conducted over a period of a 
year and a half and will be continued until it 
becomes a three-year study. The results appear 
to indicate that pupils in large classes achieve 
as well as those in a small class. Larger classes 
will materially reduce the cost of instruction. 


RATING TEACHERS AS AN IN. 
STRUMENT IN SUPERVISION 


Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington, D. C 


Teachers and supervisory officers usually 
look on rating as a disagreeable task. However, 
in a school system which is efficiently organized 
and administered, some means of evaluating the 
services of teachers is required. 

In general, the rating of teachers is justified 
(1) to protect teachers on tenure against pos- 
sible unworthy opposition by their superior 
officer; (2) to make possible promotion on 
merit, whether under the single-salary schedule, 
or by a special salary established for superior 
teachers; (3) to make possible the promotion 
of the most outstanding teachers to higher 
teaching and administrative positions in the 
school service; and (4) to promote the general 
improvement of classroom supervision through 
the constructive help of the supervisor. 

While lay control continues in the establish- 
ment of educational policies, the professional 
opinion of educators largely determines courses 
of study, textbooks to be used, methods of 
instruction, and other important phases of the 
educational program. The educational program 
of the school centers in each individual class- 
room. Without first-class teachers, no school 
system can be efficient. 

It is the primary function of supervision to 
promote efficient classroom instruction. It re- 
quires systematic observation of the work of 
the classroom, the formulation of definite plans 
for improvement, and the observation by the 
supervisor of the results achieved by the teacher 
in her efforts toward improvement. 

The rating of the teacher should take place 
at the end of the school year. It represents the 
professional judgment of the supervisor on the 
value of the services performed by the teacher, 
and it establishes a record which is both in the 
interests of the teacher and of the supervisor. 

The technique of supervision has not been as 
carefully worked out as the technique of class- 
room teaching and the procedure, therefore, 
varies greatly. With the accumulation of de- 
tailed information in the research department 
concerning individual children and their needs, 
both teacher and supervisor are able to proceed 
more definitely on the basis of the facts ob- 
tained. As the scientific procedure is more fully 
developed in the educational practice, it will 
eventually be possible to analyze classroom pro- 
cedure more definitely and to formulate a more 
accurate and valuable professional estimate of 
the teaching product in the form of a rating. 
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The problem of equipping a school building, 
large or small, is not one to be passed over 
lightly. It is deserving of careful attention just 
as is the problem of the building itself, and the 
two problems are almost equally complex. The 
cost of equipment may be only one tenth that 
of the building, but this fraction does not in- 
dicate that the building construction should re- 
ceive ten times the attention and care. On the 
actual problem of equipping the school and 
how this is to be accomplished, there is little 
or no literature available for the board of edu- 
cation who must purchase and prepare the new 
building for the opening of school in the fall. 
Therefore, I consider it my duty to attempt to 
set down the several phases of the problem with 
their ramifications in such a manner that the 
board of education may be guided by some- 
thing more tangible that the fluent selling talk 
of a master salesman of school furniture. 


Specifications for School Equipment 


The specifications for school equipment 
should be written only in the light of the edu- 
cational program to be followed in the school 
equipped. The superintendent, in consultation 
with the principal, the department heads, and 
the teachers, must decide whether the instruc- 
tion is to be of the more traditional type, such 
as classroom recitations, the laboratory type, or 
some other type. This will have an important 
bearing upon such questions as fixed or mov- 
able classroom seating, the type of science 
tables, and the amount of other supplementary 
equipment necessary. After the type of furnish- 
ing for each room and the size of the group to 
be accommodated have been determined, it is 
necessary to check these tentative plans with 
the plans for the building. There are just three 
factors to be considered in making the specifica- 
tions for the equipment after the educational 
program to be carried on in the new building 
had once been determined. The size of the 
classroom ceases to be a factor after the build- 
ing plan has been approved by the board. The 
size of classes is often determined by the state 
department of education. Thus, two of the three 
factors have been definitely settled. The third 
factor, the type of furniture, is determined by 
the educational program. 


Types of Specifications 


Equipment specifications may be classified 
roughly under two heads: the bidders’ specifica- 
tions for the jobbers of schoolhouse equipment, 
and the manufacturers’ specifications. The first 
type gives the catalog number of a recognized 
manufacturer with any details such as special 
size, special finish, or extra equipment. The 
second type goes into the details of construction 
and mentions no particular make. The same 
article may be specified in either manner as 
shown in the following two examples: 

A. Bidders’ Type 

500 Pupil Desks. Blank Seating Company, No. 
114 or equal. Adjustable type fixed to the floor. 
Swivel seat. Desk equipped with approval inkwell 
and steel guard for the same. The size of the top 
16 by 24 in. approximately. Finish on top, school 
furniture brown. 

B. Manufacturers’ Type 

500 Pupil Desks. Adjustable type with pedestal, 
Swivel-type seat, fixed to the floor. Book Box: Size 
of top 16 by 24 in. Depth 5 by 5% in. front and 
rear outside measurements. Pencil strip 3 in. in 
width. Top to be selected clear-grain maple, sides 
of box to be of pressed steel, and the bottom of 
selected hard wood % in. thick. There shall be a 
lifting lid with friction hinges of steel 114 by 4 
In., attached to a pencil strip and lid by three wood 
screws in each. Rawhide is to be used to control 
the friction. Seat Part: The height should be 18 


Basic Considerations in Purchasing the Equipment for a High School 
G. E. Collins, Superintendent of Schools, Portageville, Missouri 
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The following article contains the essential 
portions of a statement prepared by the 
author for his board of education and formed 
the basis upon which the board developed its 
procedure for equipping a very successful 
new high-school building. — Editor. 
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in. from the floor at the highest adjustment. The 
seat and rail to be of clear-grain maple. Legs of 
Desk and Pedestal of Seat to be of steel with feet 
on legs. Jnkwells: To be of approved type. Finish: 
All wood parts to be finished in genuine DuPont 
Duco in the standard school furniture brown. 
Metal parts to be of black enamel, baked on. 
With either of the two types of specifications 
the same article would be received. The bidders 


-or jobbers of school-supply houses prefer the 


first. After the specification of the school furni- 
ture has been made and passed upon by the 
board of education using either the bidder’s 
form or the manufacturer’s form, then comes 
the matter of receiving bidders on the same. 


General Conditions of Bidders 


Before equipment specifications are sent out 
to prospective bidders, the general condition of 
bidding must be set up and copies for each 
bidder prepared. This set of general conditions 
should include all conditions that are common 
to all bids. It should include the following: 

a) Date of receiving bids. 

b) Date for opening bids. 

c) Date for thecompletion of the contract. 

d) The form in which the bids will be 
received. 

e) The surety bond or surety required. * 

Two types of surety are commonly required, 
one giving evidence of good faith in bidding, 
and the other protecting the board of education 
in case of failure on the part of the successful 
bidder to complete the contract. The first type 
of surety is required of all bidders and the sec- 
ond of the party to whom the contract is award- 
ed. The surety may be a bid bond, a certified 
check, or cash. The surety required of all bid- 
ders is to be returned as soon as the bids are 
opened and a contract awarded. 


Distribution of Forms 


After the material of the general conditions 
and the specifications is assembled, the question 
of distribution to the bidders arises. The form 
in which the copies are to be sent out depends 
in part upon the probable number of bidders. 
The number of bidders, in turn, depends upon 
the policy of the board of education. Some 
boards desire to limit the number of bidders, 
and to make their selection upon the basis of 
known quality of goods purchased in the past 
from certain firms, or of the previous perform- 
ance of the prospective bidder. Some boards 
freely distribute copies of the specifications to 
all who request them. 

When the board distributes the specification, 
it usually submits a bidder’s form blank to be 
used by all bidders for the sake of uniformity 
and definiteness. By doing this, the possibility 
in interpreting the bids for errors will be re- 
duced. The form must be prepared in such a 
way that the bidder may bid on specific items 
or on the entire specifications. 


Types of Bids 


There are three general types of bids; 

a) Bids covering the complete equipment of 
the school building. 

b) Bids covering the equipment for one de- 
partment or more. 

c) Bids that cover one specific kind of 
furniture. 
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The first type is not common unless the de- 
sire on the part of the board of education for 
a general contractor for the equipment is quite 
evident. Few dealers are able to place a good 
bid on every line of equipment needed in a 
building. The second type is much more com- 
mon as there are several manufacturers of 
laboratory furniture, library furniture, study- 
hall desks, and other special lines. The third 
type does not differ from the second. 

From the standpoint of the board of educa- 
tion in the purchasing of equipment there are 
some advantages and also disadvantages in ac- 
cepting one bid on all the equipment. There 
will be just one contractor, one performance 
bond, one guarantor, and one payee. A con- 
tractor may make a more harmonious and con- 
venient set-up than that resulting from several 
contractors. On the other hand, no dealer or 
manufacturer makes all lines of equipment, and 
it is necessary for him to sublet or subcontract 
for the lines of furniture in which he is not 
primarily connected. This puts the purchaser 
just one step farther from the manufacturer, 
which means added cost. Besides any adjust- 
ment or speeding up of the work, goes through 
too many offices before reaching the source of 
the goods. 

There is also the matter of price. Competitive 
bidding often keeps down the price in propor- 
tion to the number of bidders. The general 
bidders to furnish the complete set-up will be 
fewer if competitive bids are accepted on fur- 
niture for certain departments, or for a specific 
line of furniture. Again, if the manufacturer of 
the goods would permit a bid direct, then the 
profit of the jobber or dealer of that particular 
line of furniture would be eliminated. Manu- 

facturers oftentimes submit such bids. If the 
board of education would give multiple con- 
tracts, it would be greatly to its advantage to 
avoid the general contract. The separating of 
the equipment into smaller contracts may be 
carried too far. 


Determining the Successful Bidder 


After the bids have been received and tab- 
ulated, the bidders and the board wish to know 
as soon as possible to whom the contracts are 
awarded. The lowest price on the tabulation 
of a sheet may be easily discovered, but it is 
not safe to award any contract upon this basis 
alone. It is necessary that the board be assured 
that the goods bid upon meet the condition of 
the specifications. It is desirable that the board 
check very closely each bid for discrepancies. 
If the low bidders seem to be prepared to meet 
the specifications, it will be necessary to exam- 
ine their samples unless the board is familiar 
with them. 

In requesting samples, it is not necessary to 
receive samples from all bidders, if it is quite 
certain that the contract cannot be awarded to 
a particular bidder. If the bidder whose ma- 
terial is being considered is entirely dependable 
and well known, a corner block or construction 
sample will be satisfactory as a full-sized desk 
or table. In case the bidder is an unknown 
firm, then full-sized samples should be exam- 
ined. The lowest dependable bidder offering 
goods equal to the specifications will naturally 
receive the award, but it may happen that it is 
the highest bidder that is offering the best bar- 
gain. The bargain may be accepted if the con- 
ditions of bidding provide for the rejection of 
any or all bids. The lowest bids may be upon 
inferior goods, but there is also the possibility 
that the low bidder has reduced his margin of 
profit in order to place some of his goods in the 
given territory as an entering wedge for future 
sales. 
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Awarding of Contracts 


After the best bids have been selected, the 
board of education may award all the bids at 
the same time, or it may place them one by 
one, as it is ready and without waiting for the 
others. The latter course is more satisfactory 
if the amount of the equipment to be purchased 
is large and the time limited. The goods re- 
quiring the longest time for delivery will nat- 
urally be selected first, such as science tables 
and other large pieces of furniture. 

In contracting for equipment, the ordinary 
school requisition, or the firm’s order blank, 
may be used. It is better, where the requisition 
form is being used by the board for filing pur- 
poses, to use the regular school requisition. A 
copy of the specifications for the furniture de- 
sired may be attached to the requisition and 
form a part of the contract. Before the board 
signs the contract, a very thorough check should 
be made of it and approved by the legal counsel. 


Performance Bonds 

The contract should specifically state the re- 
quirements for the performance bonds, and it 
should not be considered closed until such 
bonds have been delivered to the board of edu- 
cation and approved. Oftentimes a firm secures 
a contract for equipment without signing a time 
contract for its delivery, then the board of edu- 
cation has no recourse. If the firm cannot de- 
liver goods on time and is not under contract 
covering the same, the delivery of the goods 
may be delayed two or three months. The per- 
formance bond of the bidders should be so clear 
and definite as to what is expected by the 
school board that there will be no questions as 
to its condition of forfeiture. 

The size of the bond may be a given per 
cent of the contract awarded. Usually, 50 per 
cent of the contract price is sufficient, unless 
the bidder’s price is so unusually low that in 
case of a forfeiture of the bond, the 50 per 
cent plus the original cost would not be suffi- 
cient to purchase the furniture from some other 
firm. 


Installation of Equipment 


Installation is an item of considerable im- 
portance and requires continuous attention un- 
til it is completed. If the bids have covered in- 
stallation as they should, most of the work will 
be done by workmen from the factory, or by 
local men under the supervision of a factory 
foreman. The labor of local workmen should be 
utilized as much as possible, and the contrac- 
tors usually agree to use the same. It is not 
advisable to depend upon the custodian of the 
building for the installation as he is not ac- 
quainted with the furniture and will waste 
much time. Equipment poorly installed gives 
poor service and is short lived. Again, the fur- 
niture should be checked when delivered, to 
see if it complies with the specifications under 
which the contract was awarded. A committee 
of the board of education or a competent man 
employed by the board should check it. The 
superintendent of schools may do this service 
provided he has assisted the board in preparing 
the specifications. Any equipment or furniture 
that does not comply with the specifications 
should be rejected and not be installed. 


Settlement for Equipment Purchased 


The terms for making settlement for the 
equipment is designated in the bidder’s con- 
tract. Often this item plays a large part in de- 
termining the successful bidder. If the terms 
are cash, then the board of education is free 
to accept any or all bids. In submitting specifi- 
cations to prospective bidders, it is important 
that the board of education set out in detail 
the terms expected to be obtained, in order to 
complete the transaction. If cash terms have 
been agreed upon, then it is a simple matter to 
make the settlement. Final settlement should 
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not be made until all the equipment is properly 
installed and approved by the board of educa- 
tion. If special terms have been made, then the 
percentage in cash to be paid when the equip- 
ment and furniture is installed should be made 
and other payments as provided in the contract. 


Recommendations to the Board of 
Education 


It will be seen from the foregoing discussion 
based upon actual experience that the work of 
equipping a school is an important matter and 
involves considerable time of the board of edu- 
cation. Equipment is usually purchased in large 
quantities to go in a new building. After a 
board of education has gone through the job 
of erecting a new building the members are in- 
clined to let up their vigilance and consider the 
matter of purchasing new equipment in a minor 
way. This is only natural, but certainly not de- 
sirable. A fine house poorly equipped makes a 
bad impression. High-powered salesmen of 
school-equipment firms usually try to lead the 
board of education to think their equipment is 
the best. There are three ways for a board of 
education to follow in purchasing the school 
furniture: 

a) Appoint a committee of members to work 
with the superintendent of schools in preparing 
the specifications for the equipment. 

6b) Hold the superintendent of schools re- 
sponsible for preparing the specifications. 

c) Let school-equipment houses prepare the 
list for the board. 

The first method is the most common and 
the best. It does not place all the responsibility 
on any one party. When members of the board 
of education are on the committee, other mem- 
bers of the board are more susceptible to their 
recommendations. In many cases, the superin- 
tendent is given the authority to prepare the 
specifications, as he is better able to know what 
is needed. However, many superintendents do 
not care to assume all the responsibility. The 
third method of letting equipment houses pre- 
pare their bids is not desirable, or satisfactory. 
In preparing their bids, they will not know the 
educational needs of the school and they will 
specify types of machines and _ furniture 
handled by their concerns. 

After the specifications have been prepared, 
they are brought before the entire board of edu- 
cation for approval. The same thing is true of 
letting the contracts and making the final 
settlement. 

The board of education which has been very 
successful in the matter of erecting a new 
school building will want to be successful in the 
purchasing of the equipment for the school. It 
is no little job and it should be attacked in a 
businesslike way. The same motto should ap- 
ply in the purchasing of the equipment as in 
the construction of a new building: Wise plan- 
ning is wise purchasing. I am sure that the 
board of education should make every dollar 
purchase one hundred cents worth of school 
equipment. 


DEATH OF MR. THOMAS M. BOYD 
Pioneer School-Furniture Manufacturer 
Passes On 


Mr. Thomas M. Boyd, president and chair- 
man of the board of directors of the American 
Seating Company since its formation, died at 
his home in Grand Rapids, Mich., on June 1, 
after an illness of several months. At the time 
of his death, Mr. Boyd was the oldest officer 
of the firm in point of service and experience 
in the school-furniture trade. 

Mr. Boyd was born in Monroe, Ohio, July 
22, 1860, and received his early education in the 
public schools of his native town. As a young 
man, he was engaged in business at Hamilton, 
Ohio, and then became treasurer of Butler 
county, Ohio, and later of the city of Hamilton. 


July, 1932 


THOMAS M. BOYD 


It was there that he entered the manufacture 
of school desks and was influential in the or- 
ganization of the American School Furniture 
Company, and later in March, 1899, of its suc- 
cessor, the American Seating Company. 

Mr. Boyd was at all times interested in the 
improvement of school furniture from the 
standpoint of hygiene and utility for teaching 
purposes. He made a large contribution to the 
improvement of selling conditions in the school- 
furniture field, and made his life’s work the 
upbuilding of the organization and of the per- 
sonnel of his firm. He was particularly con- 
cerned about the personal welfare of all his as- 
sociates and employees. 

Mr. Boyd was always a retiring, modest man. 
His rise to the presidency of his company and 
his many years of service were based entirely 
upon his unfailing effort and his splendid 
service. 

The funeral services were held at the First 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, on June 3, and in- 
terment took place at Hamilton. 


TREND OF RATIO OF SCHOOL 
EXPENSE TO TOTAL EXPENSE 
IN 310 CITIES OVER 30,- 

000 POPULATION 


The Department of Research of the National 
Education Association has issued its new Cir- 
cular No. 6, for May, 1932, containing statistics 
for school and city current expenses for 310 
cities of more than 30,000 population during 
the year 1930. 

The report contains a section devoted to the 
trend of ratio of school expense to total expense. 
In 1930, the cost for running expenses of public 
schools in the 310 cities over 30,000 in popula- 
tion averaged 36.6 per cent of the total city ex- 
pense for operation and maintenance. The sta- 
tistics show the trend since 1915 in the per cent 
of city expense going to schools. During this 
15-year period, the figure rose from 30.1 per 
cent in 1915, to a peak of 37.9 per cent in 1924. 
Since 1925, the per cent has remained near 
37.0, falling in 1930 to 26.6 per cent, the lowest 
since 1921. : 

The average for the 310 cities is largely con- 
trolled by the group of 13 cities over 500,000 
in population, which spend more than the other 
297 cities combined. The three groups of cities 
below 300,000 in population show no such trend 
as appears in the larger cities, toward a lower 
percentage of money for schools. The averages 
for the first four groups, including all cities 
above 50,000 in population, show that the per 
cent of money devoted to schools decreases as 
the city grows larger. 
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Releasing the Creative Power of Teachers 


W. J. Klopp, Ph. D., Director of Teaching, Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach, California 


The purpose of this paper is to set forth very 
briefly a few features of the general plan of 
supervision adopted by the Woodrow Wilson 
High School, under the principalship of John 
L. Lounsbury, and directed by the writer, by 
means of which the creative power of teachers 
might be released through codperative super- 
vision. The plan has been in operation for a 
period of four years and has been observed by 
educators of a score of universities in America 
and Canada, and by hundreds of administra- 
tors and teachers of secondary schools. 


The Plan of Supervision 


In the absence of heads of departments, due 
to the fact that the school had been in opera- 
tion for only three years, it was comparatively 
easy to initiate the experiment. At the recom- 
mendation of Principal Lounsbury and with 
the approval of the city superintendent of 
schools and the board of education, one man 
was selected to assume the responsibility for 
the supervision of all departments and for the 
improvement of instruction. The qualifications 
set up for the director of teaching were: ability 
to teach, experience in teaching methods in an 
educational institution, knowledge of organiza- 
tion and administration of secondary schools, 
knowledge of secondary-school teaching prob- 
lems, and ability to work with administrators 
and teachers. 

The supervisor’s first step in effecting an ex- 
perimental set-up was to develop an esprit dc 
corps among the teachers, and through it to 
discover the teachers’ dominant interests and 
traits. This was not a difficult task when teach- 
ers discovered that the supervisor was not at- 
tempting to follow an inflexible schedule of visi- 
tation for the purpose of rating teachers. (This 
fact should be made clear at the outset, that as 
soon as a supervisor becomes known as a rater 
of teachers, he has lost his hold on the teacher 
and his hope for improving instruction through 
releasing the creative abilities of teachers will 
have been dissipated.) 

The second step in supervision followed, na- 
turally, that of making provision for the im- 
provement of instruction through codperation 
with teachers in the development of techniques 
and in the establishment of definite criteria for 
determining the needs of their respective 
groups. Experience has shown that with the 
present highly qualified teaching staffs it does 
not become incumbent upon the supervisor to 
initiate experimental procedures in all fields. 
In fact, it is a rare thing for him to be called 
upon to introduce any new methods, because 
the teachers, when given an opportunity to 
think for themselves, will supply all the sug- 
gestions necessary for their respective depart- 
ments. Then there remains for the supervisor 
the task of analysis and organization of the 
suggested materials, and the development of an 
experimental set-up for immediate initiation. 
This plan becomes infinitely more effective in 
its procedure because both supervisor and 
teacher are working together and the experi- 
ment becomes meaningful to both. 

The third step in the plan of supervision was 
to aid the department teachers in the organiza- 
tion of the course of study materials into teach- 
ing blocks or units. This was especially helpful 
in the natural sciences, mathematics, social 
sciences, English, and some of the commercial 
subjects. The purpose of this procedure varied 
with the content and teachers of departments. 
One of the outstanding purposes of such a unit 
organization was to secure departmental agree- 
ment on minimum essentials on the best sup- 


plementary materials for each unit, on the best 
general methods of classroom control and 
finally on the most effective means of. measur- 
ing pupil progress within the department. It 
must by no means be inferred that such agree- 
ment within a department limited teacher in- 
itiative and originality; in fact, it stimulated 
both, since teachers with creative ability were 
given ample opportunity to enrich both meth- 
od and content. 


Some Dangers of the Unit Plan 


The unit of a subject must be more than a 
mere division of content into so many parts. 
Each unit must bear a definite relation to the 
preceding and succeeding units. Each unit can- 
not be an end in itself, and cannot be left to 
the pupil to work out without intelligent intro- 
duction by the classroom teacher. Each unit 
must necessarily offer a diminution of guidance 
as the pupil progresses in the course, otherwise 
the unit will become a crutch and the child will 
become a dependent agent in the course. Each 
unit should be introduced with a diagnostic test 
constructed with the utmost care, for the pur- 
pose of determining the needs of the individual 
pupil; and this test must be followed by well- 
organized remedial drill exercises to satisfy the 
needs discovered by the diagnostic test. Each 
unit should tend to be self-administering even 
though the unit may take the nature of a re- 
view unit. The purpose of this is to relieve the 
teacher of too much miscellaneous teaching, 
and will give her an opportunity for guiding the 
pupils in real need. 

It should be observed that the unit progress 
tests are usually factual tests; they do not test 
power. Take, for example, the unit tests in first- 
year algebra: Here you will find comprehensive 
tests for skills and manipulation; pupils will 
show increasing ability to solve problems by 
certain formulas and processes, but there is no 
way of telling just how meaningful these for- 
mulas or processes are to the child until he is 
confronted with material situations somewhat 
different in their setting from those appearing 
in the unit. His ability to set up techniques for 
the solution of new mathematical situations 
will determine for him the effective value of 
his unit experiences. It is therefore essential to 
the development of power to set up certain 
problem situations at the end of each unit to 
test his understanding of the use of the 
tools which he has acquired and the ease and 
accuracy with which he can use them. 


The Contract Method 


In the courses in English and the languages, 
the contract method has been effective when 
applied to organized units of work. Here again 
the department had to exercise extreme caution 
not to overmechanize the work for the child. 
In our department we found it quite sufficient 
to offer a comprehensive plan for the semester, 
setting forth definite goals for the class and 
providing ample material for supplementing the 
course to meet the varied interests of the group. 
The most effective contract plan has been op- 
erative in the short-story and the essay classes. 
The chief merits of this plan are to develop re- 
sponsibility, punctuality, confidence, and appre- 
ciation. 

It might be stated that no attempt has been 
made to estimate the cost of the plan. It is ob- 
vious that the director of teaching must have 
an office well equipped for research in all fields. 
This necessitates a competent secretary, mime- 
ographing facilities, and adequate filing facil- 
ities. The plan requires on the average more 
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stencils and paper than the head-of-department 
plan. 

The latter plans are not without definite ex- 
pense as may be observed from the fact that 
in the large high schools there are usually ten 
to twelve department heads, each receiving 
from $100 to $300 additional salary and en- 
joying a reduced teaching load from five classes 
daily to two or three classes. If the cost of 
office space for each department and research 
facilities are accounted for, it is easy to under- 
stand that this departmental cost may be 
estimated at $18,000. 


Some Evidences of Success 


The success of supervision cannot be meas- 
ured on the basis of amount of money spent to 
carry on a plan. Changing attitudes of teachers, 
deepening interests of teachers in their respec- 
tive fields, greater freedom from restraint, free- 
dom to create with the aid of one trained in 
experimental method and procedure, opportu- 
nity to initiate techniques under controlled 
conditions and supervised by one trained in re- 
search, deeper insight into the relationships of 
subject matter and the need of articulation for 
the enlargement of the experience of the pupils 
—all these and other advantages cannot be 
measured objectively. Since the experiment has 
been in operation techniques of sufficient scope 
have been developed and tried out to make 
possible the completion of requirements for 
the master’s degree by fourteen teachers and 
the development of experimental data for ad- 
vanced work leading to the degree of doctor of 
philosophy and doctor of education. 

At the beginning of the experiment in super- 
vision, the high school was rated as a Class B 
high school by the state university. Within 
three years the rating was changed to Class A 
by the same university. At least part of this 
progress has been credited to the plan of su- 
pervision. 

Other factors might be enumerated which ap- 
pear to indicate improvement of instruction as 
a result of this type of supervision. For a peri- 
od of two years, in the departments where def- 
inite creative activity had been operative, the 
effect upon pupil progress as measured by 
standard tests was measurable with statistical 
certainty. In fact, in the commercial subjects 
and mathematics, the results were definitely 
superior when determined by large groups and 
compared with established norms. 

In order to give the reader a more definite 
conception of the methods of approach in the 
development of methods and techniques for the 
improvement of instruction, some of the most 
satisfying evidences of progress by departments 
will be treated in greater detail. 


Department of Mathematics 


I am beginning with this department because 
the first definite improvement in technique was 
made in this. department. This was probably 
due to the fact that the teachers, at least some 
of them, had had experience in experimental re- 
search and had made some effort to improve 
their situation in both the high school and the 
junior college. The first problem confronting 
this department was that of conducting reviews. 
It is not a new thing to teachers of mathematics 
to find reviews ineffective, uninteresting, and 
wasteful of time. The reason is obvious. In the 
first place, few teachers know what the individ- 
ual members of a class know, and what they need 
to know of mathematical concepts to become 
proficient in advanced assignments. The usual 
procedure is, and has been for years, to rush 
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through the entire gamut of mathematical ex- 
perience, trusting to some mysterious process 
that pupils will exercise their power of selection 
and elimination, thereby getting what they need 
and rejecting what they already know. The 
only fallacy in this supposition is that if they 
would and could exercise those powers under 
the old scheme of reviews, such exercise would 
be curbed by required uniform assignments, 
thus allowing the pupil little opportunity for 
such selectivity and rejection. 

This query then led to the proposition that 
a diagnostic test must be created to determine 
these needs. This was followed by the develop- 
ment of certain drills to supply remedial meas- 
ures for the satisfaction of the discovered needs. 
The next step in the scheme was to develop ob- 
jective tests sufficiently comprehensive to test 
mastery of the concepts and skills appearing 
in consecutive units of work. The complete 
plan was developed by K. K. Heilman and 
Leslie J. Nason of the Long Beach Junior Col- 
lege staff,’ resulting in the creation of nine dis- 
tinct units for first-year algebra and nine units 
for third-semester algebra, each unit beginning 
with a diagnostic test, followed by remedial 
drills and tests. The first six units of first-year 
algebra covered the minimum essentials and 
had to be completed for credit. The first five 
units of third-semester algebra covered the re- 
view of the first year’s work and were followed 
by new mathematical set-ups for new experi- 
ence. Each unit was developed with the idea in 
mind of offering a diminution of guidance to 
the pupil so that in the case of third-semester 
algebra a superior pupil could complete the 
required work by the middle of the semester 
and then be free to take on new situations to 
be studied and mastered on his own initiative 
and without guidance except in case he reached 
a “plateau.” 

Some of the results of this experiment were 
as follows: 

1. There was a time saving of 23.6 per cent 
by all experimental groups. 

2. Pupils of the experimental groups made 
significantly higher scores than did the control 
groups, both on immediate recall and in reten- 
tion. 

3. Eighty-five per cent of a group of 100 
first-year pupils surpassed the median of the 
norm of the Columbia Research Test in 
Algebra. 

4. The time-saving factor permitted 46 per 
cent of the pupils to do advanced work over a 
period ranging from one week to a complete 
semester, showing the effect of this plan on the 
rate of pupil progress. 

5. After an interval of twelve weeks, after 
having had the work of the first four units, two 
groups were tested to determine the factor of 
retention with the following results: 


Groups Unit I UnitII UnitllI UnitIV 
77-Control 77 52 54 44 
87-Exper. 87 81 81 65 


It is obvious that the rate of forgetting was 
greater in the control group than in the experi- 
mental group. Both groups were selected on the 
basis of previous grades and intelligence score. 


Department of English 

In this department the same difficulty ap- 
peared with regard to reviews in formal gram- 
mar, to the extent that in many classes over 
half the semester was devoted to the arduous 
task of drilling syntax, etc., daily. As a result, 
pupils were not only sick of the course but had 
lost all respect for their mother tongue. To cor- 
rect this tragic situation, informal grammar 
drills were established by R. D. Woodward, 
member of the English teaching staff, on the 





1The theory au.a organization of the unit plan have been more 
fully described by Leslie J. Nason, in his master’s thesis on ‘The 
Effect of Diagnostic and Remedial Reviews on the Improvement 
of Teaching Third Semester Algebra.” University of Southern 
California, 1931. 
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ECONOMY IN SCHOOL COSTS 


If it becomes necessary, in the interests 
of public economy, to reduce the amount of 
money available for teaching in the public 
schools, it is suggested that the following se- 
quence of possible activities for effecting such 
economies be given careful consideration: All 
possibilities for the increase of teaching loads 
should first be exhausted; all possible con- 
solidations of class and schools should be 
completed. Before attempting salary reduc- 
tions the possibilities of economy through the 
selection of teachers on the lower levels of 
the salary schedule for any positions or for 
replacement of teachers leaving the service 
should be exhausted. Readjustment of salary 
schedules for the purpose of establishing 
equitable ratios between the salaries paid to 
the several groups of school employees 
(namely, administrative officers, supervisory 
officials, principals and teachers) should be 
effected.— Vierling Kersey, State Superin- 
tendent, California. 
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same basis of algebra. More opportunity was 
offered to apply grammatical principles to real 
situations both in written and oral expression, 
and the unit experiences were enriched with 
abundant reading material. 

The result of this technique was satisfying 
to both pupils and teacher. It made the slow 
and lazy work harder to arrive at set goals; it 
gave the faster and superior pupils an oppor- 
tunity to complete the mechanics of expression 
sooner and opened the field of literature to 
them for enjoyment. 

One of the unpopular courses in many a high- 
school curriculum, although frequently elective 
to seniors, is the essay, and yet the essay has 
intrinsic merits for both content and method 
scarcely equaled by any course in the school 
curriculum. The chief difficulty of this course 
is its formalism and indefiniteness in organiza- 
tion. Under the contract method developed in 
the department of English by Miss Anna Stof- 
flet, the course has a definite set of aims and 
objectives which are set up for and with the 
pupils, and these aims are not only recorded in 
a notebook for safe keeping but are always in 
evidence with each contract. By this plan the 
pupil is instructed in the matter of what to do 
and how to do it; how to check the nature and 
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character of his work and his progress; when 
his work is due and his responsibility to each 
daily assignment. He always knows where he 


stands in the course. The contract method sets © 


up three definite goals: The first goal receives 


a reward of highest grade; the second goal av- © 
erage grade; and the third goal a passing grade. © 


The standards of each goal are well established. 


The following is the set-up for a maximum . 


grade for a period of eight weeks: 
1. Quantity requirements: 

a) Résumé of Introduction to Tanner’s 
Essays and Essay Writing. 

b) Sixteen essays read (familiar or informal 
essays). 

(1) Short reports on eight of the above. 
(2) Long reports on eight of the above. 

c) Eight original essays (informal). 

d) Completion of all work on the theme 
folder, involving correction of all errors, 
complete records required on index 
sheets, error graph, and spelling chart. 

e) All collateral reading requirements. 

At the beginning of the eight-week period 
each pupil is provided with definite instruction 
sheets for intelligent procedure with each con- 
tract. The results of these contracts as expressed 
by both teachers and pupils may be stated as 
follows: 

1. Pupil progress is easily determined. 

2. Pupils develop a sense of responsibility, 
for the burden of their work rests upon then 
and they learn to budget their time. 

3. Judging from the results of the college- 
entrance tests, known as Subject A tests, in 
which pupils must receive a grade of B or better 
to pass, the contract method produces a pass- 
ing group of 85 per cent and better. 

4. Pupils display an increasing ability in 
literary criticism which is evidenced in their re- 
ports, and they become increasingly discrimi- 
nating in their tastes for essays. 

If space permitted, further instances of the 
effective value of supervision in redirecting and 
raising the standards of work in other depart- 


.» ments of the Woodrow Wilson High School 


might be described. Enough has been offered 
to justify the claim that supervision in the 
high school need not be a schedule of class 
visitation and evaluation of teacher perform- 
ance. Supervision is definitely a codperative ac- 
tivity. Its true function is to lead and guide 
teachers in capitalizing upon their own re- 


sources, and to create without repressive 
restraint. 


Doors of Opportunity 


Ernest Sibley, A.I.A., Palisade, New Jersey, and 
Lawrence C. Licht, Associated Architect 


From time immemorial man has accented and 
embellished the portals of the building which he 
has conceived, striving to appropriately express 
the character and the importance of the struc- 
ture which he seeks to adorn. 

The embellishment has not always been re- 
stricted by good taste or the exercise of har- 
monious architectural treatment, but of all the 
arts, architecture has made the most rapid 
strides. Fresh influences are always at work to 
advance this most universal of the arts. 

The entrance to almost any structure will 
attract our attention, but as we approach a 
school building, memories revive, experiences 
are reflected, and our eyes seek out the door- 
ways. These represent to us the entrance to 
broad educational opportunities, and the exit 
from which we later go forth to exercise for 
human profit, enjoyment, and progress the 
powers developed therein. 

In this school-building entrance, we present 


an essential architectural detail, which should 
challenge the highest skill of the designer. 

To the esthetic qualities of a doorway, the 
skillful architect will not fail to add the ele- 
ments of spaciousness, convenience, ease of op- 
eration, and such construction of the door itself 
as will guarantee a measure of permanence. 

Engineering skill and manufacturing methods 
have produced school-door hardware which, 
when properly installed, will operate smoothly 
and efficiently. 

In the design of the doorways illustrated, 
there has been an effort to emphasize the qual- 
ities which we acclaim. 

From the stately portico of the high-school 
building on the Palisades of the Hudson, to the 
friendly sheltered entrance designed for the 
children of a village in central New York state, 
we have endeavored to endow with worthy ar- 
chitectural qualities, the doors behind which 
opportunity waits. 
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A TYPICAL PUPILS’ ENTRANCE TO HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING AT DOORWAY TO A SMALL COMMUNITY ROOM IN THE LUDLUM ELEMENTARY 
ORANG EW JERSEY SCHOOL, AT HEMPSTEAD, NEW YORK 
Built of sturdy materials; three steps above grade. The room has a stage and is used by the school for activities in Music and English. 
Doors recessed for their protection and separated by a mullion, thus simplifying the hardware 
and dividing the traffic. 
Doors and transom glazed, thus assuring light and visibility. The transom is leaded glass, 
the design of which is lost in the photograph. 


AN INVITING STOOP AT THE FRONT ENTRANCE TO AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING AT FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY 
AT &. EW JERSEY The treatment marks with dignity the most important entrance to the building. 

Its friendly, domestic character seems ¢ iate for a school which is surrounded by homes, This school occupies a commanding site, overlooking the approach to the George Washington 
and which houses only the smaller children. Bridge, which spans the Hudson River between New Jersey and New York City. 


Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C. Licht, Associate Architect, Palisade, New Jersey 
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STRONG VINCENT HIGH SCHOOL, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Meyers and Johnson, Architects, Erie, Pennsylvania 


A High-School Building That Serves Broad Community Needs 
The Well Planned Strong Vincent High School at Erie, Pennsylvania 


With the possible exception of the large 
city hospital, the metropolitan type of urban 
high school represents the most closely organ- 
ized and economically planned of public build- 
ings in the United States. Administrative and 
instructional requirements have quite definitely 
located and limited the larger units of space, 
and have determined the grouping of depart- 
ments and the means of pupil-circulation. Lim- 
itations of site have invariably caused archi- 
tects to make compact plans, and limitations 
of cost have compelled them to exercise the 
greatest moderation in the use of ornament and 
in the choice of materials. The large urban 
high school is, as a rule, more distinguished for 
functional planning than it is for elaborate or- 
nament or high unit cost. Where failures have 
occurred, they have usually been in the direc- 
tion of overindulgence in the requirements of 
teachers, principals, and superintendents for 
shop, laboratory, and other instructional units 
which are not altogether necessary for a rea- 
sonably balanced secondary education. 

A new high-school building that represents 
the best standards and traditions of the present 
decade in completeness, functional planning, 
economical use of permanent materials, and 
good architectural design is the Strong Vincent 
High School at Erie, Pa. The building is gen- 
erously planned and completely equipped for 
an inclusive program in secondary education in 
a typical, progressive American city. It is two 
stories high and without basement except for 
the cafeteria, the swimming pool, and the me- 
chanical plant. The most careful consideration 
has been given to the location of the depart- 
mental groups of classrooms, shops, and labora- 
tories, to the location and relation of the phys- 
ical-education unit, the auditorium, the library 
and study units, and the administration offices. 
So, too, careful study of travel routes and dis- 
tances have been taken into account for admin- 


istrative purposes, night use of the building, 
and rapid exit. Various departments of the build- 
ing may be used as independent units, and the 
typical-use situations have been considered in 
the heating, ventilation, sanitary facilities, 
lighting, etc. 

The building has a total of 2,111 student 
stations in all the instructional rooms except 
the auditorium, cafeteria, citizens’ library, and 
special rooms. It is estimated that the normal 





working capacity will amount to 85 per cent 
of the total stations so that the building should 
readily serve 1,800 students with a minimum 
of daily periods and should reach a capacity 
considerably in excess by the use of a staggered 
daily program. 

The dignified Italian Renaissance exterior 
has been developed in a smooth gray brick with 
gray sandstone trim. The building is con- 
structed with concrete foundations, reinforced 


LIBRARY, STRONG VINCENT HIGH SCHOOL, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Meyers and Johnson, Architect, Erie, Pennsylvania 
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concrete columns, beams, and slabs. It has ex- 
terior and interior brick walls and interior tile 
partitions. For coolness in the summer and 
warmth in the winter, the second-story ceilings 
are furred throughout. The large spans of the 
auditorium, gymnasium, and swimming pool 
are carried on structural-steel columns and 
trusses. The roof is of four-ply composition 
throughout except over the portico which is 
treated with Greek roofing tile. 

The corridors throughout have been treated 
for heavy wear because of their important serv- 
ice for circulation. The walls have been coated 
with Keene’s cement wainscot to a height of 6 
ft.; the walls above are plastered as are also 
the ceilings; the floors are of cork tile with 
terrazzo base and border. The corridor drink- 
ing fountains are finished with tile. The metal 
lockers on both the first and second floors are 
built in. The eight main stairways, which have 
been located for directness of student travel, 
are constructed of concrete with terrazzo treads, 
risers, and strings and metal safety treads. They 
have concrete balustrades plastered and finished 
with oak capping and marble newel posts. 

Outside doors are of hollow metal; inside 
doors are flush five-ply veneer except for spe- 
cial rooms where metal fire doors have been 
employed. The main-entrance vestibule, the 
adjoining corridor, and the foyer have been 
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SWIMMING POOL, STRONG VINCENT HIGH SCHOOL, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Meyers and Johnson, Architects, Erie, Pennsylvania 


treated in precast Mycenium limestone walls 
and trim, plaster ceiling, terrazzo floor and 
base. 

The toilets are finished with tile floors and 
wainscoting, plastered walls and ceilings, and 
toilet partitions of metal. 

Throughout the class and recitation rooms 
have been finished with plaster walls and ceil- 
ings, maple floors, oak trim, natural slate 
blackboards, and tile window stools. The lab- 
oratories are finished similar to the classrooms 
except that they include built-in storage cases, 
sliding blackboards for teachers, and special 
plumbing fittings. The music room has been 
treated to correct the acoustics, and sound- 
proof doors have been provided. The home- 
economics department includes a cooking room 
fitted with tile wainscoting, plaster walls and 
ceilings, and a mastic floor; the sewing room 
with plaster wall and ceiling, linoleum floor; a 
laundry with cement floor and base. The gen- 
eral shop has smoothly finished brick walls, a 
plaster ceiling, and a blox-on-end floor. 
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CHEMISTRY LABORATORY, STRONG VINCENT HIGH SCHOOL, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Meyers and Johnson, Architects, Erie, Pennsylvania 


The library has been finished in harmony 
with the general design of the exterior of the 
building with plaster walls and ceilings, cork- 
tile floor, built-in book stacks. 

The two gymnasiums have smooth gray 
brick walls, hard-maple floors, and recessed 
radiators. Celotex acoustic treatment is pro- 
vided on the ceilings. 

The swimming pool measures 20 by 60 ft. 
and is fitted with a tile floor, smooth gray 
brick walls, and an acoustically treated ceiling. 
It is equipped with a chlorinating machine, 
heaters, filters, etc. The shower and _ locker 
rooms have brick walls, plastered ceilings, tile 
floors and showers, metal box lockers and met- 
al general lockers. The partitions in the girls’ 
dressing booths and showers are of metal. 

The cafeteria is finished with tile wainscot- 
ing, plastered walls and ceilings, tile floors and 
wainscots. 

The auditorium has a mastic finished floor 
with cork-tile covering over the aisles. The 
walls are plastered and there is a moderate 
treatment of ornamental wood-panel wainscot- 
ing. The stage is equipped with disappearing 
footlights, velour curtains, cyclorama, etc. 

The building has been planned for use not 
only by a cosmopolitan high-school organiza- 
tion; its further use by adult groups has been 





TRACY SCHOOL, MILLCREEK TOWNSHIP, PENNSYLVANIA 
Meyers and Johnson, Architects, Erie, Pennsylvania 
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Meyers and Johnson, Architects, 
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BOYS’ SHOWERS, STRONG VINCEN 
ERIE, PENNSYLVAN 
Meyers and Johnson, Architects, Er 


T HIGH SCHOOL, 
c Pennsylvania 
carefully taken into account. The gymnasiums 
and the swimming pool have separate entrances 
and service corridors so that they may be en- 
tirely shut off from the main building and may 
be used quite independently of the balance of 
the school. The auditorium similarly is a self- 
contained unit with entrances, corridors, and 
stairways that are readily shut off from the 
balance of the building. 

The cafeteria in the basement may be sim- 
ilarly used as an independent unit. So also the 
citizens’ library. 

The heating and lighting systems are so ar- 
ranged that the physical-education group, the 
auditorium, the cafeteria, and the citizens’ 
library are each independent units which can 
be controlled for warmth, ventilation, and ar- 
tificial lighting without interference with the 
rest of the building and independent of one 
another. 

The building is heated by means of a split 
system, operated with steam supplied at a 
minimum cost by a local service company. In- 
dependent central fans are arranged for the 
physical education department, the auditorium, 
and the cafeteria. All other rooms are provided 
with independent unit ventilators and auto- 
matic temperature control. 

The electrical equipment includes complete 
lighting and power lines for operating ventilat- 
ing fans, power machinery, etc.; the time and 
program system, the fire-alarm system, and the 
stage lighting supplied by independent units of 
the electrical system. 

The plans for the building were prepared by 
Messrs. Meyers and Johnson, architects and 
engineers, Erie, Pennsylvania, and the con- 
struction was carried on under the supervision 
of this firm. 

Contracts for the building were awarded in 
September, 1928, and classes were first organ- 
ized and operated in September, 1930. 

The total cost of the building, exclusive of 
site, was $1,078,955. The cubical content of 
the building is approximately 3,552,800 cubic 
feet. On the cubic basis the cost was 30 1/3 
cents per foot. 





4 Lewiston, Me. The school board has adopted a 
budget for the school year 1932 which calls for a total 
of $244,635, which is a reduction of $43,102 from the 
budget of 1931-32. The budget provides for salary 
cuts on a sliding scale of 5, 714, and 10 per cent and 
sets a minimum salary of $950 for the next school 
year. 


4 Boston, Mass. Pending the adoption of the an- 
nual budget by the school board, the business man- 
ager has recommended a second appropriation on ac- 
count, totaling $2,411,000 in addition to the appropria- 
tion account of $6,591,000 passed last April. 


4 Racine, Wis. Another economy program, esti- 
mated to reduce school costs approximately $25,000 a 
year, in addition to the previous economies totaling 
$150,000 has been proposed by the board of educa- 
tion. The program will not affect teachers’ contracts, 
but will involve a reorganization of the school system. 
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JOHN R. BUCHTEL HIGH SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO 
M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio 





Akron Builds Two Distinctive High Schools 


Joseph B. Hanon, Former President of the Board of Education 


Akron’s official school architect, Mr. M. M. 
Konarski, has designed a type of high-school 
building for this city that is so original in its 
principal features as to merit a presentation of 
its plans and advantages. Dr. Thomas W. Gos- 
ling, superintendent of schools, aided in the de- 
velopment by contributing many valuable ideas 
in connection with the educational features of 
the building. The result is eminently satisfac- 
tory in actual use, and the buildings are attract- 
ing wide attention. 

Work on the West Hill building was started 
in the summer of 1930. It is named in honor of 
John R. Buchtel, one of Akron’s early industrial 
leaders and philanthropists. A new North Hill 
High School was necessary, so this building be- 
gun in 1930 has also been completed. The in- 
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ULTIMATE DEVELOPMENT OF THE JOHN R. BUCHTEL HIGH SCHOOL 
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terior plans of the two are identical, but the 
exterior architecture is very different. North 
High is modernistic while the John R. Buchtel 
is of Italian Rennaissance. 

The outstanding feature in the design of 
these two buildings is the centralization, hori- 
zontally and vertically, of those facilities used 
by all students. Every educator knows that 
one of the big problems in a building accom- 
modating 3,000 students, is the movement of 
those students during class changes. 

Under this scheme of centralized design, the 
travel time, and distance from classrooms to 
special rooms are greatly reduced, and by the 
unusual arrangement of the main units, much 
congestion is avoided. 

The auditorium, for example, which is de- 
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M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio 


signed to seat 1,600 students, or about half the 
building population, is located on the first floor 
at the front and center of the building. Akron’s 
plan of school operation takes only half the 
students into the assembly hall at one time, so 
the main floor of the auditorium is designed to 
accommodate half the population of the first and 
second floors. The balcony takes care of one 
half the third-floor population. Another special 
feature of the auditorium design is its accessi- 
bility from three sides instead of the usual one. 
This means quick movement of population, and 
is aided by the fact that only the second-floor 
pupils have to leave their floor to enter the 
assembly hall. 

There are two gymnasiums, one for boys 
and one for girls. They are on the second floor 
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of the building, in the center, so any travel to 
and from them is only one half the building 
distance vertically and horizontally. This fea- 
ture cannot be emphasized too much, and its 
advantages will be immediately apparent to 
any schoolman. Locker rooms are located con- 
veniently on the floor below the gymnasiums. 

Since there is frequently considerable discus- 
sion as to the proper size of a gymnasium, it 
may be interesting to know that a study was 
made of actual operations in gymnasiums. 
Thirty-six square feet of floor space per pupil 
were found adequate for all calisthenic work. 
When apparatus is used, even less space is re- 
quired. The boys’ gymnasium accommodates 
two practice basketball games, and the girls’, 
one. It was not felt that the board of education 
should provide large indoor athletic stadiums 
for public games, when these facilities are avail- 
able elsewhere in the city and can be rented as 
needed. 

The location of the entrance lobby and ad- 
ministrative offices carries out the general idea 
of centralization. We find the main entrance in 
direct line with the usual visitor approach, in 
the center of the main facade. Along the main 
lobby are the administrative offices, convenient 
from the outside, centrally located on the in- 
side, yet segregated from the hum and noise in- 
cident to school activity. 

In few buildings are equal study-hall facil- 
ities to be found. Each floor has adequate pro- 
vision for this activity, thus avoiding all up 
and down movements of students. The rooms 
are located centrally, again, so as to require 
only the minimum in sidewise travel. 

The cafeteria is located on the first floor in 
the center wing. It is so arranged that it can 
be shut off from the kitchen and serving area 
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SOUTH ENTRANCE, NORTH HIGH SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO 


M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, JOHN R. BUCHTEL HIGH SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO 
M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio 


during the day and used for a study hall. There 
are three reasons for placing the cafeteria in 
the center wing of the first floor: It affords 
easy access for supplies; it removes the kitchen 
and its odors as far as possible from other parts 
of the building; it affords an easy exit for the 
children in fair weather, thus offering them 
more inducement to get out in the open during 
the lunch hour. 

Many special rooms find their place on the 
first floor. The domestic-science rooms are here, 
next to the cafeteria. The educational advan- 
tages of this are obvious. In the right wing are 
the science rooms — biology, physics, chemis- 
try — and the necessary storerooms. In the left 
wing are the commercial rooms, general shops, 
printshop, and accompanying storerooms. 

Another practical touch in the design of these 
buildings is found in the location of the two 
field locker rooms on the first floor in a part of 


the building near the athletic field. This ar- 
rangement prevents conflicts and congestions in 
the regular gymnasium locker rooms. 

Upon passing to the second floor, we find the 
main floor of the library, so located that it is 
halfway up and halfway down, and in the cen- 
ter of the building horizontally. There are study 
halls on each side of the library, with confer- 
ence and workrooms near by. The entire avail- 
able remainder of the second floor is devoted 
to academic classrooms. 

The first feature of the third floor is the lo- 
cation of two study halls, and a number of 
work and conference rooms on either side of 
the library. Direct access to the main floor of 
the library is provided without the necessity of 
using the corridors and regular stairs. From 
the third floor we enter the balcony of the audi- 
torium. Near the gymnasiums are found special 
corrective-exercise rooms. The remainder of the 
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TEACHERS’ WORKROOM NEXT TO PHYSICS LABORATORY, 
JOHN R. BUCHTEL HIGH SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO 
M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio 


floor is given over to the clothing laboratories 
and regular academic classrooms. 

An elevator carries students to the fourth 
floor, which is the social and fine-arts center 
of the building. Here are two artrooms, me- 
chanical-drawing rooms, arts-and-crafts room, 
clay room, and the large music room. The last 
mentioned is placed on the fourth floor to keep 
the sound as far away as possible from the rest 
of the building. The entire facilities of this 
floor comprise those activities which are par- 
ticipated in by relatively the fewest pupils, so 
their location carries out the general design 
idea of providing for minimum student travel. 

Both buildings are heated by steam and ven- 
tilated by unit ventilators. There is a boys’ 
toilet and a girls’ toilet on each floor, and spe- 
cial toilets are located near the auditorium. 
Radio and telephone facilities are provided in 
each room. 
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NORTH HIGH SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO 
M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio 


GYMNASIUM, NORTH HIGH SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO 
M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio 


The unusual position of the large rooms — 
auditorium and gymnasiums —in the front 
facade makes possible a monumental treatment 
of the exterior design and gets away from the 
stereotyped high-school appearance. It also sim- 
plifies the heating problem, because only one 
side of these rooms is exposed against the usual 
three walls in the traditional design. 

After reviewing these plans, it is felt that the 
Akron board of education under the leadership 
of its president, its superintendent, Dr. Gosling, 
and its architect, Mr. Konarski, are to be con- 
gratulated on these two fine structures; and 
Akron has reason to be proud of the two build- 
ings being erected, which are so monumental in 
appearance, yet so practical in design. 


EQUALIZATION OF STATE 
SCHOOL FUNDS 


Twenty-six states have now set up equaliza- 
tion funds for the support of schools in areas 
which lack the tax ability to maintain them 
properly, according to the Office of Education 
at Washington. 

During the biennium, 1928-1930, at least 
fifteen states enacted new equalization laws, 
strengthened those in force, or increased the 
equalization grants. For example, Alabama in 
1927 provided a $900,000 fund, and Illinois 
provided a new method for distributing the 
state school fund. In 1930, the Kentucky legis- 
lature came forward with an equalization fund 
of $1,250,000. 
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Two constitutional amendments creating 
equalization funds were proposed by a special 
session of the Louisiana Legislature in Septem- 
ber, 1930, and were voted favorably by the 
electorate in November of the same year. One 
amendment provides that 1 cent additional 
per gallon shall be levied on the retail sales of 
gasoline and that one-half of the proceeds shall 
be known as the state equalization fund for 
schools for the purpose of aiding the poorer 
parishes on basis of their educational needs. It 
is estimated that this tax will produce $1,000,- 
000 annually for the equalization fund, and 
since it went into effect at once, plans for dis- 
bursing the proceeds have already been set up. 

The second amendment directs the legislature 
to provide an annual minimum state scheol fund 
of $12 per educable child, $10 of which shall 
be apportioned to the parishes on the basis of 
the school census and the remainder when 
available, estimated at $300,000, shall be as- 
signed to the state equalization fund. The 1930 
Utah legislature also proposed a constitutional 
amendment creating an equalization fund. 
This amendment was voted favorably in 
November of the same year. It directs the legis- 
lature to provide for an annual fund amount- 
ing to $5 per school child. 

Among the states which provided for larger 
equalization funds during the biennium were 
Arkansas, Illinois, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas. Of these, Arkansas appro- 
priated under the 1929 law to the equalization 
fund, which had been established in 1927, 
$750,000 a year from the proceeds of the newly 
created income tax and an equal amount from 
the tobacco tax; Illinois increased the state 
distributive fund from which the equalization 
fund is derived 25 per cent; Michigan and 
North Carolina each doubled their appropria- 
tions for equalization in 1929; Texas increased 
the annual amount for.the biennium 1929-1931 
over that for the preceding biennium from $1,- 
600,000 to $2,500,000. 

Percentages estimated in a few cases, show 
that the equalization grants ranged from 88 
per cent of the money provided, in the State 
of North Carolina to 10 per cent in New 
Jersey. 
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That periods of business depression have a 
marked effect upon the willingness of voters to 
approve school-bond issues, despite the sharp 
reductions in building costs during such peri- 
ods, is strikingly revealed by data collected for 
the State of Ohio. Analysis of reports of the 
past four years to the Bureau of Educational 
Research of Ohio State University show that 
the amount of school bonds*approved by vot- 
ers of Ohio school districts at the regular elec- 
tions fell from $24,368,000 in 1928 to $1,184,- 
000 in 1931. Data are not available on the 
bond issues submitted at other than the Novem- 
ber elections. However, the amount of such 
issues is probably negligible in comparison with 
that offered at the regular elections. 

School boards sensing the attitude of the 
voters have evidently believed it futile to sub- 
mit bond issues, for the amount of such pro- 
posals submitted in 1931 was only 8 per cent 
of the amount submitted at the 1928 election. 
This decline may, of course, be partially due 
to less need for new school buildings in 1931 
than in 1928. The extent to which this is true 
cannot be given, but from a rather intimate 
knowledge of schoolhousing conditions in Ohio 
the writers believe that this factor has not been 
significant in the reduction. 

Examination of Table I reveals a striking 
contrast between the prosperous year 1928 and 
the year 1931. This condition is perhaps better 
revealed in Figure 1 which translates a part of 
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FIGURE 1. COMPARISON OF THE AMOUNT OF SCHOOL 
BOND ISSUES SUBMITTED AND CARRIED IN OHIO 
FOR THE PERIOD 1928-1931 INCLUSIVE. 

1928 EQUALS 100%. 


the data presented in Table I into index num- 
bers based upon the year 1928. This figure 
shows graphically the great decrease in the 
amount of bond issues proposed and approved 
for the period included in the study. Using the 
year 1928 as 100, the drop in the amount sub- 
mitted is steady and uniform, falling to 63.1 
in 1929, 35.6 in 1930, and to 8 in 1931. Like- 
wise, the amounts approved, still using 1928 
as 100, dropped to 45.5 in 1929, 20 in 1930, 
and to 4.9 in 1931. 


School-Building Expenditures in Relation to School-Building Costs 
T. C. Holy and W. E. Arnold, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 
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The American people usually do things by 
extremes. Thus, school buildings are erected 
most plentifully when times are good and the 
voters have plenty of money. The fact that 
interest rates on bonds and construction costs 
are high does not stop the free voting of 
bonds for new buildings. On the other hand, 
when times are hard, bond issues are refused 
in spite of low building costs and low interest 
rates. The authors show how true this is of 
one of the largest states, namely, Ohio. — 
Editor. 
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Volume of Bond Issues as Voters’ 
Sentiment 


The question might be raised as to whether 
this decrease in the amount of bond issues pro- 
posed by the school boards reflects accurately 
the sentiment of the voters. A further examina- 
tion of Table I, which shows a steady decrease 
in the percentage of the issues proposed which 
were approved, indicates such to be true. The 
fact that the voters defeated an increasing num- 
ber of the issues submitted each year in spite 
of the fact that fewer were submitted, seems 
to justify the school boards in reducing the 
number. While it cannot be conclusively proved, 
yet it might be inferred that on the whole the 
issues submitted in 1931 were for the purpose 
of meeting much more pressing needs of the 
schools than were those of 1928. For example, 
in 1931 but $226,000 of the $1,184,000 sub- 
mitted were in the city and exempted village 
school districts which comprised in 1930, 66.5 
per cent of the total population of the state. 
Of the $226,000 but one issue of $6,000 carried. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that in the face 
of increasing chances of defeat, school boards 
are postponing all except the most urgent issues. 

There are many facts not shown in the 

tables, which illustrate rather vividly the con- 
ditions pointed out in the foregoing. For ex- 
ample, in Ohio, city and exempted village dis- 
tricts taken separately, it was found that the 
amount of school-bond issues submitted fell 
from $19,376,000 in 1928 to only $226,000 in 
1931. Of the amount submitted in 1928, $19,- 
024,000, or 98 per cent, was approved, but in 
1931, as already stated, only $6,000, or 2.6 per 
cent, of the $226,000 submitted was approved. 
While the county districts made a somewhat 
better showing, yet even among these districts 
the same tendency is evident, for in 1928, $8,- 
877,000 was submitted, of which $5,344,000 or 
60 per cent was approved, and in 1931 only 
$2,047,000 was submitted, of which the voters 
approved $1,178,000 or 57.5 per cent. 

The writers have no intention of arguing that 
there should be no reduction in school-building 
activities during times of economic depression. 
However, there are a number of interesting ob- 
servations which can be made from a study of 
the costs involved in capital-outlay expendi- 
tures during contrasting periods in the econom- 
ic condition of the country. 


Schools Built When Costs Are Highest 


Table II shows the amounts expended an- 
nually for school buildings and grounds in Ohio 





TABLE I. A Comparison of School Bonds Submitted 





and Carried at the Regular Elections in the State of Ohio 


for 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931 


1928 
Number of issues submitted................-- 
Amount of issues submitted.................: 
ee a ee eer ee 
Amount of issues carried. .........+eceeeeeees 
Per cent Of issues Gaifled......cscccccccvcaces 
Per cent of the amount submitted which carried 86.2 


150 
$28,253,000 
98 
$24,368,000 
65.3 


1929 1930 1931 Total 
179 118 41 488 
$17,828,000 $10,069,000 $2,273,000 $58,423,000 
113 66 21 298 
$11,090,009 $ 4,835,000 $1,184,000 $41,477,000 
63.1 55.9 51.2 235.5 
62.2 48 52.1 248.5 
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from 1915 to 1930, inclusive. The most strik- 
ing fact revealed by this table is the great in- 


TABLE II. Expenditures for School Buildings and Grounds 


in Ohio by Years for the Period 1915 to 1930, Inclusive* 


Expenditures P Total for Bldgs. Index,Using 
Year Buildings rounds and Grounds 1915 as Base 
1915 $ 7,438,156** $ 976,179** $ 8,415,335 100 
1916 7,359,325 867,271 8,226,596 98 
1917 6,601,713 1,006,104 ,607,817 90 
1918 7,993,466 715,744 8,709,210 103 
1919 7,107,438 758,055 7,865,493 93 
1920 9,679;158 1,803,900 11,483,058 136 
1921 13,714,091 2,665,714 16,379,805 195 
1922 27,194,001 1,412,905 29,912,224 355 


1923 27,761,446 2,168,526 29,929,972 356 


1924 25,840,553 1,692,969 27,533,522 327 
1925 14,041,995 2,440,117 16,482,112 196 
1926 18,113,411 2,333,880 20,447,291 243 
1927 19,452,094 2,075,488 21,527,582 256 
1928 21,164,924 1,784,750 22,949,674 273 
1929 18,718,271 1,733,253 20,451,524 243 
1930 19,960,061 1,396,445 21,356,506 254 


*These figures taken from records in the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


**Prior to 1916, expenditures for buildings and grounds not 
reported separately. 


For 1915 this amount has been divided on the basis of the 
average percentage (11.6 per cent) of total used for school 
grounds during years 1916-30. 


crease in the amount of school-building con- 
struction during this period. It is interesting to 
note that this increase has closely followed the 
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FIGURE 2. TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS IN OHIO FOR THE 
PERIOD 1915 TO 1930, INCLUSIVE 


1915 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1928 
1929 
1930 


Index of expendi- 
tures for build- 
ings and grounds. 


—Index of building} 
costs. 





FIGURE 3. COMPARISON OF THE INDEX OF 
EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS A 

GROUNDS IN OHIO AND THE INDEX OF 

BUILDING COSTS BY FIVE-YEAR PE- 
RIODS USING 1915 AS THE BASE 
*Estimated for 1931. 

Note: The cost of building indices for 1930 and 1931 are aver- 
ages for those years. The index for 1932 is of January 1. 
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increase in building costs. As the index of con- 
struction costs goes up, the amount of building 
increases, and as building costs fall, the amount 
of building decreases. In other words, the high- 
er the cost of building, the greater the amount 
of building done. The wide fluctuations in the 
expenditures for school buildings and grounds, 
as given in Table II, are better shown graph- 
ically. Figure 2 has, therefore, been prepared 
and from which the rapid increase in annual 
costs, particularly for the period 1919 to 1923, 
can be clearly seen. 

Figure 3 shows the fluctuation in the index 
of building costs together with an index of 
amounts expended for school buildings in Ohio 
by five-year periods using 1915 as a base. Due 
to the fact that the approval of bond issues and 
the actual expenditure of the money for build- 
ings are usually separated by a period of one 
or two years, it is necessary to group the data 
into longer periods in order to observe the gen- 
eral trends. For this reason the five-year peri- 
ods were selected. It will be observed from 
Figure 3, that there is a marked tendency for 
the two lines to fluctuate together. 


Buildings Erected When Money is 
Plentiful 


It is apparent that during periods of pros- 
perity and high prices, it is easier to secure 
money for school-building purposes. That such 
a condition has some merits cannot be denied 
if the period of prosperity only is considered. 
During such times most things are relative. 
Money is cheap and therefore may be used 
more freely. The incomes of taxpayers are at 
a maximum, thus making it easier to pay taxes. 
Other factors might be cited to support the 
argument that it is a wise policy to erect school 
buildings in prosperous times despite high costs 
and likewise, to stop such building during times 
of depression despite low building costs. There 
can be little doubt that such practice is the 
easier one from the standpoint of securing the 
consent of taxpayers to the issuance of bonds. 

The fact should not be overlooked that school 
buildings have a life which overlaps fluctuating 
periods of economic prosperity and depression. 
Voters approve in a year of prosperity the erec- 
tion of buildings which will be used for many 
years. More important, perhaps, is the fact that 
the great majority of school-building construc- 
tion is financed by means of bond issues. These 
bonds are retired over a period of years. Usually 
when bonds are issued in times of high prices, 
the bulk of the debt must be paid when values 
have changed and the dollar is worth consider- 
ably more. The money spent for a school build- 
ing when building costs are high, must often be 
paid for when the same building could be re- 
placed at a much reduced cost. This situation 
is strikingly revealed in Table II which shows 
the amount expended for new school buildings 
in Ohio since 1915. As has already been pointed 
out, the greatest amount of building was done 
when building costs were greatest. 

Assuming that all this building had been 
done during periods of lower costs, as in the 
year 1915, it is found that Ohio could have 
saved $111,575,697 in building costs alone. In 
terms of 1915 building prices, Ohio has paid 
from 1915 to 1931, $252,140,103 to get $140,- 
564,406 worth of 1915 school buildings. The 
distribution of these figures by years is shown 
in Table III. It will be observed from this 
table that for the years 1920 and 1923, the 
purchasing value of the dollar was less than 
one half that of 1915. Unfortunately, a large 
part of this extra cost must be repaid when 
prices have fallen which obviously makes taxes 
more burdensome than in periods of high prices. 


Evil Results of Past Practices 
The situation is still worse when it is realized 
that much of this money was borrowed by 
means of bonds drawing a high rate of interest 
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Expenditures for School Buildings and 
Grounds by Years Equated in Terms of 1915 Building 
Costs for the Period 1915-1930, Inclusive 


TABLE Ill. The 


Value Difference 
Amount Value Received in Amount 
Actually of 1915 on Basis of Expended and 
Year Expended Dollar 1915 Prices 1915 Values 
1915 $ 7,438,156 $1.00 $ 7,438,156 0 
1916 7,359,325 .89 6,549,799 $ 809,526 
1917 6,601,713 -769 5,076,717 1,524,996 
1918 7,993 ,466 662 5,291,674 2,701,792 
1919 7,107,438 56 3,980,165 3,127,273 
1920 9,679,158 408 3,949,096 5,730,062 
1921 13,714,091 59 8,091,314 $,622,777 
1922 27,194,001 56 15,228,640 11,965,361 
1923 27,761,446 -495 13,741,916 14,019,530 
1924 25,840,553 -505 13,049,479 12,791,074 
1925 14,041,995 515 7,231,629 6,810,366 
1926 18,113,411 .507 9,183,499 8,929,912 
1927 19,452,094 -52 10,115,089 9,337,005 
1928 21,164,924 -526 11,132,750 10,032,174 
1929 18,718,271 .526 9,845,810 8,872,461 
1930 19,960,061 10,658,673 9,301,388 
Total $252,140,103 $140,564,406 $111,575,697 


which is not reduced when prices fall. For ex- 
ample, school bonds sold during March, 1921, 
yielded an average of 5.79 per cent, while those 
sold in March, 1931 —ten years later — had 
an average yield of only 4.15 per cent. The 
interest for one year on one million dollars at 
1931 rates was $16,400 less than at 1921 rates. 
The same proportion of difference continues to 
be paid throughout the life of the bonds issued 
in the two periods. The significance of this 
difference in interest rates is best shown by 
comparing the difference in interest charges of 
one million dollars of twenty-year serial bonds 
of equal payments sold in 1921 and in 1931. 
The total interest charges on the 1921 issue 
would be $579,000, while that of the same 
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amount at the 1931 rate would be $415,000, 
or a difference in interest charges alone of 
$164,000. 

In Ohio this higher interest rate on bonds 
issued during times of high bond yields, is now 
being paid for buildings which could be built 
at the present time for millions of dollars less 
than they cost when built. 

It has been stated earlier in this article that 
the writers had no intention of arguing that 
Ohio school districts made a mistake in erect- 
ing this great number of school buildings dur- 
ing this period. They have attempted, however, 
to point out what could have been saved both 
in actual construction cost and interest charges 
if these buildings could have been erected in 
more favorable times. 

From all indications, the immediate future 
offers an unusual opportunity to school districts 
which have waited to issue bonds for new 
school buildings. Interest rates should be low, 
and building costs are falling rapidly. If the 
business cycle holds true to form, money 
borrowed now can be repaid when conditions 
are better and the dollar is cheaper. However, 
when economic conditions are best for building 
new schools by means of bond issues, the 
voters are much more likely to defeat any such 
proposals. 

Despite these difficulties, millions of dollars 
could be saved the taxpayers of Ohio alone, if 
it were possible to lead the voters to see that 
“hard times” are good times to issue bonds for 
needed school buildings. 


Criteria For Standardizing Instructional 
Supplies 
H. D. Richardson, Madison, Wisconsin 


In a previous article, “Desirability of Stand- 
ards in Instructional Supplies” (ScHoot Boarp 
JourNAL, July, 1931, p. 57), the advantages 
of standards in instructional supplies in terms 
of efficient instruction and sound business ad- 
ministration were presented. That advantages 
result per se from utilization and purchase 
standards in instructional supplies is too naive 
a statement to be accepted unequivocally. That 
standards are desirable and that advantages 
will result, depends in no small measure upon 
two conditioning factors, viz., the general ade- 
quacy of the standards determined, and the 
wisdom and efficiency with which the stand- 
ardizing program or technique is initiated and 
maintained. It is one thing to speculate con- 
cerning the advantages of standards on the 
assumption that they are already in existence, 
but it is quite another to plan a program for 
developing standards which once established 
will insure advantages in the nature of more 
efficient instruction and better business admin- 
istration. 

A comprehensive program for developing 
standards in instructional supplies is not likely 
to “just happen.” “Standards” arrived at by 
irrational and accidental procedures are, in fact, 
likely to bring defeat to the whole movement. 
A well-planned and consciously directed pro- 
gram or “standardizing process” should be de- 
veloped, and this technique, together with the 
standard supply articles which result from it, 
should be controlled and evaluated in the light 
of certain criteria or general concepts. These 
concepts derive their validity from the broad, 
comprehensive view of the school as an in- 
tegrated activity of instruction and learning on 
the one hand, and sound business management 
on the other, with the added qualification that 
real efficiency in the one is, in a measure, both 
the cause and result of real efficiency in the 
other. Such criteria should, in the main, operate 
against a narrow and rigid standardization of 


supplies on the part of those who control the 
school’s purse strings and think economy only 
in terms of dollars and cents —an economy 
purchased very often at the expense of instruc- 
tional results. Also, such criteria should make 
for an awareness, on the part of those charged 
with instruction, of the significance of materials 
used and result gained in terms of business 
economy. Such criteria should serve further to 
integrate and correlate the work of these two 
seemingly unrelated aspects of educational ac- 
tivity, and to develop an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of each in terms of the other. 

In view, then, of the importance of the prob- 
lem of supply standards and standardization, 
and of the factors which enter to complicate 
the process and to influence results, the follow- 
ing criteria are suggested for guidance and con- 
trol in the development of a technique and for 
the evaluation of the standard supply products: 


I. Utility 


The criterion of utility implies that all mem- 
bers of the school staff—teachers, super- 
visors, principals, superintendent, and business 
manager — cooperate and participate in the 
development of a standardizing technique. The 
experience of each should be sought and used 
for the perfection of the technique, and the 
technique, once established, should be continu- 
ally and consistently used in the determination 
of supply standards. 

The standards for purchase and the stand- 
ards for utilization thus determined should lend 
themselves to actual use. Standards of purchase 
embodied in a standard descriptive supply list 
should be of service in selecting, requisitioning, 
purchasing, and distributing instructional sup- 
plies. Teachers, supervisors, and _ principals 
should select supply articles with a view to the 
purpose for which they will be used and in 
accord with the specifications set forth in the 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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School-Business Officials’ Association Attains Its Majority 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting in Los Angeles a Success 


The National Association of Public-School 
Business Officials attained its majority at a 
convention that will long be remembered for a 
constructive program, for the completion of the 
Association’s first three major research under- 
takings, for unequaled hospitality, and for the 
unfortunate absence of practically all the old 
leaders. The meeting at Los Angeles, May 24 
to 27, 1932, was proof positive that the business 
managers, secretaries, school-plant superintend- 
ents, purchasing men, and accountants are con- 
tributing a full measure of professional service 
to the solution of present difficult problems in 
school administration, that they are keenly 
aware of the long-term evil results which will 
follow panicky “economy” and unwise re- 
trenchment, and that they are fighting side by 
side with school boards and superintendents to 
effect all needful adjustments in budgeting, 
taxation, purchasing, building construction, and 
building operation and maintenance. Mr. W. 
E. Record more than made good his promise 
of a year ago to show the Association an effi- 
ciently organized and smoothly functioning 
school-business department as well as a group 
of notable new school buildings. Hotel, meet- 
ing-hall, and exhibit-room accommodations were 
practically ideal, and the Decker-Mount-Hus- 
ton convention management was flawless. 


The Program 


President W. N. Decker, who handled the 
several sessions with the dispatch and thought- 
ful attention to detail that is possible only in 
an experienced school-board secretary, built the 
program under difficulties that would have dis- 
mayed another man. It was notable that each 
session provided at least one outstanding paper, 
and that there was a good balance as between 
“experience and achievement” papers and dis- 
cussions of fundamental conditions and prin- 
ciples. Throughout the four days the keynote 
of practically every ._paper was adjustment of 
business affairs of school systems without re- 
duction in the efficiency of the essential edu- 
cational services. In many of the papers there 
were frank criticisms of standards and practices, 
free acknowledgments of past mistakes, and a 
spirit of open-minded readiness to make full 
adjustments to income. That the Association is 
determined to professionalize the work and the 
positions of its members was reflected in Pres- 
ident Decker’s address: 

“Looking forward I prophesy unhesitatingly that 
the National Association of Public-School Business 
Officials is destined to occupy a place of increas- 
ing importance in the educational work of the 
United States and Canada. When the opportunity 
came to me twelve years ago to transfer from the 
instructional field of education to the work of 
business administration, I made the transfer with 
the thought that this was a field of adventure with 
great promise; not great promise in pecuniary 
remuneration, but great promise of opportunity for 
most distinctive and worth-while service. 


“My observation was that the comparatively few 
men of that time, even so recent as twelve years 
ago, who were engaged in school-business adminis- 
tration, were probably well qualified with business 
training and experience but with limited profes- 
sional training generally. I believe that a profession 
of school-business administration can be estab- 
lished and is being established, and I propose to use 
the remaining years of my active life in helping to 
develop this profession. Without raising the ques- 
tion of whether school superintendents are qualified 
or not qualified to administer the affairs of school- 
business administration, it can hardly be a matter 
of argument that, with the complexity of duties de- 
volving upon a school superintendent of any dis- 
trict, large or small, he cannot devote to the mat- 
ters of school-business administration enough of 
his time to attend to the business affairs of the 
district in any degree of satisfaction or complete- 
ness. Specially trained men in school-business ad- 
ministration are needed throughout the country, 
just as specially trained men or women are needed 
in the vocational field or the household arts or the 
fine arts or in physical education or music, or in 
every other line of educational work. 

“We, the members of this Association, should 
qualify ourselves in every way possible to fill this 
first-mentioned need, and I believe that we are do- 
ing this. I believe, furthermore, that there is no 
other organization on the American Continent that 
is doing so much to foster this professional training 
in school-business administration as the National 
Association of Public-School Business Officials is 
doing. Our Association will not meet the require- 
ment, however, by simply meeting once a year in 
annual convention. . . . Our Association must be 
a going concern and must keep going throughout 
the year... . 

“Our officers should work throughout the year. 
Our committees should function continuously and 
not for the Convention only. A liberal appropria- 
tion should be allowed each year for the payment 
of expenses of research work, and the labors of 
these research committees should be made avail- 
able to the educational world through published 
bulletins that can be circulated cheaply. . . .” 


Building Construction 

Shall new school buildings be erected under 
the “general contract” plan or is it wise for 
boards of education to so draw up its specifica- 
tions and outline its building program that 
separate contracts may be awarded for each of 
the divisions of the work? Mr. Ira W. Coburn, 
president of the San Francisco board of educa- 
tion and a contractor of large experience, ar- 
gued earnestly for the former method. He said, 


“But there has arisen — and I believe it probably 
applies to all sections of our country —a very 
serious question that, until terms are more clearly 
defined, will probably be an irritating one for some 
time to come. That is, should schools be con- 
structed under a general contract, or should they 
be contracted for under a segregated form of con- 
tract? Volumes have been written by both sides 
on this question. A general contract means enter- 
ing into a building operation with a single construc- 
tion agency whereby that company agrees to deliver 
to the school board the particular structure wholly 
completed in accordance with plans, specifications 


and contract and to the satisfaction of the architect 
and board of education. The outstanding features 
of a general contract in comparison with other 
methods, are centralized control according to well- 
organized methods, proper timing of installation 
by the various subcontracting organizations, and 
the delivery of fixtures and materials so that 
proper and orderly codrdination of all groups will 
be most economically and efficiently accomplished. 
In order to organize under the general system, the 
contractor must employ a competent superin- 
tendent with sufficient experience and technical 
training thoroughly to understand all the instru- 
ments of service—such as plans, specifications, 
contract — who is also capable of setting up in the 
field, all measurements, elevations, lines, and posi- 
tions of all fixtures, and of passing on all work in 
the roughing-in so as to be accurate for the 
reception of all types of plumbing, electric, heating 
fixtures when they are to be installed. 

“The separate contract is almost the reverse of 
a genuine contract. Under the separate contract the 
owner or his representative must assume the entire 
responsibility assumed by the general contractor as 
the owner enters into a number of independent 
contracts for the construction of the component 
parts of the project. No contractual relations exist 
between the various contractors, and, generally 
speaking, each is an agent of the owner or each 
is an original contractor, acting independently as 
contractor for the construction of his particular 
part of the work. The method of coérdinating the 
work on the building requires a general superin- 
tendent who must perform the work for the owner 
and represent him as would a superintendent work- 
ing for a general contractor. In some cases certain 
parts are let to those who operate as subcontrac- 
tors and a major portion awarded to a principal 
contractor. The separate contract plan is subjected 
to the same reasoning as is the complete segrega- 
tion, the difference being only a matter of degree. 

“When a general contractor efficiently functions, 
he finances the work during construction, installs 
various parts of the building himself and properly 
organizes the functions of the various subcontrac- 
tors working on the building so that the entire 
building is completed at one time according to 
contract in a proper and workmanlike manner. 
Under this method the general contractor can be 
held responsible for delay when properly made 
liable, guaranteeing the cost of the structure not 
to exceed his price, carrying workmen and public 
liability insurance, fire, theft, and many other 
contingencies that may arise in the construction of 
a school building.” 


In opposition to Mr. Coburn’s arguments, 
Mr. George F. Womrath described the plan 
which has been successfully used under his di- 
rection by the Minneapolis schools. The speci- 
fications for new Minneapolis school buildings 
are drawn up in exact detail as the result of 
experience. As an essential part of his agree- 
ment each of the 8 or 12 contractors for a new 
building must meet with the architect within 
a day after the contract is signed and agree to 
abide by a progress schedule which is then made 
up. This schedule is adopted with binding force 
by the architect and the school board only after 
it is accepted in writing by all the contractors. 
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During the progress of the work the contractors 
meet biweekly with the architect, the business 
manager, and the building superintendent. 
Problems concerning deliveries of materials and 
completion of work are settled, a premium is 
paid by the board of education for days saved 
and liquidated damages are collected for de- 
lays. Competent superintendents for each 
branch of work have been found economical 
for the board of education and a protection for 
the contractors. The plan has worked smoothly 
and has resulted in greatly shortened construc- 
tion periods. 


New Materials and Methods 


At the same session Mr. A. B. Cousins, of 
Richmond, Va., discussed roof and floor con- 
structions, especially from the standpoint of 
avoiding failures. A paper prepared by Mr. 
Ernest Sibley, architect, Palisade, N. J., and 


. read in his absence, noted new materials and 


devices in schoolhouse construction and per- 
manent equipment. Mr. Charles E. Lane, busi- 
ness manager, Quincy, IIl., discussed in a help- 
ful paper the principles which must be observed 
to balance the design, construction, and equip- 
ment of school buildings to achieve maximum 
educational efficiency and ultimate economy. 
He drew heavily on a recent experience in de- 
veloping an extensive building program. 

Dr. Andrew P. Hill, Chief of the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning of the California State 
Department of Education, provided the high 
spot of the session in a thoughtful discussion 
of practical methods for carrying on school- 
building programs during the depression. The 
problem of economy in schoolhouse planning 
and construction, he said, must be defined not 
in terms of immediate money savings but in 
adjustments to educational needs and funda- 
mentally essential educational programs. There 
is no economy in building cuts which destroy 
the educational service of buildings, e.g., by 
eliminating the library, cutting down janitors’ 
closets, minimizing the administrative unit. The 
so-called double use of rooms is frequently a 
delusion as an economy or instructional make- 
shift. The stage gymnasiums are typical of 
waste. Unit construction, too, is a detriment to 
school buildings because it hampers the logical 
development of laboratories, shops, activities 
rooms, and interferes with desirable informality 
in classrooms. No community can expect to 
achieve true economy in school construction 
without taking at least four steps: (1) a survey 
and the development of a long-term building 
program based on a carefully considered educa- 
tional program; (2) the adoption of an eco- 
nomical daily schedule; (3) carefully revised 
preliminary studies of each project, with well- 
considered suggestions to the architect; (4) the 
employment of a competent and experienced ar- 
chitect. In discussing the selection of materials, 
Mr. Hill urged the careful balance of the speci- 
fications to insure the use of local materials and 
labor skills for ultimate economy. “We cannot 
know how effective modern education is until 
we have effective modern schoolhousing.” 


Wednesday’s Program 


That the manufacturers and distributors of 
school equipment and supplies are keenly alive 
to the social and civic responsibility which they 
have was made clear in a discussion of business 
ethics on Wednesday morning. Mr. Walter S. 
Hilliard of the Hilliard Chemical Company pre- 
sented a comprehensive code of ethics adopted 
by the exhibitors and showed how the schools 
may protect themselves against inferior goods 
and unsafe dealers: 

“First, establish standards for specified supplies, 
equipment, and building materials. Make use of 
all possible testing services. These may be the 
United States Government Bureau of Standards, 
Underwriters. Laboratory, commercial testing 
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laboratories, or manufacturers’ association stand- 
ards. Recommendation from these sources may not 
always be applicable to the school, but will form 
something of a guide to purchasers. Get financial 
reports from commercial agencies. Demand guar- 
antees and see that they protect the school on both 
installations and service, and be sure that the 
manufacturer or contractor is both financially 
sound, and responsible, so that if trouble develops 
he will be able to repair or replace the worn-out 
equipment. Whenever practicable demand a full- 
sized sample or a demonstration. When impossible 
to submit samples, demand instances of installa- 
tions that have survived service and also investi- 
gate them. 

“The school district’s financial resources and 
satisfactory service must be protected against the 
economic waste that naturally follows the purchas- 
ing of supplies or building materials of inferior 
quality. 

“In the selection and purchasing of building 
materials and equipment which are permanently 
installed, great care should be exercised. Here not 
only will the unsatisfactory item have to be re- 
placed, but many parts of the structure may have 
to be removed and redesigned before the new equip- 
ment can be accommodated. More than ever will 
the reputation of the manufacturer and contractor 
have to be considered and a history of satisfactory 
performance shown. To buy cheap materials means 
to court disaster, but to buy service at a fair price 
means efficient and real saving. 

“If bids are taken on a competitive basis and 
an ‘or equal’ clause is included in the specifications, 
be sure that the substituted material really is 
equal. Tests, such as are made by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratory and United States Bureau of 
Standards, and inquiries into performance, will 
provide a guide to the desirability of accepting 
such materials. ; 

“There has been a tendency on the part of some 
of the larger companies to refuse to estimate under 
a competitive system because best results cannot 
be obtained. There are many ways to combat 
shoddy and unsatisfactory work, and this is one 
solution. In competitive bidding when the lowest 
price is accepted, regardless of the responsibility 
of the concern, it is impossible to obtain desired 
results. In the present chaos of price decline and 
readjustment it is extremely difficult to determine 
which figure is based on good workmanship and 
material. This means that a careful analysis of all 
factors is needed now more than ever before. Judg- 
ment must be based on past performance, financial 
responsibility, and the integrity of the manu- 
facturer.” 


Considerable interest was aroused by Mr. A. 
C. Lamb of Hamtramck, Mich., in his descrip- 
tion of the procedure used in planning the 
Copernicus Junior High School of Hamtramck. 
The development of this building resulted from 
careful study of every detail from the first for- 
mulation of educational theory to the comple- 
tion of the final wall decorations. 


July, 1932 


Management in Administration 


Dr. Vierling Kersey in a vigorous address 
analyzed the management of education in the 
light of present economic conditions and recent 
growth in management as an aspect of school 
administration. He argued strongly for better 
public relations, for closer integration of busi- 
ness management of schools with educational 
management. He suggested the following three 
points as basic in a code of ethics for school- 
business management: 

1. Business management is a phase of gen- 
eral educational administration. 

2. Objective of business management must 
be identical with proper educational objectives. 

3. Efficiency and economy are to be goals 
of business management as a phase of educa- 
tional administration. Efficiency to be measured 
in terms of contributions to achievement of edu- 
cational objectives — economy to be measured 
in terms of social and economic costs and edu- 
cational results. 

His suggestions for basic principles to be ob- 
served were summarized as follows: 

1. Educational and business management are 
synonymous. 

2. Educational business management and 
educators must do more than cooperate. They 
must absolutely unify and correlate all man- 
agement activities. 

3. There must be developed out of this 
unity a national concept of business manage- 
ment in education. 

4. Business management in education, which 
has so frequently depended upon “the man,” 
must now develop a system of educational busi- 
ness management. 

5. All phases of educational activity permit 
of management relationships. Management as 
a function of educational administration must 
be scientific as is education. 


Budgets and Finance Discussed 


Clear thinking and a keen appreciation of 
school needs were reflected in the paper of Mr. 
H. H. Baskerville, president of the Los Angeles 
board of education, on “School Accounting and 
Budget Building.” The problem of all boards 
of education, as Mr. Baskerville views it, is to 
adjust the schools to the public purse without 
deviating in any way from achieving the true 
purposes of American education. The present 
is essentially a time for reconsidering practices, 
precedents, and developments in the light of 
sound principles, of eliminating waste, of con- 
solidating and integrating activities and depart- 
ments, and of freely reéxamining all work. 

Mr. Roland A. Vandegrift, director of finance 
for the State of California, provided a type of 
address that would have been impossible in 
normal times. In reporting on the purposes, 
present status, and current studies of the Na- 
tional Survey of School Finance, Mr. Vande- 
grift bluntly stated that educational expendi- 
tures are not sanctified but must stand the test 
of necessity and efficiency to which all govern- 
mental outlays must be submitted in these 
times. In the minds of some of the experts, he 
indicated, there is a need for questioning some 
of the present theories and practices under which 
education has continued to increase in cost and 
to consume a continually larger percentage of 
all public funds. Immediately valuable results 
should be achieved, the speaker made clear, 
from the studies which are being pushed in 
gathering and analyzing fundamental facts. 

The effects of the economic depression upon 
education are good in many respects, accord- 
ing to Dr. Rufus von Klein Smid, president 
of the University of Southern California, who 
was the main speaker at the annual banquet. 
At least educators and citizens are returning to 
the consideration of correct underlying princi- 
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Making the Class Schedule in the Smaller High School 


H. H. Foster, Professor of Education, Beloit College 


The Problem 


High-school administration is becoming sci- 
entific. The age-old trial-and-error procedures 
are giving way to techniques based upon es- 
tablished principles; not alone because these 
newer techniques produce better results, but 
also because they produce them with a mini- 
mum of labor. The author’s experience in ob- 
serving and teaching high-school administra- 


-tion has shown him that most principals of 


small or medium-sized schools undertake sched- 
ulemaking without very adequate conceptions 
of the merits which a schedule should possess, 
and with a technique little if any better than 
a cut-and-try mosaic procedure. In too many 
cases, the existence of such merits and the pos- 
sibility of such technique are not realized. The 
bright side of the picture is the readiness with 
which light upon the problem is welcomed when 
that light emanates from a knowledge of the 
practical needs and limitations of the smaller 
school, and illuminates the problem with con- 
crete illustration rather than mere generaliza- 
tion. To do just these things is the undertaking 
in the present article. The techniques proposed 
by Richardson, Harrington, and Puckett,’ while 
valuable in the larger institution, are found too 
complicated to serve in the small or medium- 
sized school. Our present attempt is to show a 
technique that is simple and at the same time 
adequate, while suited to the small institution.” 


Principles of Schedulemaking 


Three principles are proposed, which are so 
simple of interpretation and obvious of validity 
as to occasion but little discussion. 

1. Schedulemaking should be based upon 
known pupil needs and teaching possibilities. 
This implies the preliminary determination of 
what courses pupils wish to pursue, not only 
collectively but also individually. It means 
that before a schedule can be made, the pupils 
are to enroll for their various desired courses, 
and, normally, this would occur insofar as pos- 
sible before the close of the preceding semester. 
Upon the basis of the information thus secured, 
the layout is made possible, including the de- 
termination of size of classes, sectioning, and 
employment of teachers according to the dis- 
closed needs. On the other hand, enrollment in 
specific classes or sections must be upon the 
basis of a completed schedule, occasionally with 
readjustments when a schedule wholly free from 
conflicts has proved impossible. Similarly, a 
survey must be made of the work to be expected 
from the teachers and the availability of school- 
rooms and equipment. Thus, the order is as 
follows: subject enrollment, schedulemaking, 
class enrollment. In some larger schools, sched- 
ules are fixed, remaining practically unchanged 
from year to year. For such, the technique de- 
scribed is equally serviceable if conflicts nor- 
mally to be anticipated be made basal instead 
of actual conflicts. 


2. Procedure shall be from the inflexible to 
the flexible. This means that situations that 
admit of no choice must be provided for before 
those that admit of choice. For example, when 
the Latin class is taught in one section only, 
and the English in two, the schedulemaker 
must find a place for the former before placing 
the latter, since the pupil seeking Latin has 
no choice but must take his Latin at the one 


1Richardson, Making a High School Program (World Book 
Company, 1921); Harrington, Program Making for Junior High 
Schools (The Macmillan Co., 1930); Puckett, Making a High 
School Schedule of Recitations (Longmans, Green & Co., 1931). 


_ *The procedure upon which this article is based is that described 
in the author’s High School Administration. 


appointed hour, whereas his English allows 
flexibility through the use of two sections to 
choose between according to needs. 

3. Procedure shall be from the nonadjustable 
to the adjustable. Adjustment here refers es- 
pecially to the pupil’s deferring of the unavail- 
able subject for a year or semester and the im- 
mediate substitution of another. It might also 
be taken to cover the case of the required sub- 
ject taking precedence over the elective. Ob- 
viously, the senior’s courses tend to come under 
the nonadjustable, and the under-classman’s 
under the adjustable, with the implication that 
the former should be placed in the schedule 
before the placement of the latter is undertaken. 

The procedure suggested in the following 
paragraphs is essentially the application of 
these three principles. 


The Steps in Schedulemaking 


Step 1. Prepare the layout for the schedule. 
Under this are included the length of the school 
day, the number and length of class periods, 
the type of provision to be made for irregular 
and special activities; and the times for open- 
ing and closing of school and the passing of 
classes. The layout includes the factors of per- 
sonnel and plant, in the determination of just 
what classes are to be taught and by what in- 
structors, what classes are to be sectioned and 
the number of sections, and what rooms are 
available at each of the periods, with the spe- 
cial limitations to which their use is subject 
(size, equipment, etc.). 

The illustrative case which is described be- 
low is introduced to show the application of the 
technique where several classes are divided into 
sections and where double periods are used for 
laboratory and similar work. It represents the 
case of a medium-sized senior high school. In 
cases of small high schools where classes are 
not sectioned, or of schools where double peri- 
ods are not used, the procedure would obviously 
be much simplified. In such, the references to 
sectioning, double periods, etc., would simply 
be ignored. 

The layout is as follows: The school enrolls 
150 pupils in Grade I, 120 in Grade II, and 
85 in Grade III. The program of studies is as 
follows, with certain restrictions of election 
which will be indicated in Figure 2. The figure 
in parenthesis after each subject indicates the 
number of sections to be provided for. 

Grave I. Required: Mathematics 1 (5), English 1 
(5), Biology 1 (5, with 9 laboratory 
sections) 

Electives — one: Latin 1 (4), History 1 
(3), Bookkeeping 1 (3), Music (2—no 
credit) 

Grave II. Required: English 2 (4) 

Electives — three: Physics 2 (2), Latin 2 
(2), Mathematics 2 (1), French 2 (2), 
Spanish 2 (1), History 2 (2), Manual 
Training 2 (2), Typewriting 2 (2), Com- 
mercial Arithmetic 2 (2), Agriculture 2 
(2), Home Economics 2 (2), Music 
2—no credit) 

Grave III. Required: History 3 (3), English 3 (3), or 
English 3s (1) 

Electives—two: Mathematics 3 (1), 
French 3 (1), Spanish 3 (1), Latin 3 
(1), Chemistry 3 (2), Stenography 3 (1), 
Typewriting 3 (1), Home Economics 3 
(2), Music (2—no credit). (English 3s 
is especially for commercial pupils.) 

All subjects are taught five periods a week 
except biology, physics, chemistry, agriculture, 
and home economics, which require three single 
and two double periods, and bookkeeping, ste- 
nography, typewriting, and manual training, 
which require five double periods. Biology lab- 
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oratory sections are limited to 18 pupils. The 

school day includes four morning and three 

afternoon periods, of about 45 minutes each. 
There are the following rooms, available at 

every period: 

Seven typical classrooms 


One biology classroom, adapted to use as laboratory 
also 


.One biology classroom 


One physics and chemistry classroom 

One physics laboratory 

One chemistry laboratory 

One manual-training workshop 

One agriculture classroom and laboratory 

One home-economics classroom and laboratory 

Two stenography and bookkeeping rooms, one adjoin- 
ing the typewriting room with glass partition, per- 
mitting of supervision of typing in the latter 

One typewriting room 

One study hall, adequate for 100 pupils 

Assembly, gymnasium, library, etc. 

The teaching staff includes the teachers listed 
below, all being available at all hours of the 
day, though it is undesirable for K, L, and P 
to teach the last hour of the day. Each is sup- 
posed to teach the number of sections indicated, 
though it may prove desirable to change the 
number of sections assigned any particular 
teacher so long as the total number of sections 
and the teaching load are left unchanged. The 
teaching load is to approach but not exceed 25 
hours a week, though laboratory is not rated 
as the equivalent of class recitation in determin- 
ing load. 

Teacher A. English 1 (3 sections), English 2 (2) 

Teacher B. English 1 (2), English 2 (2), English 3s (1) 

Teacher C. English 3 (3), Latin 2 (2) 

Teacher D. Latin 1 (4), Latin 3 (1) 

Teacher E. French 2 (2), French 3 (1), Spanish 2 (1), 
Spanish 3 (1) 

Teacher F. History 2 (2), History 3 (3) 

Teacher G. History 1 (3), Commercial Arithmetic 2 
(2) 

Teacher H. Mathematics 1 (3), Mathematics 2 (1), 
Mathematics 3 (1) 

Teacher I. Mathematics 1 (2) Chemistry 3 (2) 

Teacher J. Biology 1 (4) 

Teacher K. Biology 1 (1), assist in Biology laboratory, 
girls’ athletics 

Teacher L. Physics 2 (2), Agriculture 2 (2) 

Teacher M. Home Economics 2 (2), Home Economics 
3S @) 

Teacher N. Bookkeeping 1 (3) 

Teacher O. Typewriting 2 (2), Typewriting 3 (1), 
Stenography 3 (1) 

Teacher P. Manual Training 2 (2), boys’ athletics 

Teacher Q. Music (2), Library, Assembly 

Step 2. Prepare class-conflict cards, one for 
each class, including one for each laboratory, 
shop, or gymnasium class, as well as one for 
each section of any class divided into sections. 
A suitable size for the card is 2% by 3 in. 
For a small high school wherein no class is 
sectioned (not the case under consideration 
here), two typical cards are shown here. 


P 
LATIN 3 


s 
BIOLOGY 2 


Eng. 3 te 
Agr. 3-4 dc 
Home Ec. 3-4 e 


Eng. 4 -e-¢i- 
Hist. 4 b 


Com. Arith. 3_ 
Agric. 3-4 





FIG. 1 


The cards are prepared as follows: In this 
case, the BIoLoGy card is headed “S” to indi- 
cate that the class is taught by Mr. S. The 
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figure 2 means that it is a second-year subject. 
Similarly, the LATIN 3 (a third-year subject) 
is taught by Mr. P. After cards for all classes 
have been prepared, the schedulemaker (or his 
clerk) scans the enrollment of all the pupils, 
seeking irregular combinations; that is, cases 
of pupils taking subjects outside of their grade, 
such as a second-year pupil taking first-year 
Latin. Assuming that he finds a pupil named 
Ford taking Biology 2 and English 3, he there- 
upon writes upon the BIOLOGY 2 card “Eng. 3 
f,’ which means that some pupil whose initial 
is “F” has enrolled for both Biology 2 and 
English 3. (The initial is useful in case he later 
wishes to know who had that conflict, should 
an adjustment prove necessary.) At the same 
time, he writes on the ENGLISH 3 card “Biol. 





GRADE II 


FIG. 2 


2 f.” Thus every irregular registration is noted 
upon the two cards involved. Later he finds a 
pupil named Ross with the same combination, 
so adds “r” on both cards. Later he finds some 
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other pupil with the same combination; where- 
upon he concludes that three pupils are too 
many to ask to change enrollment in order to 
facilitate schedulemaking, so he cancels the 
“fr,” to indicate that the conflict must be met 
by the schedule, and thereafter ignores any 
more cases of that combination. When the 
cards have all been thus completed, he has be- 
fore him the data to show which conflicts occur 
only once or twice, and can be adjusted if nec- 
essary in order to make a working schedule. 
Then with red pencil he adds to the LATIN 3 
card “Com. Arith. 3,” to remind him that these 
two third-year classes do not conflict, since no 
pupil is permitted to elect both; and “Latin 3” 
is similarly added to the com. ARITH. 3 card. 
Obviously, most cards will have no red nota- 
tions upon them, and many will have no black 
ones in the smaller school. (For convenience in 
printing, the red notations are here underlined.) 

Experience has shown that this is a great 
saving of time over the tally-sheet system some- 
times recommended. However, for the guidance 
of any who prefer to use it, we are showing a 
section of such a conflict chart (tally sheet) 
wherein each conflict is indicated by an X in 
the square of intersection between the line for 
one of the conflicting classes and the column of 
the other. Similarly, an O shows that the two 
subjects in the same grade do not conflict. 
Thus, on the chart, Bookkeeping 1 is seen to 
conflict with English 2, Physics 2, and Manual 
Training 2. Latin 3 conflicts with History 2, but 
the O’s show that it clears English 3s, Ste- 
nography 3, and Typewriting 3. (On the chart, 
the number of sections in each class is indicated 
by the figure under the initials of the subject.) 
By making the squares large enough, it is pos- 
sible to substitute for the X’s the initials of 
students having the conflicts, instead of putting 
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them directly on the conflict cards. If desired, 
the initials of seniors can be written in capitals, 
the others in small letters, so that preference 
can be given to the conflicts of seniors in mak- 
ing necessary adjustments. Class- 


conflict cards can then be made 
from this conflict chart. In so do- 
ing, when a class is taught in sec- 


tions, place on the card below the ‘© 3 
title the number of such sections. If it meets 
less than three times a week, indicate the fact. 
Also, letter each section. Indicate laboratory 
cards by a LAB. after the title. Thus, since 
Physics 2 is in two sections, with laboratory in 
two sections, the recitation occurring three days 
a week and the laboratory two days, the cards 
would be as follows: 


L 
PHYSICS 2b 
28 3 days 


Engl 
Bkkg 1 
Hist 3 
Eng 3 
H Ec 3 


L L 
PHYSICS 2a Lab PHYSICS 2b Lab 
2 2 days 2 days 





FIG. 4 


The activities up to this point have been 
essentially those of preparation. The actual 
work of schedulemaking starts with Step 3, 
described in the second part of this article. 


Modernizing the Lighting of the School Stage at Small Expense 


Almost every progressive school has a dramatic 
or music club which during the school year stages 
performances of various types. The construc- 
tion of scenery and properties constitutes an 
interesting project for the art and manual-train- 
ing departments. The acting is a valuable ele- 
ment of the work of the department of speech, 
and the singing gives the music department an 
opportunity of putting its teaching into prac- 
tice. This activity creates much interest on the 
part of the students as well as the community. 
In more remotely located towns the school pro- 
ductions constitute their only dramatic fare. 
Many very excellent productions have resulted 
through this channel and the standard of pro- 
duction is constantly rising. 

Long and conscientious observation on the 
part of the writer has indicated that in the 
great majority of cases those responsible for 
the production are very seriously handicapped 
through the lack of adequate lighting equip- 
ment. 

Until one has had considerable practical ex- 
perience in the operation of stage-lighting 
equipment and fully appreciates the real re- 
quirements, he is very likely not to give proper 
weight to the relative importance of various in- 
struments. Generally speaking, the architect 
specifies the stage-lighting equipment which is 
installed when the building is erected, and one 
cannot expect even the best-informed architect, 
unless he specializes in schoolwork, with his 
multitude of problems to be a specialist on 
such a question as this. The mistakes he makes 
are merely a result of inadequate knowledge of 
the requirements, or bad advice from so-called 
experts. 


A. L. Powell, E.E., New York, N. Y. 


Adjusting Equipment to Needs 
There are innumerable instances where an 
adequate amount of money was appropriated 
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FIG. 1 


View of portable flexible switchboard used at Glen Ridge, 
i High School. This shows the type of cable and connectors 
used for the various pieces of lighting apparatus, the well-shaded 
pilot light at the top of the board, and the signalling system to 
communicate with the backstage crew. 


for the project, yet having nothing definite to 
guide them, those having the matter in charge 
have not secured the most for their money. 
There is a tendency to purchase an expensive, 
elaborate, inflexible switchboard and a certain 
amount of permanently installed apparatus, 
borders and foots, and leave nothing available 
for the most important pieces of portable ap- 
paratus, such as spots, floods, strips, etc. The 
money is gone and those who have to operate 
the installation are decidedly handicapped. 

In one modern high-school auditorium where 
the writer has done much work in staging 
shows, the board of education appropriated 
plenty of money to secure complete working 
equipment. Some high-pressure salesman evi- 
dently was on the job and sold a most expen- 
sive preset remote-control switchboard. This is 
very splendid, but it took the larger portion of 
the appropriation. As a result, the permanent 
lighting equipment, borders and foots, were the 
least expensive that could be found, of an old- 
fashioned, inefficient type which would not 
permit adequate color variation; and not a sin- 
gle piece of portable apparatus was purchased. 

This condition is so prevalent that there have 
been prepared a series of suggested expendi- 
tures of different budgets based on experience. 
These appear in a book on stage lighting re- 
cently published." 

The foregoing discussion applies to a great 
degree to the new school, but unfortunately the 
majority of schools are already in operation 
and the real problem is to revamp or add to 





\Lighting for the Non-Professional Stage Production, by A. 
L. Powell and A. Rodgers (New York: Krieger Publications, 215 
Fourth Avenue). 
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existing installations to make them more use- 
ful. Each situation is, of course, unique, but it 
is believed that the method of approach out- 
lined in detail below will be of service in en- 
abling school organizations to obtain the max- 
imum effectiveness from their lighting at min- 
imum cost. 


Modernizing an Equipment 


The high-school building at Glen Ridge, New 
Jersey, was erected more than twenty years 
ago. Initially it had a small stage approximately 
10 feet deep, framed by the conventional pros- 
cenium arch. It was soon found that the stage 
floor space was entirely inadequate, so an apron 
was built out into the auditorium, extending 
beyond the curtain line some 8 or 10 feet. 

The permanent lighting equipment consisted 
of a row of lamps and reflectors on three cir- 
cuits behind the proscenium arch. In the nor- 
mal course of events, most of the action natu- 
rally took place on the apron in front of the 
arch. The lights mentioned were of practically 
no value for they were behind the actors and 
merely lighted the scenery. For a character 
to be visible to the audience he must be lighted 
from overhead and in front. Light back of him 
does no good whatever. 


FIG. 2. 


Close-up view of 60-ampere connector for attaching portable 
board to electric supply. 


Through the codperation of the board of edu- 
cation, the boys of the various school organiza- 
tions, and the writer, a very satisfactory lighting 
system was installed at an absolute minimum of 
expense. All construction work was done by 
the school organizations and material cost was 
the only expense. The present installation is en- 
tirely adequate, has the maximum flexibility, 
and is comparable to that used for any of the 
less pretentious Broadway shows. 


Supporting Lighting Equipment 

In order to obtain light from overhead a rec- 
tangular steel-pipe framework, cross braced in 
the center, was made up of 1%4-in. pipe. This 
was 30 feet long by 2 feet wide. From beams in 
the attic overhead 6 lengths of wire tiller rope 
were dropped to suspend the framework above 
the front edge of the apron. To prevent sway- 
ing, a length of pipe was extended from each 
edge of the framework and fastened to the 
pyoscenium arch by a standard floor flange. 

To conceal the lighting instruments from the 
view of the audience, a valance 2 feet in depth 
was made of monk’s cloth in its natural light- 
tan finish. This was evenly shirred, as indicated, 
and tacked to a 1 by 2-in. wooden strip which, 
in turn, was held to the front pipe of the frame- 
work by pipe straps. 


The Switchboard 


The original switchboard was a simple panel 
box, with fuses and standard tumbler switches 
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FIG. 3 


General view of front stage lighting instruments showing supporting framework, Monk’s cloth valance, three sections of border 
light, four baby spot lamps, and one standard spot lamp. A 2,000-watt spot lamp on stand will be noted in the balcony. 


which made a distinct click every time they 
were operated. (This is most disconcerting dur- 
ing a performance.) There were no dimmers of 
any sort. Obviously, this was entirely inade- 
quate and was retained merely to control the 
auditorium lights. A portable switchboard, 
shown in Figure 1, was constructed by the 
manual-training department. This consists of a 
standard sheet-iron box in which 8 two-circuit 
knife-switch fuse cut-outs are installed, mount- 
ed on a wooden stand with 8 dimmers of vari- 
ous capacities placed below. This switchboard 
is an entirely portable unit and not permanently 
connected save when in service. As shown in 
Figure 2, there is attached to one of the feeders 
a short length of No. 6 stage cable. This passes 
through a bushed opening and terminates in the 
female half of a standard 60-ampere stage con- 
nector. The male half of this connector is fitted 
with 30 feet of No. 6 stage cable which is con- 
nected to the service side of the cut-out blocks. 

From the switch side of the cut-out blocks 
short lengths of No. 14 stage cable extend 
through porcelain bushings outside of the panel 
box and terminate in the female half of stand- 
ard 15-ampere stage connectors. In the upper 
half of the box this connection is made direct, 
and in the lower half of the box the dimmers 
are placed in series with the connector. 

From each piece of lighting apparatus a suit- 
able length of No. 14 stage cable, terminating 
in the male half of a 15-ampere stage connec- 
tor, is run. This arrangement gives maximum 
flexibility. Any lighting instrument can be put 
on any switch and can be connected with or 
without dimmers in series. With a 16-circuit 
board of this sort at least twice that number of 
stage circuits can be effectively controlled by 
proper plugging and intelligent operation. 


Stage Lighting Devices 


The three circuits of lamps behind the pro- 
scenium arch were disconnected from the old 
switchboard and connected to stage cable and 
plugs and thus became a second or rear 3-cir- 
cuit border. 

Three 6-ft. sections of 3-circuit compartment- 
type border lights were purchased and suspend- 
ed by chains from the pipe framework men- 
tioned in the foregoing, as shown in Figure 3. 
Two 8-ft. sections of 2-circuit compartment- 


type portable footlights, as shown in Figure 4, 
were obtained. Spot lamps and other pieces of 
portable apparatus, as given in the detailed list, 
were secured and clamped, as indicated in Fig- 
ure 3, where needed. 


Detailed List of Material 
Supporting Framework 

4 15-ft. lengths, 114-in. pipe 

3 2-ft. lengths, 1%4-in. pipe 

2 6-ft. lengths, 114-in. pipe 

2 1%-in. elbows 

4 1%4-in. tees 

2 1%4-in. floor flanges 
100 feet, 14-in. wire tiller rope 

42 feet, 1 by 2 boards 

25 yds. Monk’s cloth, 34 yd. wide 
12 1%-in. pipe straps 
Necessary screws, etc. 


Switchboard and Wiring 


1 16-circuit gutter-type cabinet, complete with 
door and gutter frame (No. 918 Columbia 
Type PSG) 

8 2-wire double-branch combination switches and 
cut-outs, vertical mains (G. E. Cat. No. 42423) 

25 clamp bushings (Federal A-3) 
1 clamp bushing (Federal A-1) 
30 ft. No. 6 two-wire stage cable 
500 ft. No. 14 two-wire stage cable 
50 15-ampere fuse plugs 
24 2-pole, 15-ampere connectors (Kliegl No. 955) 

1 60-ampere, 2-pole connector (Klieg] No. 957-N) 

3 1100-watt round plate dimmers (Kliegl No. 1236) 

3 660-watt round plate dimmers (Kliegl No. 1234) 

2 330-watt round plate dimmers (Kliegl No. 1232) 

Necessary lumber for framework. 


Lighting Apparatus 


3 6-ft. section compartment-type border lights, 
wired for three circuits, color-screen holders for 
each compartment, complete with connectors 
(Kliegl No. 612). 

8-ft. section portable compartment-type foot- 
lights, wired for two circuits (Klieg] No. 627). 
Suspension-type baby spot lamps, 4%4-in. lens 
with pipe clamp (Klieg] No. 53-E). 

Standard suspension-type spot lamp, 5-in. lens 
with pipe clamp (Kliegl No. 70). 

Long-range balcony spot, 8-in. lens mounted on 
stand (Kliegl No. 8-N). 

Open box flood light mounted on stand (Kliegl 
No. 1-N). 

Open box flood lights suspension type with pipe 
clamp (Kliegl No. 541). 

24 Sheets, colored gelatin 

11 Extra color frames 
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Supply of Mazda lamps for above instruments, viz.: 


1 2000-watt spotlight 
1 1000-watt spotlight 


(Concluded on Page 78) 
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Democracy in School Administration 


oe modern board of education as exemplified throughout the 
United States is a democratic institution. It fits admirably into 
the scheme of government to which the nation is committed. Its util- 
ity has been subjected to the test of time. The strength and splendor 
of the system of popular education which has been reared attests 
to the merits of the administrative structure which has been devised. 

If the school system is devised to train for citizenship in a democ- 
racy, it follows, too, that the administrative machinery itself must 
be built and operated upon democratic lines. The whole structure 
must breathe the spirit which has given momentum and stability 
to a great nation—and for whose perpetuity and well-being it 
exists and serves. 

The board of education, as the central administrative body, derives 
its powers through popular suffrage. Its duties and responsibilities 
are defined by law. The public delegates authority but it also exacts 
responsibility. Likewise the board of education must intrust the 
operating details of a school system to the professional factors, but 
it must exact results which are in harmony with the objectives of 
the schools as such. 

“Tt is understood that an administrative officer may delegate 
authority, but it is also understood that he cannot delegate final 
responsibility,” recently wrote Assistant Supt. John Granrud, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. He discusses this thought further by 
saying : 

“The executive may seek counsel and advice of any number of 
men on a given problem, but the decision is his and his actions are 
his own individual responsibility. A superintendent may delegate 
authority to a principal, but he will be held personally responsible 
for the protection of the interests of the people and the satisfactory 
conduct of the activities of the school. A principal may delegate 
authority to a teacher, but if the teacher fails to secure discipline, 
the principal will be held accountable. An administrator is com- 
pelled to require satisfactory results from those to whom authority 
is delegated. There is an obligation to command as well as to obey.” 

In discussing the principle of delegated authority, Mr. Granrud 
wisely observes: “There are two types of persons to whom this prin- 
ciple cannot apply: It is useless to delegate authority to a person 
who is inefficient, who can never get things done; and it is useless 


- to delegate authority to that person who cannot get along with 


others and who will not act in the interests of all and in the interests 
of the educational program. These persons feel that each is for him- 
self, that every situation is so unique and so unusual that it cannot 
be solved in accordance with accepted standards. Those who practice 
it are the enemies of codperation. They would rather be different 
than right. Because their decisions are the decisions of lonely minds, 
arrived at without consideration of the experience of others, they 
are likely to be changeable and faddish. When unrestrained, such 
extreme individualism and ungoverned initiative destroy all harmony 
of action.” 

While all delegated authority springs from the board of educa- 
tion, as the central administrative body, it is also that body which 
is directly responsible to the citizenship. Therefore its policies must 
contemplate such adjustments, and the delegation of such authority, 
as may encourage individualization and at the same time weld the 
several factors into a unified structure that will operate smoothly 
and efficiently. 
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At What Age Shall Teachers Be Retired? 


Ww the introduction of a pension system, more popularly 
called a teachers’ retirement compensation, the controversy 
which usually attends the retirement of an aged teacher has been 
largely allayed. The age limit is fixed and the school authorities as 
a matter of course, as well as those immediately concerned abide 
by its terms. 

It does not follow, however, that either the public or the aged 
teacher agrees in every instance to the compulsory retirement plan 
because of age restrictions. In an Iowa city a storm of protest was 
recently raised when the board of education fixed an age limit 
which compelled the retirement of several popular instructors. The 
newspapers came valiantly to the front to defend the schoolmaster 
and schoolmistress against what they believed to be a premature 
retirement. One editor said: “There is no adequate defense for an 
age limit in public-school teaching in this country. There are no 
places, where age limits should be arbitrarily applied in a republic. 
The reasons why this statement is true are obvious. People do not 
cross lines of efficiency with the same regularity as the sun and 
the tides move. If a flood tide reaches a given point at 12 m. today 
it will reach this same stage at 12 m. tomorrow. One individual may 
be ‘all in’ at fifty while another is going strong and fine at seventy. 
Why apply a tidal rule to humans? It cannot be done without grave 
injustice. Such a rule is un-American because it limits our freedom. 
We do not say you may teach as long as you are capable but only 
until you reach a certain age. Your freedom to serve then ends 
regardless of your capability and merit. 

“In the matter of physical and mental strength we must all bow 
to the inevitable. Teachers are falling out of the ranks all along 
the line. Some are ‘all in’ at fifty, others at fifty-five, sixty, sixty- 
five and at intermediate points. A few are good up to seventy and 
beyond. The one rule that is applicable and fair to all is physical 
and mental fitness. Let us not in a free country try to supplant the 
laws of divinity. As a government let us be as fair to our school 
teachers as baseball managers are to their players. Keep them in 
the service as long as they can hit the ball effectively.” 

That is one side of the story, well demonstrated and ably argued. 
Experience has taught, however, that even the superannuated 
teacher is not so readily removed. A teacher that has taught for 
many years in a community has her friends and admirers who will 
come to her defense when compulsory retirement threatens. It is at 
times not easy to drop even an incompetent teacher. 

The laws and rules which provide for compulsory retirement of 
teachers because of old age are not the chance action of a day. 
They express the judgment of school administrators who realize 
that the interests of the school child cannot consistently be sub- 
ordinated to friendship and charity. A rule may in rare instances 
work a hardship or inflict an injustice, but a well-considered rule, 
fundamentally sound and just, will, in the main, demonstrate its 
beneficent effects. There can be no question as to what interest 
has the primary claim — that of the teacher or the child. 


The Teacherage as a Public-School Utility 


N CERTAIN sections of the country the so-called teacherage, or 
teachers’ cottage, has had careful attention and for a time 
promised to become a popular innovation, more particularly in con- 
nection with the consolidated school, which had sprung up in the 
rural districts. American architectural enterprise asserted itself in 
an effective and eloquent way. Well-planned and ingeniously con- 
structed teachers’ cottages were reared in rural districts and small 
communities where teachers were unable to secure the desired living 
conditions. They have served, and continue to serve, the purpose for 
which they were constructed. 

While the practicability of the innovation was apparent and has 
found recognition in isolated instances, it does not appear that the 
idea has met with anything like general acceptance. In fact, there 
are instances on record which would demonstrate that there has been 
a decline in recent years in that type of public utility. 

A case is reported at Two Harbors, Minnesota, where the board 
of education will dispose of its teacherage at half of its actual 
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value. The property was purchased at a time when it was alleged 
that teachers encountered difficulty in finding proper board and 
lodging. But with a change in conditions, plenty of persons stood 
ready to provide teachers with comfortable accommodations, and 
the teacherage became an unpopular competitor to the hotel and 
the rooming house. 

Nor can it be said that the average teacher is willing to isolate 
herself from the rest of the community by taking up her abode in 
a teacherage with its somewhat monastic seclusion. While such 
seclusion does not prevent the social contacts which the teacher 
ordinarily seeks, and which the community welcomes, it has its 
restrictions and it also lifts the teacher into a somewhat exclusive 
atmosphere. 

The teacherage idea has been carried out in Central Europe for 
many years. Schoolhouses are equipped, in addition to the conven- 
tional classrooms, with a series of living rooms, designed to serve as 
a home for the faculty. In rural districts the schoolhouse is a 
combination of school and home, where the schoolmaster may do 
his work and, at the same time, house his whole family. Even in 
the cities where the teacher could find accommodations the teach- 
erage is provided. 

It is a question whether the teachers’ cottage will ever become 
popular in the United States except in the rural districts where suit- 
able board and lodging cannot be obtained. The American teacher 
not only desires to be free to select the domicile best suited to his 
er her tastes and inclinations, but the public wants to know that 
such teacher is not an exclusive personage but an integral part of 
the social and civic life of the community. 


Appointive System of School-Board Making 


iy THE creation of the American board of education the elective 
system is universally employed throughout the United States. 
The refinements which have attended the system has included a 
change from district or ward representation to representation at 
large, smaller boards, a longer tenure of service, and a nonpartisan 
or bipartisan method of selection or election. 

The appointive system, whereby the member of a board of edu- 
cation is chosen by a mayor and ratified by a city council, or 
appointed by a law court, obtains in several of the larger cities. 
The system has merit in that it brings into the public service a class 
of men and women who will not expose themselves to the turmoil 
and embarrassments which frequently attend the elective system. 

The system, however, rests upon the judgment and integrity of 
the official who has the power to appoint. If he can lift himself 
above personal and partisan considerations and determine his 
appointments solely upon the basis of character and fitness the 
system is an avowed success. In recent years the several mayors of 
New Yerk City have chosen citizens to board-of-education honors 
who embodied special fitness for the task intrusted to them. In 
Chicago the very reverse took place. 

The principle of representation at large must be observed in both 
the elective and appointive system if the best results are to be 
obtained. If the highest type of citizenship is to be chosen, the 
question of ward lines or locality must not determine the choice. 
And yet there are those in every community who lay stress upon 
the recognition of districts and locality. 

When the mayor of Chicago recently appointed two excellent 
citizens to the board of education an editor in the Calumet district 
rose to voice his protest. He held that “someone in sympathy with 
the great locality” in which his newspaper circulated should have 
been appointed. 

The fact remains that if there has been any decided improvement 
in the selection of those who are placed in administrative charge 
of the schools, it has been in the elimination of ward and district 
lines. The member of a board of education who feels that he repre- 
sents only a fraction of the school district is not as useful as is he 
who feels himself the guardian of an entire district. Thus representa- 
tion at large rather than ward or district representation must be 
observed in carrying out the appointive system as well as in the 
elective method. 
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Status of the Nation’s Educational Press 


URING the past three decades the educational press of the 

United States has undergone a number of changes. The principal 
among these relates to the specialization which has found expression 
in a wide range of subjects and the fostering of specific interests. 
While the studies observed in a school curriculum have their regular 
mediums, the list of publications devoted to the special branches 
of study have grown in a considerable degree. 

The eighth yearbook, issued by the Education Press Association 
of America, enumerates the regular educational magazines devoted 
to the professional and administrative labors carried on in the public 
schools. But the list of publications devoted to such subjects as edu- 
cational research, educational psychology and mental hygiene, Eng- 
lish and social studies, mathematics and science, school libraries, 
character and citizenship, and the like, makes a most presentable 
showing. The list of publications devoted to physical education, 
school art and music, rural, secondary, and vocational education, 
and vocational guidance, has also grown in recent years. 

More striking, however, are the changes which have taken place 
in the ownership of educational publications. Thirty years ago the 
ownership was largely in individual hands. Today a large number 
of publications serve as organs of educational organizations, state 
and local departments and institutions. The ownership has become 
collective or public. 

Thus the various state teachers’ associations maintain publications 
which advance the interests of these bodies. State departments of 
education publish bulletins, and local school systems issue their 
monthly or quarterly pamphlets. Then there is also a long list of 
students’ publications promoting the interests of high schools and 
academies. 

Forty years ago the so-called school journals were devoted almost 
wholly to the professional endeavors and particularly designed as 
an aid to the classroom worker. They were known as teachers’ 
magazines. A decisive departure from that type of educational 
journalism was the establishment of the American ScHoot Boarp 
Journat. It was the first venture into the field of school administra- 
tion. Educators shook their heads and expressed doubt as to the 
expediency of such an enterprise, but time demonstrated the need 
for, and the service that could be rendered by, that kind of publica- 
tion. During this period the publication has not only enjoyed 
complete acceptance by the school public, but has its camp follow- 
ers and imitators. 

On the whole, it may be said that the educational activities of the 
United States receive a decided stimulus through a list of publica- 
tions which cover every phase of the professional and administrative 
service rendered to the schools throughout the country. 


The Longer School Day 


The program of studies and the teacher are the most fundamental 
agencies for the education of children. Unless the curricula offered in 
the several units and the objectives which embody the ideals of the 
teachers in the different units be well planned and articulated with the 
needs of children, the program of articulation will fail. The ideas and 
ideals of teachers may be molded, modified, and changed by the type 
of supervision that is given. The type of supervision offered should 
depend upon the supervisors themselves.—Harrison Van Cott. 


The Better Attitude 


Prof. Huges Mearns calls attention to what he considers a new 
spirit in education: “A new teacher is among us discovering wonders. 
She is less a fault finder and more a power finder. A new educational 
administrator is among us. He is not looking for trouble; he is look- 
ing for abilities. Wherever these two meet, the school blooms with 
the rich products of young life.” 

This new spirit is in reality age-old; it has always been the posi- 
tive, constructive attitude of the good teacher and the able ad- 
ministrator. It has sought to use the “single talent”? which was in 
danger of becoming buried; it has aroused the creative instinct 
in even the mediocre, and it has brought to full blooming the power 
of growth in the able and the superior child and teacher. 
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The Teacher Passes Judgment Upon Herself 


Seattle Introduces a Self-Evaluation Plan Developed by a 
Committee of Elementary-School Principals 


A complete plan for self-evaluation has been sub- 
mitted to elementary and secondary teachers of the 
city of Seattle. Accompanying the outline which 
the teacher is to use, there is a statement of the 
local school policies and a suggestion concerning 
its use prepared by Dr. Worth McClure, superin- 
tendent of city schools. It is expected that the 
outline will be used both by teachers and by the 
principals as a means of aiding the teacher to 
arrive at a critical estimate of her methods of 
work and their effectiveness. Teachers and princi- 
pals have been requested to frankly discuss the 
findings made by teachers and to seek specific 
means of improvement. 

The Seattle blank uses nine five-point scales. 
The higher steps of each scale are not to be under- 
stood as including in greater degree all of the 
elements that add value to the preceding steps. 
“Under each heading the item that best describes 
the practice usually followed by the teacher will 
be checked by the principal and retained for the 
building record. Remarks may be added to supple- 
ment the printed statements. The administrative 
record of teaching service filed in the central office 
will be a summary of these ratings. Through fre- 
quent supervisory conferences each principal will 
let the teachers of his school know his judgment of 
the effectiveness of their service and will discuss 
opportunities for further growth.” 

Dr. McClure suggests that the nine scales are 
not of equal importance; negative qualities in 
some one item may impair a teacher’s general 
efiectiveness or may be relatively unimportant 
because of other good qualities. The total effect of 
the teacher’s influence upon the attitude of her 
pupils and of her relations to the school and the 
community are matters of major importance. 


MAJOR POINTS FOR SELF-EVALUATION 


I. CLassroom MANAGEMENT 
A. Physical Equipment of Classroom (light, heat, 
seating, etc.) 

1. ...Sensitive to needs and makes all possible 
adjustments. 

..Generally observes proper regulations. 
..Gives occasional attention. 
... Attention in extreme cases. 
...Disregards physical conditions. 
ONS 5.56 6.6.65 56S NHiEAT NEO ROS 6 KST OS 
B. Organization and Classroom Atmosphere 

1. ... Thorough organization largely self-ad- 
ministering; pupil motivation and participa- 
tion outstanding; school spirit codperative, 
courteous, and informed. 

2. ...Efficient organization conserving time 
and effort; show of authority rarely re- 
quired; pupils actively interested in their 
work and readily assuming some room and 
building responsibilities. 

3. ...Effective formal organization; exercise 
of authority rarely necessary; pupils recep- 
tive and acquiescent, usually dependable 
when not under direct supervision. 

4. ...Teacher domination evident, attention 
forced; pupils passive or furtively restless. 

5. ...Distinct lack of organization and con- 
trol; pupils inattentive. 

WANRUES. | AMAA A GUC KN ENS h CARERS CESS 

II. Teacutnc TECHNIQUE 
A. Class Conference Period 

1. ...Courses of study intelligently interpreted 
and so followed as to develop the larger 
values and objectives of each subject; skill- 
ful use made of problems, projects, units of 
work, and other methods of approach, con- 
sideration being given both to children’s ex- 
periences and the permanent values to be 
attained. 

2. ...Text material fully utilized and supple- 
mented abundantly by pupil experiences and 
reference sources; subordinate phases of 
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work organized as a part of larger units and 
developed purposefully. 

3. ...Limited to text; with considerable use 
of supplementary material; pupils partici- 
pate freely ; some effort made to relate work 
to experiences and social life of pupils. 

4. ...Adherence to text; unconscious of the 
larger aims of a subject and its social-edu- 
cational values; lack of discrimination in 
use of textbook and supplementary material. 

5. ...Shows lack of purpose beyond the mem- 
orized recitation; little understanding of 
relative values of subject matter. 

MOORMEEEE Radewcncs bases audenaus hess +e inns 

B. Recognition of Individual Differences 
..Careful adaptation of all work to needs 
of pupils in class groups, in smaller groups, 
and as individuals within groups; pupils 
have accurate knowledge of their own prog- 
ress and of their needs and the means of 
improvement. 

2. ...Ability groupings made, with modifica- 
tion of subject matter based on careful 
study of diagnostic tests; individual accom- 
plishment records and graphs used with dis- 
crimination to motivate work of pupils. 

3. ...Ability groupings; tendency to give spe- 
cial help to retarded pupils only; some indi- 
vidual assignments for remedial work; pos- 
sibly motivation sought in spirit of compe- 
tition. 

4. ...Assignments, drills and remedial work of 
whole class usually determined by needs of 
the slower portion and selected without ac- 
curate diagnosis. 

5. ...All pupils given same work; teacher ap- 
parently unconscious of remedial needs. 

PUI, Fete cas caus caaaeieasweeeensen 


III. Pupm Reactions 
A. Activities 

1. ...Purposeful activity; thoroughly moti- 
vated; carefully guided stimulating resource- 
fulness, originality, and creativeness, and 
commanding the finest efforts of which the 
children are capable. 

2. ...Purposeful activity, teacher and pupil 
initiated; offering possibilities for pupil co- 
Operation, social participation, responsibility, 
and leadership. 


SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ADMINISTRATIVE RECORD 
A Summary of Ratings from Teacher's Self - Evaluation Sheet 


Meaning of ratings in terms of general effectiveness 
1. =Superior—distinctly outstanding 
2 =Very good—excellent—highly effective 
3 -=Good—satisfactory —growing 
4 =Fawr—below average—growth uncertain 
$. —Poor—unsatisfactory —ineffective 


For detailed explanation of major points, see Teacher's Self Evaluation Sheet. 


‘The ratings that follow represent a careful estimate of the quality of service usually rendered. They are based 
upon observation and specific information. Supporting details are available and will be supplied if desired 





A. Physical Equipment of Classroom 


CLASSR: 
MANAGEMENT 


B Organization end Classroom Atmosphere 


I TEACHING A. Class Conference Period 


B Recagnition of Individual Differences 





A. Activities 


C. Enthusiasm and Capacity for Work 


RECOMMENDATIONS. No action necessary. ... More attention by principal and supervisors. 





FORM USED BY PRINCIPALS FOR RECORDING 
TEACHERS’ RATINGS 
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-Activity initiated and _ directed by 

* ca pupils participating readily; in- 

clined toward verbatim thinking and ex- 

pression. 

..Some activity, but ineffective because of 
lack of organization, direction, and guiding 
purpose. 

5. Pupil activity and initiative repressed. 
Remarks: 

B. Attitudes 
1. ...Pupils are outstanding in theirs: 

a) Social attitude —as evidenced by their 
self-control, their alertness to opportuni- 
ties for school service, their dependabil- 
ity in assuming responsibility, and their 
loyalty and pride in making their school 
stand for something fine and worthy. 
Scholastic attitude—as evidenced by 
their habits of independent work, their 
thoroughness of preparation and their 
measured accomplishments. 

2. ...Pupils show growth in self-control, in 
habits of study, in desirable social attitudes 
and in appreciation of better moral and 
mental standards of accomplishments. 

3. ...Pupils are generally trustworthy and co- 
Operative in their school relationships, and 
responsive to lesson assignments, but with- 
out a compelling school spirit or pride in 
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accomplishment. 

-4. ...Pupils are submissive to authority but 
easily diverted and feeling no personal 
responsibility. 


5. ...Pupils show definite lack of control in 
school relations. 

PROIOTMOS 665556055 6-605.04-45R SAAR awe eawS 

IV. Persona, EQUIPMENT 
A. Progressiveness (Tends to move forward with 
improved educational thought) 

1. ...Outstanding in ability to recognize values 
and adapt the results of research studies and 
investigations to the best interests of chil- 
dren; actively interested in progress of whole 
school and community; makes original 
studies and shares findings. 

2. ...Actively interested in professional 
growth; devotes time to study; is familiar 
with best educational practices, utilizes sug- 
gestions skillfully. 

3. ...Receptive, moderately progressive; sup- 
ports professional organizations; shows some 
evidences of desire to improve. 

4. ...Not antagonistic, but unable to make ad- 
justments to new standards, and quite sat- 
isfied with present attainments. 

5. ...Antagonistic to progressive practices in 
education that require new personal adapta- 
tions. 

WRN ey ii perenne Awan 

B. Codéperation 

1. ...Dependable and conscientious in readi- 
ness to promote interests of whole school 
and community; eager to serve; works 
whole-heartedly with others. 

2. ...Co6perative; welcomes opportunities for 
extracurricular services; skillful in utilizing 
constructive criticism and suggestion. 


3. ...Usually codperative; accepts construc- 
tive criticism cheerfully. 
4. ...Individualistic or possibly antisocial; 


neither helps nor hinders policies of princi- 
pal and others; inclined to resent sugges- 
tions looking toward improvement of work. 
5. ...A “knocker”; criticizes coworkers and 
administration; talks unwisely. 


WEE, 5:956:35.4094 as ORNs. a sa aeaess 
C. Enthusiasm and Capacity for Work (physical 
1. ...Enthusiasm radiated in all work, and 
fitness ) 
reserve of power shown by voice and move- 
ment. 
2. ...Sufficient energy and willingness to meet 


all ordinary classroom and extra-service de- 
mands and to stimulate keen interest of 
pupils. 
3. ...Completes regular classroom work satis- 
factorily; both able and willing to assume 
a limited amount of additional responsi- 
bilities. 
4. ...Conscientious but lacks enthusiasm; 
tires easily; works under strain. 
. Indifferent; lacks mental and_ bodily 
vigor. 
Remarks: 


4 Supt. A. E. STEvENs, of Mt. Orab, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a new three-year term. 

4 Supt. Frank W. Battou, of Washington, D. C., 
has been reélected for a three-year term. In taking 
action, the board members paid high tributes to Mr. 
Ballou’s service. 

@ Mr. S. H. Berc has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Rock Island, IIl. 

4 Mr. Frep Mrter, of Green Springs, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Fremont. 
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Von Duprin 
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Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


Who Buys Them? 


The genuine Type “B” Von Duprin devices are ; 
bought by two distinctly different types of men. 


The first is the man who wants the finest thing money 
can buy, regardless of cost. ’ 


The other is the man to whom cost is all-important. 
Not the buyer who looks only at the first cost, but the 
far cannier man who wants low upkeep costs for the 
many years of the building’s life. The genuine Type 
“B” Von Duprins are made for him. Costing a little 
more in the beginning, they return the difference, many 
times over, year after year. 






They pay dividends in dollars—and in satisfactory 
performance, in freedom from upkeep costs, in that 
peace of mind which comes from knowing that, in case 
of emergency, the devices will operate. 


We suggest that you ask your architect to specify the 
genuine Type “B” Von Duprins by name, and as an 
item separate from the finishing hardware. Thus you 
foster clean competition, since all reputable dealers can 
buy them at the same fair price. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


You CAN DO A LOT TOWARD MAKING THOSE OLD SCHOOL BUILDINGS SAFE - - 





UNTIL YOU CAN BUILD NEW ONES - - BY INSTALLING VON Duprin DEVICES. 
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"Alundum stair treads .... 
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A PRE-SCHOOL CHECK OF CHILDREN 


The parent-teacher associations in Sioux City, 
Iowa, have indicated a desire to see that kinder- 
garten entrants in September, 1932, shail be in the 
best possible physical and mental condition. To this 
end, they have taken steps to create a class of en- 
trants, with the purpose of obtaining concerted 
action to be adopted and followed out. The council 
has codperated with members of the local county 
medical association and the school authorities, in 
the carrying out of a definite plan of action for 
principals in the various elementary schools. The 
procedure is as follows: 

1. Obtain the names of all children in your own 
district who will enter school next fall or winter. 
These names may be secured through a census of 
your district or through inquiry among your present 
school children. It is advised that you secure the 
cooperation of your parent-teacher association for 
the purpose of carrying out a complete census of 
your community. . 

2. Set aside a day, between now and May 1, to 
have all of these pre-school children and their 
mothers meet with you at the school and arrange 
with the supervising nurse, to have a nurse present. 

3. At this meeting explain the entire procedure 
for entering school and the general routine of school 
life. 

4. The nurse will test each pre-school child for 
vision and help fill out certain blanks which will be 
supplied by the parent-teacher council committee. 

5. It is planned to have each pre-school child ex- 
amined by a physician and by a dentist. All parents 
able to pay will be asked to have the examinations 
made by their own family physician and dentist. 

6. If there are pre-school children whose parents, 
at the present time, are unable to arrange for the 
examinations, the nurse and principal may arrange 
for the examinations of such child in the free clinic 
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lege, Salinas, California. 
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which may also make free correction of defects 
whenever such remedial work is necessary. 

7. All examinations and corrections are to be 
completed by June 1 so as not to extend into the 
summer vacation. 

8. Feel free to call upon your own parent-teacher- 
association president for a committee to help and 
codperate with you in this round-up. 

9. Dates for the various meetings and the num- 
ber of children in each district should be reported 
as soon as possible. 


ECONOMIES IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Public education is today facing a difficult situa- 
tion which cannot wait upon the action of tax- 
assessing bodies, or slow-moving legislative action. 
The problems of education, especially in the matter 
of finance, call for immediate and thoughtful action 
if the schools are not to suffer. 

Granting the value of all attempts to provide 
sufficient revenue for the schools, or to plan ways 
of distributing that revenue more equitably in the 
future, the essential question today is how to con- 
serve for the boys and girls the greatest educational 
opportunity possible with the funds at hand. 

Mr. O. S. Wood, professor of education at the 
University of Denver, speaking recently before the 
superintendents’ section of the Colorado Education 
Association, emphasized that the school executive 
must realize that, temporarily at least, money avail- 
able for public education must be curtailed, and 
that the task is not to rail at fate, but rather to pre- 
pare a well-thought-out economy program which 
will work the least hardship on the enrollment and 
will do the least harm to education as a whole. 

“Granting that economy is necessary, and that 
the superintendent is responsible for the program,” 
said Mr. Wood, “there are two qualifications for 
any economy program which must be taken into 
consideration if the program is to be efficient: 

“First, the economies practiced must be in fields 
farthest removed from the actual classroom in- 
struction. 

“Second, the economies must be those which can 
be eliminated in the shortest time when additional 
funds are available. There are certain phases of the 
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in use over ten years... 
no wear whatsoever" 


Te unretouched photograph reproduced at the left, taken in 
May of this year, shows the appearance of the Alundum Stair Tile 
installed in 1920 in the Salinas Union High School and Junior Col- 


The architect, Mr. Ralph Wyckoff of 


“The Alundum stair treads have been in use 
for over ten years and have proved entirely 


constant traffic in this 


building has failed to show any wear whatso. 
ever and I believe this is an ideal ma- 
terial for stairways in public buildings.” 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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educational expenditures which can be curtailed 
with little or no harm to the child,” said Mr. Wood. 
“These are the expenditures usually classified as 
debt service, capital outlay, operation and main- 
tenance, and supplies for instructional purposes and 
operation expenses. 

“The placing of interest and sinking funds in 
such a way in the bank that the largest and safest 
return will be afforded the school district is good 
business management and should be the responsi- 
bility of the business executive. 

“Buildings are sometimes built without the 
proper measures of economy. Supplies are pur- 
chased at exorbitant prices due to a lack of busi- 
ness judgment on the part of those responsible. 
Many so-called indispensable products sold to school 
districts for use in the operation of the school 
plant are simple combinations and commonly used 
compounds and can be replaced by the commonly 
used cleaning agents with a saving of money and 
with no loss of efficiency. 

“The cost of heat, light, and power are other 
fields for practical economy. Few school systems 
buy their fuel on the basis of an analysis to de- 
termine its efficiency as a fuel for the particular 
use to which it is put, keeping in mind the methods 
of firing and the type of boiler used. 

“Training of the janitorial staff in the best meth- 
ods of firing the boilers should result in a real sav- 
ing in heating costs. Many firemen are untrained in 
their duties and in the proper care of heating ap- 
paratus. A small thing like keeping the flues clean 
makes a difference in the amount of fuel used. 

“In conclusion,” said Dr. Wood, “it is essential 
that those responsible for the expenditure of school 
funds in times like the present should make every 
effort to insure that the expenditures in fields 
farthest removed from the instruction of the child 
are necessary, and that if made, they must return 
to the school district the full value of the money 
expended in services rendered or supplies received. 
Economy, even drastic economy in these fields, will 
result in little or no undesirable effect upon the 
educational opportunity offered, and will be the 
easiest to be eliminated when additional funds are 
available.” 
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When making up your budget 


consider your windows 
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NO MATTER WHAT TYPE THEY ARE—THAT’S WHERE HEAT IS LOST, 
THAT’S WHERE CHAMBERLIN WEATHER STRIPS SAVE MONEY 


CHAMBERLIN Metal Weather Strips are a sound, lasting 
investment which yields dollars and cents dividends. 
By effecting tremendous savings in fuel they pay for 
themselves in from three to five years. As they last as 
long as the building stands they are a permanent 
economy feature. Schools equipped with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips are easier to heat and the health of 
children is protected through the elimination of drafts. 

Now is the time to have the windows and doors in 


your school equipped with Chamberlin. Because the 


price of metal is the lowest in years and because the cost 
of installation never was less. 

There is Chamberlin Weather Stripping for every 
type of window—double hung, projecting, pivotal 
and others. Installation is made by factory-trained 
experts. Chamberlin guarantees their work to be sat- 
isfactory in every way. For 40 years this nationally 
known organization has had a reputation for using only 
the highest quality materials and of giving the finest 


workmanship. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
Save for 9000 Schools 


Schools, public institutions and homes all over the country 
testify to the value of Chamberlin Weather Strips. At the top 
of this page are pictured four of the 9000 Chamberlin equipped 
schools. From left to right — Cheriton High School, Va.; 
N. W. Junior High School, Kansas City, Kansas; Anaconda 
Junior High School, Mont., and Garfield Heights High School, 
Ohio. Names of schools near you will be furnished on request for 
reference. Thousands of these schools have kept close records 
of the fuel savings effected by Chamberlin. For example, the 
Benson High School, Illinois, spent $600 for Chamberlin 
equipment and saved $147 in fuel or 24.5% the first year. 
The Paxton Grade School, Illinois, invested $814 and took 
back $182.50 or 22.4% of the cost through fuel savings the 
first year. The Homer Grade School, Illinois, spent $514.51 
and saved $132 or 25.7% the first year. 


Chamberlin can save your fuel money too! So that you 
may have complete particulars and exact cost of this vital 
equipment, a Chamberlin factory representative is prepared 


to call at the place and time you designate in the coupon below. 


—------—----—---—---- == 4 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 

Please send factory representative from your nearest branch 
to give particulars and make cost-estimate without any obligation 
to the undersigned or to any one attached to this school. 


Place___- 


Time __ 


Requested by___ 
School 


Seer oe 


Location 


Des cme cemeee ees es ee ee ee 
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OU’D almost say he took a mis- 
chievous delight in wearing out 
his shoes—in providing teachers 
and school boards with flooring prob- 
lemstoworryover. Yet he reallynever 
gives these matters a thought. He’s 
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just an active, growing boy with rest- 
less feet and an abundance of energy. 

And Johns-Manville has solved one 
of the problems he presents. They’ve 
provided a flooring for schools that 
he, and the millions like him, won’t 


Hard on Shoes..Hard on Floors 


wear out even with years of use. 

J-M Tile Flooring thrives under 
school traffic. It has a high resistance 
to abrasion. The constant buffing of 
footsteps over its surface serves only 
to bring out its luster. 





Johns _——o 


ui 
TILE FLOORING 


Type A 


CSIchool Law 


Establishment of School Lands and Funds 

Generally, in the absence of abuse, the courts will 
not interfere with the exercise of discretion imposed 
by law upon school authorities. — Gazaway v. God- 
frey, 163 Southeastern reporter 480, Ga. 

The courts will interfere with the exercise of discre- 
tion imposed by law upon school authorities where the 
authorities’ action is arbitrary, willful, or constitutes 
gross injustice, oppression, or corruption. — Gazaway 
v. Godfrey, 163 Southeastern reporter 480, Ga. 


Schools and School Districts 

Where the consolidation of school districts is ordered 
fraudulently and with intention to discriminate against 
and injure petitioners, equity will enjoin an election 
for the issuance of school bonds until the consolida- 
tion is properly completed (Ga. laws of 1919, p. 326, 
§92).— Gazaway v. Godfrey, 163 Southeastern re- 
porter 480, Ga. 

The consent of a majority of the voters of each 
school district affected is necessary to give the county 
board of education jurisdiction to change the boundary 
line between districts (Ark. acts of 1931, p. 504, § 44). 
— School Dist. No. 10 v. County Board of Education, 
47 Southwestern (2d) reporter 606, Ark. 


School District Government 

Since a public-school board is constituted to act in 
public welfare, the board alone must finally determine 
every subject committed to its discretion and judgment. 
— Johnson v. Sabine Parish School Board, 140 South- 
ern reporter 87, La. App. 

Legislative and discretionary powers devolved by 
law on a public-school board or governing body 
politic cannot be delegated, but ministerial or adminis- 
trative duties may be.— Johnson v. Sabine Parish 
School Board, 140 Southern reporter 87, La. App. 

Statutes giving the state superintendent of educa- 
tion of Alabama authority to decide controversies, and 
to review the actions of county boards of education, 
do not require the superintendent to review all the 
actions of a county board (Ala. school code of 1927, 
§§ 68, 71).— Harman v. lde, 140 Southern reporter, 
418, Ala. 

The powers of government of a school district is in 
the directors.— Beck v. Independent Consolidated 
School Dist. of Jefferson Twp., 241 Northwestern re- 
porter 427, Iowa. 

A majority of the trustees is required to sue in behalf 





oi the school, or for the possession of school property. 
— McCandless v. Day, 140 Southern reporter 337, 
Miss. 

An individual member of the school board who 
participated in the unauthorized purchase of realty 
was held liable to the school district for money ex- 
pended (Minn. statutes of 1927, § 2815, subd. 1).— 
Trichler v. Bergeson, 241 Northwestern reporter 578, 
Minn. 

A, member of the school board who votes to make 
a contract in violation of a competitive bidding statute 
and participated in expenditures thereunder is liable 
to the school district (Minn. statutes of 1927, §§ 2846, 
2847).—Trichler v. Bergeson, 241 Northwestern re- 
porter 578, Minn. 

A member of the school board, if participating in 
the payment of more money under a contract than 
the subject matter is reasonably worth, is liable to the 
school district (Minn. statutes of 1927, §§ 2846, 2847). 
—Trichler v. Bergeson, 241 Northwestern reporter 
578, Minn. 

School District Property 

The exchange of a schoolhouse site for other land 
and the subsequent reconveyance of the land are 
related to the proprietary powers of a school district. 
— Beck v. Independent Consol. School Dist. of Jeffer- 
son Twp., 241 Northwestern reporter 427, Iowa. 

A statute authorizing a board of education to exact 
security from a contractor, and a bond given there- 
under, was held primarily for the protection of the 
promisee and secondarily of laborers and materialmen 
(N. Y. Education Law, § 875, subd. 8).— Samson 
Electric Co. v. Buffalo Electric Co., 256 N. Y. S. 219, 
N. Y. App. Div. 

Before a materialman can sue on a contractor’s 
bond to a board of education, expressly authorizing 
such action, the dominant purpose of securing the 
board must be fulfilled (N. Y. Education Law, § 875, 

y s ic Co. v. Buffalo Electric 
Co., 256 N. Y. S. 219, N. Y. App. Div. 

A materialman suing on a contractor’s bond to a 
board of education, authorizing such action, must 
allege as part of the cause of action, fulfillment of 
the dominant purpose of the bond to secure the board 
(N. Y. Education Law, § 875, subd. 8).— Samson 
Electric Co. v. Buffalo Electric Co., 256 N. Y. S. 219, 
N. Y. App. Div. 

Individual school-board members are held not liable 
to defaulting a school-building contractor’s surety for 
the failure to retain a stipulated percentage of the 
contract price. — Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland 
v. Board of Education of Pender County, 162 South- 
eastern reporter 763, 202 N. C. 354. 





Nor does this long-lived flooring 
require more than a minimum of 
care. An ordinary brush or broom 
—an occasional wash-down with 
soap and water — is all that’s neces- 
sary to keep it clean and attractive. 
Inks won’t stain it... neither will 
ordinary acids. ** 

This floor is comfortable . . . quiet 
... and safe for hurrying feet. 


The rich colors in which this flooring is 
available will add warmth and cheer to 
the appearance of your school buildings. 
12 solid colors and 8 mottled colors are 
offered, in tiles from 3 in. to 12 in. square, 
to combine with any decorative scheme. 

In two thicknesses, 1/8 in. and 3/16 in., 
the cost of J-M Tile Flooring is compar- 
able with linoleum of the same thickness. 

Because all good flooring needs skillful 
laying, Johns-Manville has appointed 
Authorized Flooring Contractors in over 
300 cities to serve you. 

Send for the booklet, ‘‘Underfoot 
Overhead,” giving full details. Address 
Johns-Manville, 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


A teacher’s or an employee’s failure to lock a school 
gymnasium or to bolt the apparatus to the floor was 
held not chargeable to the board of education. — 
Longo v. Board of Education of City of New York, 
255 N. ¥. 3S. 719, N. ¥.. App. Div. 


Teachers 

A county board of education could reject a county 
superintendent’s nominee for the principal of a school 
in a consolidated school district, but could not choose 
another principal not first nominated by the superin- 
tendent (Ky. statutes § 439a-11).— Floyd County 
Board of Education v. Hall, 47 Southwestern (2d) 
reporter 514, 242 Ky. 680. 

A statute ‘providing for a notice of discharge to 
probationary teachers was enacted in the interest of 
both teachers and school board (Calif. school code, 
5.681, 5.682).— Steele v. Board of Trustees of Pitts- 
burg Public Schools, 9 Pacific (2d) reporter 217, 
Calif. App. 

Where a statute specifically enumerates causes for 
which a teacher may be dismissed, a teacher cannot be 
dismissed for any other cause. — School City of Elwood 
v. State, 180 Northeastern reporter 471, Ind. 

Where written notices from a school board dispens- 
ing with their services were received by probationary 
teachers before June 10, the service was valid, although 
the clerk had sent notices by unregistered mail (Calif. 
school code, §§ 5.681, 5.682).— Steele v. Board of 
Trustees of Pittsburgh Public Schools, 9 Pacific re- 
porter (2d) 217, Calif. App. 

A school board’s dismissal of a permanent teacher 
for a statutory cause is conclusive, and not reviewable 
by the courts, unless the board acted in bad faith, 
arbitrarily, corruptly, fraudulently, or in gross abuse 
of its discretion (Burn’s annotated statutes supp. of 
1929, § 6967.2).— School City of Elwood v. State, 
180 Northeastern reporter 471, Ind. 

Where a school board, in dismissing a teacher, acts 
outside of its jurisdiction or statutory power, the 
board’s action is reviewable by the courts. — School 
City of Elwood v. State, 180 Northeastern reporter 
471, Ind. 

A teacher performing duties under a contract, except 
for occasional times when she procured and paid a 
satisfactory substitute, was held entitled to her salary. 
— Ridge v. Miller, 47 Southwestern reporter (2d) 587, 
Ark. 


Pupils 
Children who are living temporarily with relatives 
in one school district, have their school residence in 
the district where their only living parent resides. — 
Fangman v. Moyers, 8 Pacific (2d) reporter 762, Colo. 
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RESISTANT 


iran of use in scores of the 
country’s finest schools where 
good looks and practical qualities 
alike are essential, have proved the 
value of institutional interiors paint- 
ed with Barreled Sunlight. 

Such interiors are lastingly bright 
... Clean... cheerful. And they are 
easily . . . economically maintained. 

A damp cloth quickly removes ac- 
cumulated dust, smudges and finger 
prints from Barreled Sunlight sur- 
faces; satin smooth, flawless, they 
have no minute cracks or recesses to 
catch and hold dirt. 

Remarkably durable, Barreled 





Barreled Sunli 


REG.U.S. 
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WASHABLE 





Sunlight stands up under repeated 
washings. In addition to saving 
cleaning labor, it materially reduces 
the need of repainting. 

Because it is an all-oil product, 
Barreled Sunlight may be tinted in a 
variety of pleasing colors to har- 
monize with interior sur- 
roundings. Tinted, it re- 
tains its washable 
qualities . . . rich depth. 

For more detailed in- 
formation about the 
many qualities which 
make Barreled Sunlight 
especially adapted to 


PAT. OFF. 





oht 


AS TILE 


school service, send for our descrip- 
tive booklet, “For Interiors of Last- 
ing Beauty and Cleanliness.” Write 
to the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Company, 44-G Dudley Street, 
Providence, R. I. Branches or dis- 
tributors in all principal cities. (For 
Pacific Coast, W. P- 
Fuller & Co.) 


Made in White... 
Easy to Tint 


FeAl te 
Barreled 4 
Sunlight 3 


yim 


Barreled Sunlight is made 
in gloss, semi-gloss and 
flat. An all oil-product, 
it is readily tinted any 
shade with ordinary col- 
ors in oil. Quantities of 
5 gallons or more tinted 
at factory. No extra 
charge. 
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THE SENIOR 


A low priced, scientific, double roll 
shade for schools. When equipped with 
Maxwell’s LIFE-TIME canvas, the Senior 
conforms to the most stringent shade 
lighting codes. 


OREGON REORGANIZES HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The public relations committee of the Oregon State 
Board of Higher Education has announced the comple- 
tion of the work of reorganizing the state’s system 
of higher education, as provided for in the law of 
1929. 

Beginning with the new school year in September, 
all of the institutions of higher learning will be under 
one management and will operate as a single codrdi- 
nated unit known as the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. 

Under the new plan, the state university, the state 
college, the medical school, and the three normal 
schools are units of the one system under the control 
of the state board of higher education and adminis- 
tered by a single chancellor. The plan of administration 
provides that each unit shall retain its individuality, 
with its affairs directed by a president, dean, or 
director. 

The basic unit under the plan is curricular rather 
than geographical. Each field of instruction is organ- 
ized into a school, all of the instruction in the field 
being included under the supervision and direction of 
a single dean. The schools are the fiscal as well as the 
administrative units, the budgets being built on the 
basis of the school rather than the campus location. 


CLEVELAND SALARY SURVEY COMMITTEE 
PRESENTS REPORT 


Mr. Harold T. Clark, chairman of the citizens’ com- 
mittee on the survey of the school business depart- 
ment, has presented the report of the committee cover- 
ing seven weeks of study by 28 leaders in the fields of 
finance, building operation, merchandising, engineer- 
ing, restaurant operation, and printing. It was accepted 
by Mr. Alfred A. Benesch, president of the board, who 
paid a fine compliment to the splendid work of the 
survey committee. 

The report covered everything from school paper 
and cafeteria management to the pyramiding of 
departments and bureaus. The committee suggested a 
concentration of authority over the entire school 
system in a single educator-administrator, as the most 
effective means of enforcing economy and eliminating 
inefficiency in school business affairs. 

The committee estimated that a saving of approxi- 
mately $192,578 could be effected by eliminating 28 
unnecessary employees in the business department, and 
by cutting salaries from 12 to 22 per cent in the busi- 
ness and clerical departments. A further saving of 
$100,000, it was suggested, could be effected by in- 
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LIFE-TIME CANVAS 
A REAL ECONOMY 


Due to the present low prices in the cotton market, MAXWELL 
SCHOOL SHADES of LIFE-TIME canvas are available this year at a 
price that means real economy. Quality has in no way been sacrificed, 
for the MAXWELL SCHOOL SHADE is being maintained on .the 
strictly high level which has made MAXWELL’S the preferred shade for 


schools throughout the country. 


We offer you the utmost in service at this period when you are giv- 
ing consideration to school shade purchases. It will be to your advantage 
to discuss with your school supply distributor at this time your school 
shade problems in order that your schools will be well equipped and in 
good condition for the opening in September. 

The underlying principle in the manufacture of MAXWELL 
SCHOOL SHADES has been that of proper classroom lighting. In order 
that you, too, might understand what points to look for in purchasing 
window shades, we have prepared a booklet, MODERN SHADING, 


which discusses in a very clear fashion the basic principles of classroom 


illumination. 


A copy of MODERN SHADING will be sent you free upon request. 


MAXWELL’S SHADE 
3636 IRON STREET 





augurating a number of proposed economies as out- 
lined in the report. 

A general reorganization of the clerical, maintenance, 
and custodial staffs at the school headquarters and in 
the field, to obtain a maximum of service at a mini- 
mum of expense, was suggested in the report. It was 
pointed out that the custodians might be asked to 
share in the maintenance responsibilities, that a central 
stenographic room might replace the numerous 
specially assigned stenographers, and that purchasing 
and deliveries might be entirely reorganized. 


RADIO EDUCATION EXPERIMENT 
UNDER WAY 


An experiment in teaching by radio will be under- 
taken this summer by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the Chicago public-school system. Only chil- 
dren below the age of 10 will be used in the experi- 
ment, which will be conducted under the personal 
direction of Miss Judith Waller, a foremost leader in 
educational work in radio and one who has had 
considerable experience in this field of activity. The 
work will start June 20 and will close August 12. The 
broadcasts will be made daily, except Saturday and 
Sunday, and the program will comprise work in Eng- 
lish, mathematics, science, and social science for sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth-grade pupils, and for children 
from the first through the sixth grades. 

4 “Educators to be successful broadcasters in radio 
must disregard many pedagogical practices developed 
over many decades,” said Mr. Levering Tyson, director 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 
cation, speaking recently at the second annual meeting 
of the council in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Tyson claims that the problem of adequate 
support of educational broadcasting has not reached 
a satisfactory solution. The financial matter has proved 
the most puzzling in connection with educational 
broadcasting and it does not seem likely that present 
proposals will receive encouragement or support. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


4 Oneida, N. Y. A complete school census was made 
by the teachers of the city schools on May 12 and 13. 
The work was carefully organized and each member 
of the staff was appointed as an official enumerator. 
A valuable objective was the mutual acquaintance 
which the teachers obtained with the parents and 
the homes. 

4 The first week in May was celebrated as boys’ 
week at Oneida, N. Y. On the preceding Saturday 


SERVICE BUREAU 
CHICAGO 


there was a parade of all the boys of the city, which 
ended in a mass meeting in the local theater, where 
Principal James Shea of the Lincoln School, Syracuse, 
gave a talk. 


4 Scottsbluff, Nebr. A music festival entitled “The 
Festival of the Flowers” was recently held with the 
assistance of 1,600 children of the elementary grades. 
The children sang as a single chorus, while pageant 
representations were presented on the stage. The theme 
was based on the story of a flower, from seed time 
to blossoming time. 

¢ Atlantic City, N. J. A codperative project in 
which all departments of the city schools united was 
the pageant, “Washington, the Man of All Times.” The 
pageant had been approved by the mayor, the city 
commissioners, and the board of education as the offi- 
cial celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington. The pageant was 
presented on June 29 in connection with the conven- 
tion of the N.E.A. 


¢ Providence, R. I. The school board has revised 
its rules, requiring that teachers elected on probation, 
or permanently, shall file with the superintendent a 
medical certificate, signed by a school physician, or the 
family physician, showing that the teacher is in good 
health and physically able to perform the duties of 
her position. Any teacher, or school employee, who is 
absent more than five successive school days on ac- 
count of personal illness must file with the principal 
a certificate from a physician testifying that the teacher 
is in good health and is physically able to return to 
school duties. 

# When the board of education of Salem, Oreg., 
ruled that secret societies would no longer be tole- 
rated, the local high-school students withdrew from 
the fraternities. Some 60 odd students had been sus- 
pended. These were permitted to enter the school again 
upon the presentation of affidavits to the effect that 
they were no longer affiliated with secret societies. 


¢ The State Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in a recent 
decision, refused to allow the issuance of a peremptory 
writ of mandamus, compelling the school board of 
Joint Dist. No. 2 of the city of Princeton and towns 
of Princeton and St. Marie to establish a kindergarten. 
A petition had been addressed to the school board 
by the parents of 28 children asking that a kinder- 
garten be established, but the school board refused 
to comply with the request. The school board had 
contended that there was no basis in law for the writ 
and that it was not physically able to accede to the 
request. 
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To Keep Them Safe 


@A recent authoritative survey in which approximately 


150,000 motorists were questioned, showed that 45% of 
all persons injured in motor car accidents were cut by 


broken, flying glass. 


Children must not be exposed to such a needless, 
avoidable danger. With all the safeguards now incor- 
porated in every school building, it is only common 
sense to provide similar protection in the buses which 
carry the children between their homes and the class- 
room. It should be general practice now for school 
authorities to insist on Safety Glass in the windshield, 
doors and windows of every new bus they order. It 


is just as important that present equipment be mod- 


On their way to school 


ernized as it is that new equipment be thoroughly 
modern in every respect. That means Safety Glass. 
The sparkling, brilliantly finished Polished Plate Glass 
and transparent plastic, the specially prepared, exclu- 
sively employed bonding agent which holds them 
firmly together, the perfected bonding process and the 
sealed edges of the L-O-F product assure a Safety 


Glass which affords lasting safety and clear vision. 


L-O-F Safety Glass is used in Bender Bus Bodies, 
Twin Coaches, Brill Trolley Buses, Cincinnati 
Trackless Trolley Coaches, Hackney and Spring- 
field School and Passenger Bus Bodies, White 
School Buses, and York-Hoover School Bus Bodies. 


Specify L-O-F Quality Glass for original glazing and replacement in all school doors and windows. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 


i LIBBEY eOWENSeFORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 





Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished 
Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also distributorsof Figuredand WireGlass 
manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tenn, 
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FIRST— 
Safety and Dependability! 


THEN = 


The Economy so necessary today! 


deena» -nnarliiaeea isaac tis anney eal Bs ates 
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YOU GET BOTH IN DODGE SCHOOL BUSES 





SOLD AND SERVICED 


Maximum safety and comfort for 
the children . . . . You are sure of 


it when you purchase a Dodge 
School Bus. 

And then come the questions of 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance, economy in purchase price, 
availability of service, long life ... 


And the answers again are emphati- 
cally Dodge. 

Years of experience in carrying 
millions of children have built for 
Dodge an unassailable record. 

See your nearest Dodge Dealer 
whatever may be your School Bus 
needs. 





DODGE BROTHERS 


SCHOOL BUSES 


BY DODGE 








BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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For Inside Damages 


Havea 
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Positive —Tangible Economy 


Results from using 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


on Free Text Books and Supplementary Readers 


All the Daily Wear, Soiling and 


Handling Goes on the Cover not on the book. 


(broken or weakened bindings) 
(loosened or torn leaves) 


HOLDEN REPAIR KIT 
On Every Teacher’s Desk 


Every book saved from being discarded 
is money saved for every taxpayer. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Rerronal NewsSok. 
tf chook 





4 Dr. ELMER ELLSwortH Brown has announced his 
retirement as chancellor of New York University. Dr. 
Brown was inducted into office in November, 1911, as 
the seventh man to hold the position. He will be 71 
years old in August. Dr. Brown came to New York 
University from Washington, where he had _ been 
United States Commissioner of Education since 1906. 

# Mr. Ernest E. Oertet has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at North Tarrytown, N. Y., to suc- 
ceed Charles A. Benedict. Mr. Oertel completed his 
graduate work at Leland Stanford University and 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and was for 
some time supervising principal at Mountain Lakes, 
N: g 

4 Mr. W. G. Harmon has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Spencer, Ohio, to succeed Quinn 
McAdoo. 


4 Mr. C. E. Metron, of Walnut, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Eureka, to succeed 
B. C. Moore. 

4 Mr. E. M. Crawrorp, of Sycamore, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ohio City, to suc- 
ceed B. F. Cotterman. 

@ Mr. R. O. Stoops, of Wilmington, Del., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Jacksonville, Ill., 
to succeed Ralph Yakel. 

4 Supt. WiL1Am Harris, of Decatur, IIl., has been 
reélected with a 10-per-cent reduction in salary. 

4 Mr. T. A. Passons, of Centertown, Tenn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sparta, to succeed 
M. C. Wallace. 

4 Supt. A. L. Cook, of Rochester, Mich., has been 
reélected for the next school year. 

4 Mr. VanAtTtTa, of Wren, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Vanlue. 

4 Mr. J. Paut Garpner, of Metcalf, Ill., has been 
elected as principal of the high school at Forrest, for 
the coming year. 


4 Mr. S. P. Emmons, president of the board of edu- 
cation at Mexico, Mo., for 25 years, has recently 
retired. Mr. Emmons had been a member of the board 
for 45 years. 





@ Mr. M. M. ScHELL, of Correctionville, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Ida Grove, 
to succeed C. W. Sankey. 

@ Mr. B. D. Cottrerman, of Ohio City, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Alger, to 
succeed T. W. Figley. 

@ Supt. H. O. Hanna has been reélected for another 
year at Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 

4 Supt. E. W. Howey, of Defiance, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a three-year term. 

4 Supt. W. R. BELL, of Cambridge, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a three-year period. 

@ Mr. H. W. Sanpvers has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Martinsville, Ohio, to succeed Carl 
Shanks. 

@ Mr. Curtis FaGan has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Walnut, IIl., to succeed C. E. Melton. 

4 Supt. R. E. OFFENHAUER, of Lima, Ohio, received 
an honorary degree from Ohio Northern University at 
the commencement exercises in June. 

@ Mr. A. F. Rousu has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Brookville, Ohio. 

4 Supt. W. E. Smiru, of Fairfield, Conn., has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Jupce Austin E. Grirritus has been elected a 
member of the board of education at Seattle, Wash. 

4 Mr. RatpH GRAHAM and Mr. W. L. Hurr have 
been elected as new members of the school board at 
Decatur, Ill. Mr. Huff will serve for a term of one 
year and Mr. Graham was elected for a three-year 
term. 

4 Mr. R. E. Heacock and Dr. C. B. Epwarps have 
been elected as new members of the school board at 
Kearney, Nebr. 

4 Mr. Georce W. Curistesen has been reélected 
as superintendent of buildings for the board of educa- 
tion of Bellingham, Wash. 

4 Mr. C. A. McCoy, of Plymouth, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Newton, Iowa. 

4 Mr. D. H. Patton, of Clinton county, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Bellevue. 

4 Mr. J. M. McDonatp, of Pocatello, Idaho, has 
been elected superintendent of schools of the Union 
High School District at Sweetwater, Calif. 

4 Mr. E. NorMan VAucuan, formerly principal of the 
high school at Pocatello, Idaho, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools, to succeed J. M. McDonald. 


4 Mr. Secmer H. Bere, of Stoughton, Wis., has been 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





elected superintendent of schools at Rock Island, IIL, 
to succeed J. J. Hagen. 


@ Miss FLorence J. Parker, head of the English 
department in the schools of Geneva, N. Y., has an- 
nounced her retirement this year, with the completion 
of 49 years of service in the schools. In recognition of 
her long and efficient service, Miss Parker was given a 
dinner by the high-school faculty and was the guest of 
honor at the annual alumni banquet. 


@ Mr. D. T. Hirt has been elected superintendent 
o! schools at Ripley, Ohio, to succeed C. C. Grothaus. 

¢ Mr. O. O. Patterson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Rutland, Ohio, to succeed C. O. 
Chapman. 

# Mr. F. E. Dopce, of Keego Harbor, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Decatur, to 
succeed L. A. Shaw. 

@ Mr. N. E. HELpDERMAN has been elected superin- 


tendent of schools at Washington, Ind., to succeed 
J. H. Shipp. 


¢ Dr. Frank W. BALLou, superintendent of public 
schools of Washington, D. C., has recently been re- 
élected for a three-year term, beginning with July 1. 

4 Mr. Joun W. Hot, of Springboro, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Russellville. He 
succeeds John B. Henry. 

@¢ Mr. W. H. Weaver, age 40, superintendent of 
schools at Seven Mile, Ohio, died at a hospital in 
Hamilton on June 1. Mr. Weaver was a graduate of 
Antioch College and completed his postgraduate work 
at Ohio and Miami Universities. He had been superin- 
tendent of schools at Seven Mile for three years. 


¢ Supt. A. W. McKay, of Middleport, Ohio, was 
presented with a chair and footstool by the teaching 
staff as a token of esteem and in recognition of his 
long service in the schools. 


4 Mr. L. S. Devore, of Geneva, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Plattsmouth. 


# Miss Susan Locxnart, principal of the Wash- 
ington School at Nutley, N. J., was recently the guest 
of honor at a dinner given in recognition of the com- 
pletion of twenty-five years of service in the schools. 
One hundred guests testified in the form of gifts, 
culogies, etc. 


4 Supt. C. J. Burcer, of Washington, Mo., has been 
reélected for the next school year. 

4 Mr. Lester C. ScHUKNECcHT, of South Glens Falls, 
N. Y., has been reélected as supervising principal of 
schools, with an increase in salary. 
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Economy in Student Activities 


George E. Allen, Onawa, Iowa 


If school boards would regard their work more as 
a part of the business of education, and if educators 
and legislators in defining the scope of their work 
would regard them less as mere conservators of 
the budget and the physical properties of the school, 
there would be better educational results in the 
codperation that is so necessary between schoolmen 
and women and school boards. 

Student activities, or extracurricular activities, 
are comparatively new in the history and growth of 
American schools. Their greatest development has 
taken place during the past fifteen or twenty years. 
Small high schools, rural consolidated schools, and 
even the one-room country school, are engaging 
more and more in these activities of the students 
that are not part.of the regular school courses. 

And because they are yet new, some of them 
scarcely out of the experimental stage education- 
ally, there is necessarily much waste in both energy 
of teachers and students and in money. These activ- 
ities have expanded to such huge proportions that 
the time is at hand for a thorough study and ap- 
praisal of their educational values, and of the abil- 
ities of the respective communities to pay for them. 

The questions for school boards to answer with 
reference to them are: First, how can these activi- 
ties be best selected, organized, and administered 
to contribute the most to the lives of the young 
people who will or should benefit by them? Second, 
how can they be most economically managed? 


Covering a Wide Range 


A survey of the following long list of student 
activities, some of which are fostered by every sec- 
ondary school of the land, shows that schooi boards 
and school faculties have covered an enormous 
range, and that they have considerable opportunity 
to choose those activities that will contribute most 
to education and at the same time stay within the 
capacity of the community pocketbook. 

In athletics, every school engages in at least one 
of the following sports or games: football, baseball, 
basketball, track, swimming, golf, tennis, wrestling, 
hockey, and, no doubt, others. 

In forensics, debate and declamation and forensic 
clubs comprise most of the activities. 

In dramatics, the several school, class, and 
dramatic-club plays are the usual list. 

Activities in journalism comprise the school news- 
paper to train in publishing news; the school maga- 
zine to publish the students’ literary efforts; the 
school annual or yearbook to publish and record 
the school history; and the school handbook to pub- 
lish information about the school. 

In addition to these, there are many other activi- 
ties. The class organizations engage much of the 
students’ time and require no insignificant portion 
of the parents’ spare change for parties, banquets, 
the purchase of class rings, emblems, and se forth. 
The participation of students in school government, 
also, is a very important activity or group of activi- 
ties, in the form of student councils, leadership con- 
ferences, committees of students, generally centered 
in the student council, for all of the other activities, 
homeroom groups, students’ courts, and the like. 

Musical organizations of the students seem each 
year to grow more imposing and important, with 
the corresponding increase in their cost. The popu- 
lar demand for musical training in the schools pre- 
sents a big problem in financing the various enter- 
prises. The many costly instruments, the special 
instruction required, the bands, orchestras, glee 
clubs, operettas, music contests and music festivals 
stagger many school boards in their efforts to- pro- 
vide the training, without overdrawing the annual 
budget. 


Problems of Finance and Discipline 


The social life of the students also gives rise to 
a growing group of activities that give our young 
people their most enduring training in manners, 
courtesy, and social adjustment. These activities 
also raise some of our most difficult problems of 
finance as well as of discipline. Many schools have 
a social committee, the chairman of which is a 
member of the student council, whose business it 
is to arrange programs of the school’s social activi- 
ties for the year. School and class parties, dances, 
interclass receptions, banquets, and the control, reg- 
ulation, or prohibition of secret social organizations 


suggest the complexity of the problems, and the 
expense of this line of youthful activities. 

One method of economy has already been sug- 
gested in this paper, which is the selection of those 
activities that afford the educational benefits at a 
cost which the district can afford. And because most 
of the activities are scarcely out of the experimental 
stage, school boards and faculties have much lati- 
tude in the selections to be made. But to do this 
scientifically and for the best interests of the stu- 
dents, educators should do the pioneer work in de- 
termining and measuring the educational values of 
each activity, in proportion to its cost in money. 
Studies should be made covering many schools and 
the lives of many students over all the years of 
their lives both in and out of school. Until that 
work is done, school boards cannot know with much 
degree of accuracy which activities are best adapted 
to the educational needs and financial resources of 
their districts. 

We should not forget that, whether the money 
for these activities is raised by taxes and paid as 
part of the annual budget, or paid by assessments 
on the students engaged in the activities, or paid 
by admission fees, it all comes out of the people 
in the school district and the same taxpayers gen- 
erally pay the bill. There is just as much need for 
the best business management of these activities 
and the strictest economy in their operation where 
the cost is not included in the tax levy as where it 
is. And school boards owe the same duty to see 
that economy is practiced in every activity. In fact, 
economy in management by the students engaged 
in each activity is one of the chief educational ad- 
vantages to be gained from it. 

There are many occasions for protecting the stu- 
dents and patrons from unwise expenditures in 
these activities. In athletics, participation in too 
many tournaments and championship contests is 
the source of much expense without compensating 
benefits. 

The most watchful eye must at all times be kept 
on houses and agents that sell rings, emblems, and 
other paraphernalia for the students. It is usual 
for every senior class to spend from three to ten 
dollars per year per student more for these articles 
than their actual market value. And it has some- 
times occurred to me that some of these marks of 
distinction could be dispensed with entirely. 

My summary of this second main division of my 


‘paper is that school boards must insist on the com- 


bination of the educators and the business man in 
the office of superintendent; and the superintendent 
must exercise constant and active control and 
supervision of the financial phase of every activity; 
and all possible methods of economy must be 
learned and practiced. 


CHEAP SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
ARE COSTLY 
To the Editor: 

Can a $40,000 school be built properly for $25,- 
000? This question should be easily answered by 
most any intelligent person; but, as a matter of 
fact, architects are constantly required to warn 
school boards of the hidden menace in cheaply con- 
structed buildings. 

The construction of the schoolhouse in the con- 
solidated and independent school district is obvious- 
ly one of the most important and vital subjects 
within the confines of such a community. Yet it is 
surprising the manner in which some school boards 
comprised of intelligent men and women treat the 
matter of a new building. 

In many smaller communities school boards are 
composed of persons with absolutely no knowledge 
of building, with the possible exception of barns, 
corn cribs, and other types of smaller structures. 
These exceptions generally are the most easily con- 
vinced that any building, because of a concrete 
foundation, regardless of mix, amount of rein- 
forcing, depth and size of footings, is quite satisfac- 
tory, if the price is right; forgetting the rapid de- 
preciation of cheap materials and the obvious ex- 
pense incurred to maintain a poorly constructed 
building. As a consequence, board meetings in many 
rural communities are infested with incompetent 
builders who play as vultures on the taxpayers, 
causing a lack of confidence in all phases of 
building. 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of May school-building 
construction in the United States amounted 
to $7,101,800 in contracts let. Dodge reported 
175 projects east of the Rockies, amounting 
to 1,380,000 square feet, and costing $6,516,000. 

Prices of building materials continue to 
drop. The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported an average wholesale price 
on June 11 of 71.0 as compared 71.7 on May 7, 
and 72.9 on April 9. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of May, 1932, the total 
sales of school bonds in the United States 
amounted to $6,346,000. Massachusetts led 
with sales of $1,737,000, and New York fol- 
lowed with $1,379,000. No sales were reported 
from 28 states. The interest rate which had 
been dropping steadily since the first of the 
year, rose from 4.77 on May 1 to 4.94 on June 
1. Indications are for easier sales and lower 
interest rates as school boards report adjust- 
ments of budgets. 


a ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


Considering that the rural school is the center of 
life and activity of the whole community the en- 
vironment the public school offers has a strong in- 
fluence upon future generations of citizens. It is 
the place where health and correct training are 
paramount, and it is nothing short of criminal to 
jeopardize the health and lives of these children, by 
wasting money to secure something for nothing. 

Not many weeks ago several members of the 
writer’s office witnessed a building held together 
with tie rods to keep the walls from actually fall- 
ing apart. The critical condition of this building 
prompted the townspeople and the school board to 
investigate state aid, costs of building and archi- 
tects, relative to a new building. The result of the 
investigation was to select those persons promising 
a magnificent ten-room-and-auditorium school for 
the amount of money they had to spend. It is our 
prediction that they will find the second school in 
; similarly depreciated condition in five years or 
ess, 

Any conscientious architect familiar with costs, 
and not depending on jobs gained by the misrepre- 
sentation of facts, knows full well that a brick 
school building containing ten classrooms and a 
large auditorium cannot be erected according to the 
best practice of school planning for $25,000. Thus 
the means incorporated by the promising type of 
architect are: under-sized rooms, low ceilings, poor 
lighting and ventilation, insufficient foundation, 
faulty roof, and all in all a building totally un- 
worthy for our children who so need the benefits of 
proper light, air, and sunshine, to spend the greater 
part of their early lives. 

In regard to maintenance and upkeep, I am 
reminded of a striking example practically within 
the bounds of the city of Beaumont. The original 
contract was $60,000. The district was required to 
spend $1,000 yearly for six years to keep the build- 
ing in first-class condition and at the end of six 
years spent $23,000 for remodeling. Thus more than 
a third of the amount of the original contract was 
required for remodeling. This kind of economy is 
certainly penny wise and pound foolish, as it costs 


.considerably less in the long run to build correctly 


the first time. 

Heavy maintenance costs only increase the tax 
burden which in many cases is too high at the start, 
and the taxpayer is not altogether at fault if he 
votes against a new school, especially if he has once 
become the victim of a nearsighted school board. 

It is undoubtedly far more profitable for the 
school district, if the board will overcome these 
unfortunate conditions by first selecting an archi- 
tect of known ability and integrity with whom it 
can work out its problems for the best interest of 
the board, the children, the parents, and the tax- 
payer. 

It is my sincere hope that these few words will 
sound a warning to members of school boards who 
are considering a building program during the sum- 
mer months, against incompetency both in the 
architect and the contractor. 


JouHN H. PritcHarp 
Beaumont, Texas, May 23, 1932. 
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BIG THINGS 


can be accomplished wit 





LIMITED school budgets 


Note how the Wilmette 
Public Schools maintain 
modern equipment... 
and do it economically 


@ Mr. J. Robb Harper is superintendent of the Wilmette, 
Illinois, Public School System — comprising 4 schools with a 
total of 52 classrooms. 


Mr. Harper, with a full realization that his schools, to keep 
step with teaching progress must provide modern, efficient 


equipment, has established an annual improvement program 
that has been highly successful 


Mr. Harper Says: 


“My budget has always carried an item for New 
Developments, so that the Wilmette Public Schools 
can maintain their high standards in offering modern 
schooling with modern equipment. With a full reali- 
zation that good health is vital to the pupils’ progress 
we have almost without variation applied 50% of 
our New Developments appropriation to a program 
of reseating. Thus each year a number of rooms are 
brought up to the most efficient seating standards 
with American Universal Movable Desks. So that 
each year some of our classrooms are made new, and 
the penalties of obsolete seating are eliminated. For 
a relatively small annual expenditure in comparison 
to the total cost of education, we are enabled to 
give our students seating that is posturally correct 
and a definite aid to their health and. efficiency.” 


To meet diminishing income, where new school building 
may not be possible, your school can be renewed 
economically and brought up to standard by con- 
servative investment in reseating. 


* e 
American Seating Company 
Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 



















For Your Reseating Program 
— Investigate American Unt- 
versal Desks — Now! 


When you reseat your classrooms — one 
room or every room—be sure you obtain 
the greatest VALUE for your appropriation. 
Install seating that is recognized for its 
contribution to pupil health and efficiency 
as well as a quality — from every 
viewpoint of de workmanship and mate- 
rials employed in its construction. 


The American Universal Desk is scientifically designed 
to induce good posture—to make erect sitting natural 
and comfortable — to prevent slumping which crowds 
vital organs. It has features that definitely assist in sight 
conservation — and other important improvements for 
the physical and mental welfare of the student. Years of 
experience and scientific research are behind it. The de- 
tailed facts are yours for the asking. 





Free Classroom Posture Poster 
ond AuthoritativeSeating Book- 
lets (They contain no advertising) 


Send the coupon...and we will mail you 
free a three-color posture poster, size 
17% by 25 inches which shows chiidren 
why they should sit erect. Teachers, prin- 
cipals or superintendents will be sup- 
plied with a poster for each classroom 
on request. With them, too, any of the 
following authoritative, instructive and 
interesting booklets: “Essentials of Hy- 
gienic Seating”, which shows what con- 
stitutes good and bad posture, the relation of seating to 
posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting and 
seating arrangements .. . “Ideals and Standards of Class- 
room Seating”, covering the essentials of good seating 
and the grade distribution of school desk sizes... “The 
Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis’’.... The Buying of School 
Equipment” ...and “Forty Years of School Seating.” Please 
use the coupon indicating the booklets you wish. 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (A. 8. B. 7) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN: 


Please send me, FREE, a copy of your Posture Poster. Also free copies of 
the Booklets checked. 





Pins vena sccengedpsccedecengeseeseaangee (_) Number of classrooms. 
(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 


D Essentials of Hygienic Seating © The Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 
0 Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 
© The Buying of School Equipment 0 Forty Years of School Seating 
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LOWER 


COST! 


The above caption does not mean reduced prices but it does mean maintenance of 
quality to provide lower cost over a period of years. 


School officials are often forced by public sentiment to reduce the school expenses 


by buying schoolroom equipment at the lowest 


rice regardless of quality. In making 


such demands, the public overlooks the fact that while the actual expenditure for the year 
is less, such practice is often more costly in the long run because of necessary replacements. 


reset classroom and auditorium seating has the inbuilt qualities of rigidness, com- 
it 


fort and durabi 


y that guarantee the long life of seating. Thus the slightly higher initial 


cost, spread over a longer period of service, is ey ° e lower cost to the school. For 


this reason, quality should be considered carefully in 


uying seating. 


Write for our catalog and further information on the types you prefer. 


The Peabody Seating Company 


North Manchester, 


No. 200 
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@ Providence, R. I. The school board has adopted 
new tuition rates for the schools, to be effective be- 
ginning with September 1, 1932. The rates are as 
follows: 

Elementary Schools, $75; Kindergartens, one session, 
$50; Evening Technical School, four nights, $40, two 
nights, $25; four nights, half term, $25, two nights, 
$15; Evening High School, four nights, $25, two 
nights, $15; four nights, half term, $15, two nights, $8. 

4 Decatur, Ill. The school board has voted to dis- 
continue the office of school business manager and to 
combine the duties with those of the superintendent 
of schools. The change involves a reassignment of the 
duties of the office, and will result in a saving of $10,- 
000 a year inj salaries. 

4 The members of the first elected board of educa- 
tion at Springfield, Ill., were guests of honor June 1, 
at a special program commemorating the paying off 
of the last bonds on the Palmer and Lincoln schools. 
The members of the first board were Mrs. S. J. Hanes, 
Mrs. Mary: Morrison, Mr. H. M. Smith, Mr. Edward 
Anderson, Mr. Anton Elshoff, Mr. R. E. Woodmansee, 
and Mr. Fred C. Dodds. 

4 Washington, D. C. The board of education has 
approved a plan providing for a reorganization of the 
night schools, making it possible for students to receive 
the certificate privilege of admission to college. Under 
the plan, which becomes effective in September, the 
evening-school year will have 108 evenings instead of 
90, and the opening date, vacation periods, and holi- 
days will conform with the day schools. 

Each evening-school student, under the plan, will 
be able to earn a standard diploma in five and one- 
half years. A student who needs a standard diploma 
to enter certain fields of work will have the oppor- 
tunity of earning it. The new plan will eliminate the 
uneconomical maintenance of small classes toward the 
end of the year, and will provide more extensive and 
adequate instruction for students desiring to continue 
their attendance throughout the evening-schoo! term. 

4 Madison, Wis. Local dealers in school equipment 
will be favored by the board of education in the 
awarding of contracts in the future, under a new policy 
recently adopted by the board. The action was taken 
following complaints of local dealers that they had 
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been discriminated against in the letting of past 
contracts. 

# Milwaukee, Wis. Consolidation of the school- 
board purchasing department with the city’s central 
board of purchases has been proposed by City Purchas- 
ing Agent Joseph W. Nicholson, as an economy meas- 
ure. Mr. Nicholson made the claim that a 15-per-cent 
saving in the cost of school supplies would be effected 
as a result of the merging of the two purchasing 
departments. Under the present plan, Mr. A. S. 
Schroeder does the buying for the school board and 
is a member of the central board of purchases. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The instruction committee of 
the school board has rejected a proposal of the tax- 
payers’ advisory council, that summer schools be dis- 
continued as an economy measure. The school officials 
were able to prove that such action would be tempo- 
rary and false economy, which would result in in- 
creased expense for instruction and school maintenance 
during the next school year. The school board has 
approved a summer-school schedule, eliminating the 
first three grades and clerical help for principals. A 
salary schedule has been .adopted, providing for a 
salary of $5 a day for grade teachers, $7 for high- 
school teachers, $7 for grade principals; and $10 for 
high-school principals. 

# Holyoke, Mass. The school board has reduced the 
summer-school term from six to five weeks, with a 
saving of approximately $350. In past years, the cost 
was $2,000 a summer, with the pupils paying $900 in 
tuition fees. 

# Muncie, Ind. The school board has discontinued 
the summer school, with a saving of $3,700. The deci- 
sion was hastened by the fact that Ball College had 
notified the school officials that it would not assign 
practice teachers to the schools this summer. 

4 Alton, Ill. The school board has adopted a tax 
levy of $448,000 for the next school year. Of the total, 
$342,000 is for educational purposes and $106,000 for 
building purposes. 

4 Fostoria, Ohio. The school board has approved 
a plan of Supt. J. M. Reed, providing for the reorgan- 
ization of the fifth and sixth grades on the depart- 
mental plan. Under the plan, special teachers will teach 
each major subject, including geography, arithmetic, 
and history. 

4 Peru, Ind. The school board has made arrange- 
ments for a summer school for children of the grade 
schools. The classes will be open to students who have 
lost time in school. 

4 Louisville, Ky. The school board has opened a 
summer school for pupils of the junior and senior high 


schools. A tuition fee of $6 will be charged for each 
course. 

4 Evansville, Ill. The officials of the city and public 
schools have .considered a plan providing for the co- 
Ordination of all purchasing activities of local govern- 
mental institutions. The new co6dperative purchasing 
plan has for its purpose a reduction of expenditures 
and lower taxes. 

Fostoria, Ohio. The board of education has been 
granted a new charter by the state education depart- 
ment. The charter permits the establishment of a six- 
year high school in the city. 

# Old Orchard, Me. Under a new rule of the school 
board, new pupils will not be received during the last 
weeks of the school term. It was the opinion of the 
school officials and teachers that the late entrance of 
new pupils leads to additional expense and creates a 
condition detrimental to the pupils themselves. 

¢ Gary, Ind. The school board has proposed that 
the school year be shortened as a means of saving 
several thousand dollars in the next year’s budget. The 
shortening of the school year would cut another 10 per 
cent from the teachers’ salaries and would effect a 
saving of approximately $150,000. 

4 Bucyrus, Ohio. The school board has undertaken 
plans for a new economy program for the next school 
year in order to meet a critical financial situation. The 
board is faced with a reduced budget due to the change 
in the tax laws and a reappraisal of real estate, an 
indebtedness of over $17,000 borrowed from the local 
banks, and a bonded indebtedness of $37,000. The new 
program calls for a reduction in teachers’ salaries, the 
elimination of teachers, and the combining of classes. 

¢ Memphis, Tenn. The school board has effected a 
saving of $133,369 in the school payroll through a 
reduction in the number of teachers. The total saving 
of the board, including the salaries donated by teach- 
ers, will amount to $388,591. The reélected teachers 
agreed to donate their August salaries for the present 
year and for the next school year. 

¢ Collinsville, Il]. The school board has adopted an 
economy program, providing for a_ reduction in 
janitors’ salaries and the elimination of some positions. 

4 Joliet, Ill. The president of the school board 
anticipates a saving of from $80,000 to $100,000 in 
the new school budget, as compared with last year. 
The reduction has been made in anticipation of a 
shortage of funds due to tax delinquencies and a re- 
duction in taxes. 

4 Northampton, Mass. In lieu of the regular sum- 
mer school, the school board has allowed teachers to 
conduct classes for pupils needing help, provided the 
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for Laboratory. Voeational, 
Home Economies and Library 


FURNITURE 


LABORATORY 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Adrian, Mich. 


Miami Jackson, Miss. 
Birmingham New Orleans 
Louisville Houston 
Nashville E! Paso 
Columbus 


School Boards for over a quarter of a century have known 
Kewaunee Furniture as the most efficient and most pedagogi- 
cally correct furniture of its kind. In design and construction 
it has always been superior. In fact the name “Kewaunee” is 
symbolic of fine Laboratory, Vocational, Home Economics 
and Library Furniture. 


If your school is now in need of such equipment, by all 
means look to Kewaunee to supply it. It is the sure way to 
secure latest design, greatest efficiency, widest utility and best 
value. We are serving the most critical school equipment 
buyers in the United States because Kewaunee Furniture 
outpoints all others in every way. 


Write for Kewaunee Book 


Write for the Kewaunee Catalog. It is the greatest book of its kind in 
the industry and is mailed postpaid to buyers. Make your request on your 
institution’s letterhead. 


Write for samples and literature on Kewaunee 
Master Keyed Combination Padlocks for Lockers. 


Co: 


= 
FURNITURE EXPERTS 


New York Office 


BRANCH OFFICES 70 Fifth Avenue 


Toronto, Ont. Minneapolis Los Angeles 
Oklahoma City Grand Forks, N. D. San Francisco 
Kansas City Aberdeen, S. D. Portland, Ore. 
Little Rock Denver Spokane 

Lincoln, Nebr. Salt Lake City Crystal Falls, Mich. 
Des Moines Phoenix Montreal, Que. 








parents pay for the tuition. The regular summer session 
was discontinued as an economy measure. 

4 Boston, Mass. With the codperation of the school 
board and the local painters’ union, more than 300 
union painters on the city’s welfare list were given 
outside work on 60 schoolhouses, beginning with June 
5. In starting the work at an early date, the work of 
the city welfare department was relieved and consider- 
- work was completed by the time the schools 
closed. 

¢ Ann Arbor, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $682,696 for the school year 1932- 
33. Of the total budget, $97,200 will come from out- 
side sources, leaving $585,496 to be raised by taxation. 
The board has proposed an extra 1-mill levy to guard 
against an excessive deficit. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has voted 
to abandon the summer session for elementary pupils 
for the present year, as an economy measure. High- 
school students will attend summer school but will be 
required to pay $6 for each subject. 

4 Portland, Oreg. The board of education has asked 
the voters to approve a special tax levy of $1,200,000 
at a school election, in order to keep the schools in 
cperation. The board has reduced salaries and cut 
expenses wherever possible, so that the proposed levy 
Is necessary to maintain the school property and the 
efficiency of the school system. 

4 Bay City, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $844,956 for the next school year, which 
represents a cut of $347,554 in expenditures for the 
year. The largest single item to be reduced was the 
$100,000 bond-sinking-fund item. Teachers, janitors, 
and incidental salaries were cut $128,340. 

4 The Circuit Court at Charleston, W. Va., has re- 
cently rendered a decision to the effect that the state 
board of education had exceeded its authority in mak- 
ing changes in textbooks for the four subjects taught 
in the state elementary schools. The decision was given 
in denying a motion to dissolve a temporary injunction 
granted to Tax Commissioner T. C. Townsend, to 
restrain the state board from proceeding further with 
textbook changes. Mr. Townsend had asked for the 
injunction on the ground that the changes were illegal 
because more than 30 per cent of the books were 
changed, and because under present business condi- 
tions, such changes were against public policy. 

4 Willimantic, Conn. The town school board has 
approved a school budget of $195,000 for the next 
school year. The total budget is $20,000 less than that 
of last year. The item of teachers’ salaries has been 
reduced from $98,039 to $11,405, while the total cost 
ci schools has been reduced by $35,000. 





‘teachers’ falaries 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES MAINTAINED IN 
1932-33 


The research division of the National Education 
Association has issued a compilation of cities in which 
the present salaries of teachers will be maintained or 
increased during the next school year. The cities listed 
include (1) those expecting to grant salary increases to 
teachers, and (2) those who will pay teachers the 
same salaries as were received in 1931-32. 

Of the total list of cities in the several states, 7 states 
had the largest number of cities reporting on salaries. 
California listed 32 cities; Connecticut, 42; Massachu- 
setts, 57; New Jersey, 84; New York, 95; Ohio, 22; 
Pennsylvania, 95. 

Among the larger cities represented in the list are 
the following: Albany, N. Y.; Bayonne, N. J.; Bay 
City, Mich.; Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Camden, N. J.; Chicopee, Mass.; Chelsea, Mass.; 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Chicago, Ill.; Columbus, Ga.; 
Denver, Colo.; Elizabeth, N. J.;, East Orange, N. J.; 
Everett, Mass.; Evansville, Ind.; Fall River, Mass.; 
Galveston, Tex.; Holyoke, Mass.; Haverhill, Mass.; 
Hartford, Conn.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Jersey City, N. 
).; Jacksonville, Fla.; La Crosse, Wis.; Lewiston, Me.; 
Lexington, Ky.; Memphis, Tenn.; Norristown, Pa.; 
Newcastle, Pa.; Newburgh, N. Y.; Niagara Falls, N. 
Y.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Newark, N. J.; Orange, 
N. J.; Oak Park, IIl.; Oakland, Calif.; Pawtucket, R. 
I.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Paterson, N. J.; Passaic, N. J.; Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Peoria, Ill.; Quincy, Mass.; Roanoke, Va.; 
Reading, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; Springfield, Mass.; Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Tulsa, Okla.; Wilmington, Del.; Williams- 
port, Pa.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The largest cities heading the list were Albany, 
Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


4 Pittsfield, Mass. The school board ordered a cut 
of four weeks from teachers’ salary schedules, amount- 
ing to about 25 per cent for the sixteen weeks of 
the remainder of the school year. The reduction added 
about $60,000 to the school budget. 


4 Martins Ferry, Ohio. As an economy measure, the 
school board has voted to dismiss all married women 
teachers and allow the positions to remain vacant. 


¢ Dayton, Ohio. The school board has reduced the 
size of the school staff, with the elimination of all 
supervisory positions. A reduction of 60 was made in 
the staff through resignations, and failure to reappoint 
instructors. The former supervisors have been 
appointed to principalships, or teaching positions. 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. Forty-two teachers, in- 
cluding 20 married women teachers whose husbands 
live in other cities, have been eliminated from the 
school staff for the next school year. New contracts 
have been given to more than 900 instructional em- 
ployees. 

4 El Paso, Tex. Teachers’ salaries will be reduced 
by 25 per cent from the schedule of 1930-31. Under 
the new schedule, teachers will receive 15 per cent 
less than in 1931-32. The superintendent of schools has 
taken a 16 per cent cut in salary. 

4 Tulsa, Okla. The board of education recently paid 
two salary installments to teachers who are paid in 
twelve installments for the nine months of teaching 
service. The May 31 warrants were taken up through 
the sinking fund of the board. Teachers who had 
resigned from the service of the schools were paid in 
full at the close of the school year in June. 

¢ Columbus, Ohio. The board of education has 
voted a uniform reduction of 12% per cent in teach- 
ers’ salaries, making a saving of approximately $480,- 
000 for the next school year. Additional savings to be 
effected by various economies in operating expenses 
will bring the total saving up to $600,000. 


4 Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education has 
ordered large reductions in the salaries of the exec- 
utive staff, as a measure of economy. Under the new 
economy program, a 22-per-cent cut was made in the 
salaries of the superintendent of schools, the school 
business director, and the clerk-treasurer. Other reduc- 
tions were 20 per cent on salaries of from $7,500 to 
$8,500, 17 per cent on salaries of from $7,500 to $5,- 
000, and 15 per cent on salaries of from $4,000 and 
$5,000. 

4 Rochester, N. H. All teachers, janitors, and the 
superintendent of schools have been reélected for the 
next school year, at the same salaries. Automatic in- 
creases and bonuses for summer work have been sus- 
pended for the next year. 


4 Kent, Ohio. The board of education, at a recent 


meeting, adopted a resolution offering new contracts 
to the teachers of the public schools. The contracts 
provide for a shortening of the school year and a 10- 
per-cent reduction in all salaries, a flat reduction of 
5 per cent on the remaining salary, and a suspension 
of the sick-leave provision for a period of one year. 
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The contracts provide for a further decrease in case 
the tax collections fall off to such an extent that the 
salaries cannot be paid next year. The action was taken 
to meet an anticipated shortage in school funds due 
to lower real-estate values and a reduction in school- 
tax money. 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has adopted 
a recommendation, providing that the automatic salary 
increases‘ for teachers, principals, and supervisors be 
restored in their entirety as of January 1, 1933, for 
the purpose of establishing the basic figures from which 
a deduction or deductions may be made at any time 
whenever such deduction or deductions may become 
necessary in the opinion of the board by reason of a 
reduction in the amount of money available for teach- 
ing service. The board has rescinded its previous action 
providing for the adoption of assignment and contract 
forms. 

4 Portland, Me. The local teachers’ association 
recently voted to contribute 10 per cent of their salaries 
for September, October, November, and December, in 
order to help the school board in absorbing the $49,- 
COO cut levied by the city council. The action was taken 
by the teachers in order to prevent a serious curtail- 
ment of school activities due to the reduction of the 
budget. 

¢ Mexico, Mo. The school board has voted to 
employ the teachers on the basis of receipts from the 
teachers’ fund during the next school year. It means 
that if sufficient money is collected, they will receive 
their full salaries, but if not, they will receive a pro 
rata amount of the money collected, which is identical 
with a cut in the annual salary. The monthly rate of 
compensation would remain the same under the pro 
rata plan. 

4 Rockford, Ill. The teachers and school employees 
recently offered to donate one month’s service without 
pay in order to keep the schools open for the regular 
forty weeks. The action saved the taxpayers about 
$90,000 and prevented the schools from closing because 
of a serious shortage of funds. The school board voted 
to reappoint all teachers for the next school year, with 
a 10-per-cent reduction in salary. A clause was inserted 
in the contracts which gives the board the right to 
further reduce salaries in case the funds are insufficient 
for the operation of the schools. 

# Des Moines, Iowa. Reductions of 10 per cent in 
the salaries of teachers and school employees have been 
ordered by the board of education for the next school 
year. The board voted against the employment of 
married women other than those now in service. Mar- 
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ried women with other means of support will not be 
reémployed. The reduction aifects ail employees receiv- 
ing more than $1,200 a year and will result in a saving 
of $210,000 for the year. 

@ Des Moines, Iowa. The school board has effected 
a saving of $210,000 in the salary budget for the next 
school year. The reduction was made by cuts of 10.7 
per cent in the salaries of 1,150 administrators, super- 
visors, principals, nurses, clerks, librarians, and janitors 
receiving an annual salary of more than $1,000. 

4 Beaver Dam, Wis. Teachers in the schools receiv- 
ing more than $1,200 a year have accepted a 5-per-cent 
cut in salary for the school year 1932-33. All janitors 
were asked to accept a reduction of 10 per cent and 
their salaries will be paid on a month-to-month basis. 


C§choolS Cam i 
Building News 


4 Jefferson, Iowa. The voters of the city recently 
approved a school-bond issue of $40,000 for the erec- 
tion of a new school. 

¢ Chattanooga, Tenn. Supt. A. L. Rankin has pre- 
sented a statement to the Hamilton county officials, 
giving recommendations for a ten-year school-building 
program to involve an expenditure of $736,000. The 
recommendations were based largely on a survey of 
the county school buildings and facilities in 1929, made 
by Dr. George D. Strayer, of Columbia University. 
The program consists of a first and second five-year 
division of the work, with a list of the projects needed 
and the amount of building tax necessary to finance 
the construction. 

4 Maplewood, Mo. A school-bond election was car- 
ried by the voters of the city on June 7. The bond 
issue, which was for $152,000, will be used in financing 
a school-building program involving one new school 
and additions to two other buildings. 

4 Fort Wayne, Ind. The school board has outlined 
the new maintenance-and-repair program to be carried 
on during the summer months. The program provides 
for redecoration work in five buildings, repairs, 
varnishing of desks, plastering, whitewashing, repair of 
window shades, and general cleaning. One half of the 
force of janitors and custodians will work at the 
repairwork in the buildings in June, taking a month’s 
vacation in July. The remainder of the force will carry 






on the work in July but will take a vacation in June. 

@ Elyria, Ohio. ‘the school board has awarded con- 
tracts for the construction of an elementary school, to 
be completed at a cost of $50,000. 

4 Newton, Iowa. The school board has outlined a 
program of repairwork in the schools, to be completed 
during the summer months at a cost of approximately 
$3,000. The work wiil comprise a number of minor 
improvements, including roof repairs, new equipment in 
the school washrooms, new curtains, the painting of 
windows, and changes in the heating plants. 

#4 Duluth, Minn. The board of education has 
adopted a summer repair and maintenance program 
for the summer months, involving an expenditure of 
$43,796. The expenditure this year is only a little more 
than one half of the sum expended for the same 
purpose a few years ago. 

@ The school board of Evansville, Ind., has begun 
suit in the Superior Court to recover approximately 
$207,000 in school funds which have been tied up in 
three. closed banks. The suit was directed against the 
surety companies which had signed the depository 
bonds in the closed banks. 

¢ New Bedford, Mass. The mayor of the city has 
refused to approve any appropriation for the relief of 
overcrowded conditions in the local high school. A 
plan which proposed the transfer of commercial classes 
to two other schools was dropped when it became 
known that the cost would reach $17,000. The city 
is faced at the present time with a shortage of funds 
and all appropriations for city expenses must be cut 
to the limit. 


SCHOOL FINANCE COMMITTEES NAMED 


William J. Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education, has announced the appointment of com- 
mittees in each state who are to work with the Na- 
tional Survey of School Finance. These committees, 
which include state legislators and officials, school offi- 
cials, university professors, and other persons, will 
study problems of school financing pertaining to each 
state. It has been deemed advisable to invite participa- 
tion by state “contact” groups. 

Expert leaders in each state will be asked for advice 
from time to time by the national survey research staff 
and each state committee will meet with the Com- 
missioner of Education, or with Dr. Paul R. Mort, 
associate director. 

Special federal funds for the survey have been 
provided until July, and the remainder of the work 
will be financed by funds from private sources. 
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KINDERGARTEN TABLES 


Throughout our entire line covering every class- 
room and auditorium requirement, you'll find 
evidenced in every piece the progressiveness of 
the Irwin organization — master craftsmanship, 
advanced styling, and numerous new mechanical 


features of a decidedly advantageous nature. 
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And yet Irwin seating is well within the cost 
range of ordinary equipment. 


If you haven't yet received your copy of our 
new catalog, by all means write for it now! Ac- 
quaint yourself with the best “buy” to be had 
in seating. 


The IRWIN SEATING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


MICHIGAN 


FORMERLY STEEL FURNITURE CO. 
Seating Specialists for Over a Quarter Century 
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CHICAGO 


INSIST ON KIMBALL—IT’S BETTER 





Design, construction and workmanship of a highly 


The same factory whose mastercraftsmen fashion 
the magnificent Kimball organ, and: build such artis- 
try into Kimball pianos, is responsible for. and back 
of this excellent laboratory furniture. 


Backed by seventy-five years of experience and 
experiment, Kimball Laboratory and Vocational Furn- 
iture offers values that are unsurpassed. 


developed degree bring advanced standards to 


Kimball furniture of greater value and practicability. 


The large cloth bound Kimball ‘’Laboratory and 
Vocational Furniture” Catalog is exceptionally com- 
plete and valuable. 


No. 9565— 
Cabinet And Supply Case 















‘keachers“and 
EAdministration 


4 Saratoga Springs, N. Y. An extension course for 
teachers has been maintained in the schools for the 
past two years, The course is regularly conducted by 
Dr. W. T. Melchior, of Teachers’ College, Syracuse 
University, and during the entire period of time has 
enrolled from 70 to 90 per cent of the teachers as 
students. Only two teachers on the staff failed to enroll 
for one or more semesters of work. 

# Lima, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
revised salary schedule, calling for a reduction of 5 
per cent in teachers’ salaries. Salaries begin at a mini- 
mum of $104.50 a month and range up to $422.75 
a month, exclusive of the salary of the superintendent 
of schools. All salaries were figured on a school year 
oi nine months, but teachers receive their contracts on 
a monthly basis. 

# Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a report of the educational committee, providing for 
new rules governing the selection and appointment of 
teachers. 

Under the rules, teachers to be eligible to appoint- 
ment must have a normal-school or college education, 
or its equivalent, and must have at least one year of 
successful experience in schools of acceptable rank. 
At the discretion of the board of education and the 
superintendent of schools, the year of experience 
previous to appointment is not required, especially in 
the case of kindergarten and manual-training assist- 
ants and assistants in physical education. 

Teachers will be paid one twelfth of the annual 
salary upon the first of each month, except July, 
August, and September. At the close of the school 
year in June, the teachers will receive the tenth and 
eleventh installments of their salary, and on or about 
the fifteenth of July following they will be paid the 
twelfth installment. Any teacher whose length of 
service does not cover the full time of the contract 
will receive as many four hundredths of the eleventh 
and twelfth installments as the number of days actu- 
ally taught. 

Any teacher appointed, under the rules, for less than 
a year, will receive as many two hundredths of the 
eleventh and twelfth installments as there have been 
days actually taught by her under the contract. 

All teachers will be given a written notice of elec- 
tion. Failure to sign and return the contract by the 


306 South Wabash Avenue 
A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director 


Sent free on request. 
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date specified in the notice will be considered a declin- 
ation and the position will be declared vacant. 


4 Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has ordered a 
10-per-cent reduction in the salaries of substitute 
teachers for the next school year. Teachers who sub- 
stitute in the high school will be paid $6 a day, and 
those in the grammar grades $4.50 a day. 

¢ Hammond, Ind. Mrs. Frances Frye, a former 
teacher in the city schools, has won her suit to collect 
$10,000 from the school system, for a breach of con- 
tract. Mrs. Frye was able to prove that she had taught 
for eight years in the schools and that she had there- 
fore passed the five-year term necessary to qualify 
under the teachers’ tenure act. The decision, which was 
given in the superior court, overruled a demurrer of 
the school board’s attorney who alleged that the 
teacher lacked permanent status on the teachers’ roster. 

¢ Tacoma, Wash. The employment of married 
women by the school district has become an impor- 
tant issue in the community. Supt. E. L. Breckner 
has been asked to undertake a study of the employ- 
ment of married women as a factor in the present 
economic situation. The study was ordered prelim- 
inary to the adoption of a definite policy in the matter 
and as an effort to effect a reduction in the number 
of such teachers. 

4 Conneaut, Ohio. The school board has voted not 
to employ married women teachers during the next 
school year, due to the present economic situation. 

¢ Shrewsbury, Mass. The school board has voted to 
eliminate married women teachers who have other 
wage earners in their homes. Single women will be 
substituted for married women in each case. 

4 Fairfield, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
new policy which is directed against the employment 
of married women teachers in the schools. The action 
was taken in view of the depression and was intended 
to eliminate teachers who have other sources of sup- 
port than their profession. 

4 The teachers of Nutley, N. J., contributed more 
than $5,000 to relief work in the local community 
during the past year. The teachers plan to increase 
the amount materially during the next year. 

¢ Superior, Wis. As an economy measure, the school 
board has approved a retrenchment program, provid- 
ing for a cut of from 10 to 12 per cent in teachers’ 
and principals’ salaries, the elimination of automatic 
salary increases, and employment on a month-to- 
month basis. The economies will result in a saving of 
approximately $80,000. 

4 Tulsa, Okla. The school board has passed a rule, 


requiring that all school employees live in the school 
district during the school year. 


Eastern Sales Offices 
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¢ Manchester, N. H. The school board has inserted 
a clause in teachers’ contracts, reserving the right to 
cancel the contracts, or to reduce salaries, at any time 
after December 31 of this year. The action was taken 
because of the uncertainty regarding the amount of 
school funds to be obtained during next school vear. 

¢ Tacoma, Wash. The school board has voted 
against the reappointment of ten married women on 
the school staff. The remaining married women, who 
were found in need of gainful occupation, will be 
reappointed. All teachers’ contracts will contain a 
clause which gives the school board the right to re- 
adjust salaries at any time upon thirty days’ notice. 
Teachers, in turn, are allowed to terminate their agree- 
ments upon fifteen days’ notice. 

4 Waterbury, Conn. A change has been made in the 
pension-fund rule which eliminates the age of 60 for 
retirement purposes. Under the new rule, a teacher 
in the enjoyment of good health may continue teach- 
ing until the age of 70. 

4 Duluth, Minn. The school board recently voted 
to shorten the school year by two weeks, eliminate 
summer elementary and evening schools, and charge 
tuition for junior and senior high-school summer 
classes, as economy measures. The economy measures 
will result in a payroll cut of more than 5 per cent 
and were made to obviate a direct reduction in em- 
ployees’ salaries. 

4 San Antonio, Tex. Twelve hundred school teach- 
ers recently refused scrip and demanded cash in pay- 
ment for their services. The proposal was made by the 
board in order to obviate a $1,000,000 deficit at the 
close of the school year 1931-32. Mr. Roger Stokes, 
president of the board, explained the board’s financial 
situation and showed that it needed the $550,000 to 
meet the current payroll and to avoid a larger deficit. 
He pointed out that a loan at the banks would mean 
that the next year’s budget would be compelled to 
provide for repayment of the loan. 


SUMMER-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Dr. Francis Crowley, of the Saint Louis University, 
made an interesting statement recently, when he said 
that the depression should stimulate teachers to attend 
summer schools in spite of reduced salaries and other 
difficulties. The teacher who fails to make use of every 
opportunity to improve herself during these trouble- 
some times is simply increasing the opportunity for 
the young, newly trained, and able teacher to compete 
for positions and for promotions. It will be wise for 
the experienced teacher to make use of every oppor- 
tunity to further her professional education during 
these troublesome times. 
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STEEL LOCKERS 








While those dirty wells are out for cleaning 


replace them 


once and for all ror New scuoots or 


with new non-breakable 
Sengbusch inkwells 


Old 


Make the Most of Your 
Rehabilitation Program 


These all-hard-rubber wells cannot break, corrode 


or crumble. They put an immediate stop to that 





steady dribble of replacements you’ve been paying 
No. 48 


for in the past. Flange rests on desk top. 


PUPILS’ CLOTHES 
STORAGE 


Many elementary schools 
have made room for addi- 
tional pupils by tearing out 
old cloakrooms and _ using 
Lyon Steel Lockers in class- 
room walls or corridors. 

The new Lyon Group Con- 
trolled Locker is particularly 
designed for children in the 
lower grades. The Lyon line 
of lockers includes all types 
and sizes. 


When you order new classroom equipment, be 
sure to specify only Sengbusch wells. There are 
so-called “hard-rubber” inkwells of many makes, 
but only one bona fide all-hard vulcanized rubber 
well as Sengbusch makes it—impervious to ink 
acids, molded into one indestructible piece, assur- 


ing years of safety to clothes, books and floors. 


Seng busch a 


Rests flush with desk top. 
SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
718 Sengbusch Bldg. 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















CULTIVATE VISION WITH COMBINED GYMNASIUM AND AUDITORIUM 
Comfortable, lasting, portable seating, 
such as provided by Lyon Steel Folding 
Chairs, is used by many schools in 
equipping a combined gymnasium and 
auditorium. 

There is a variety of numbers to 
choose from in the Lyon Folding Chair 
line. When not in use, chairs may be 
conveniently stacked out of the way. 
Built to provide comfort, safety, long 
life and appearance. 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


EQUIPMENT FOR VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS 


- perfecting the LRM Bal- 
opticon Bausch & Lomb has 
made visual instruction as ac- 
ceptable to the teacher as it is 
valuable to the student. The 
machine’s operation is simple, 
its projection quality unex- 
celled, and its applicability to 
the problems of the classroom 
thoroughly proved. 

This fine tool of visual in- 
struction brings to every stu- 
dent, through the realism of 
brilliantly projected pictures, a 


new opportunity to grasp ideas, 
to broaden understanding and to 
expand vision. Its long record 
of effective classroom use com- 
mends the LRM for new con- 
sideration wherever advanced 
teaching methods prevail. 


Equally efficient for project- 
ing slides or opaque objects, the 
LRM merits prompt investiga- 
tion. The coupon will bring 
complete, interesting informa- 
tion on this valuable teaching 
tool. 


' BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. | 


673 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me at once complete information on the LRM Ba!opticon. 








In working with vocational departments of schools, Lyon 
has worked out individual storage arrangements for the 
manual arts, domestic science, art students and other classes. 
Information on request. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
Aurora, Illinois 


Please send complete information about Lyon School Equipment. We are particularly inter- 
ested in the items checked: 
0 Folding Chairs 0 Tool Cribs 
0 Shop Benches 0) Lockers 


2 Storage Shelving 
0 Trophy Cases 


0) Book Shelving 
© Blue Print Cabinets 
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beginning to think in terms of real re- 


sults. 


IF YOU WANT SOME REAL FIRE-WORKS 
WHEN YOU'RE BUYING SEATING, BE 
SURE TO INVITE US IN ON THE JOB. 
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Welfare Seating Comany 


Waukegan, Illinois 
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PRISON-MADE CASTINGS LLY 
That Was His Defense! UE y set ‘Made! 
In a recent case, with tension tight, and snus Minne Anes 
result uncertain, a competitor’s final ar- PRESS-TOE LOCK FOLD. 
gument, as a last resort, was: ING CHAIRS FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 
IN ANY 
‘‘But, they make their cast- PRICE 
ings in the Joliet penitentiary” 
We don’t—we buy them from one of the 
finest foundries — only four miles from 
Waukegan—we pay more per pound for IDEAL FOR SCHOOL AUDI- 
quality castings than any other manufac- pce ae an. 
turer in the industry—but that’s not the WOOD OR STEEL CHAIR 
point. MADE. ASK ABOUT OUR 
TAB-L-ARM FOLDING CLASS 
ROOM CHAIR. 
The point is: 
When all comparisons had been made— 
LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
when design and construction mn been 1405 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE, IND. 
torn apart—when the tide was swinging 
our way —the competitor in question 
could think of only an impromptu de- 
fense—and that was it! SQUIRES INK WELLS 
Squires No. 59 Squires No. 12 T 
Boston Inkwell Common Sense Inkwell pub 
Dec 
OUR HATS OFF TO HIM! . 
7 
We have heard similar remarks before. . 
Usually some such remark from the = 
“other fellow” clinches the sale for us. i 
They’re complimentary —they’re con- : $1 
crete evidence of the fact that boards are defen. wigs ak tone and thse ses made in he fie to Grheles 1%, a 


1 
1 inc ber Corks furnished as desired. 


Squires No. 14 Squires No. 3 or 
Self-Closing Inkwell Chicago Inkwell 
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No. 14 Self-Closing Inkwell has a Hard We furnish a one-lug or a three-lug glass q 
Rubber Top and fits a 2-inch hole. It is for this inkwell which fits a 194 inch a 
the best inkwell on the market. hole. Nickel Plated. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices 
and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


Brady Bldg., Third Ave. and Ross St., Pittsburgh. Pa, 
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HEAVIER 
STRONGER 


fool-proof. 


locks rigidly to the next. 


now — send for the details. 


NEWCASTLE 






PRODUCTS, 


601S. 25TH STREET, NEWCASTLE, IND. 
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THE NEW CIRCLE A PORTABLE GRANDSTAND 


It’s the best buy of its nature on the market! Note these features: Stringers 
capped with steel. Footboards supported on top of stringers. Seatboards fit 
end-to-end — they do not overlap. Securely locked, they are slip-proof and 


All points of strain are reinforced. There are no bolts to fasten. Each part 


These all-around seats can be set up indoors or out — quickly, by inexperienced 
help. Use them next fall for football, next winter for basketball. Check them 


INC. 


Also Manufacturers of Circle A Steel Grandstands, Wood or Steel Bleachers, Sectional, 
Folding, Rolling Partitions, School Wardrobes. 
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SCHOOL TEXTBOOK SALES CUT 

The sale of textbooks to schools, particularly the 
public schools, declined 15 per cent between July and 
December, 1931, according to information released by 
the United States Office of Education and reproduced 
in the United States Daily. 

The decline is due in part to the “unwise attempt 
at economy” by school systems, Dr. William John 
Cooper, Commissioner of Education, stated orally in 
describing as a “foolhardy practice” the failure to buy 
books when needed. 

The net sales of textbooks sold by 42 leading pub- 
lishers dropped from $22,977,001 during the six 
months’ period between July and December, 1930, to 
$19,487,457 for the corresponding period in 1931, E. 
M. Foster, chief of the division of statistics, announced. 
If sales from January to July, 1932, which have not 
been tabulated, show the same drop, the total decrease 
for the year will probably amount to $7,000,000. 

Dr. Cooper said that “school systems are storing up 
future trouble for themselves by refusing to replace 
dilapidated books when they should be replaced.” 

“At present,” he continued, “textbooks and similar 
supplies amount to-but 3 per cent of the average 
school budget. Administrators who think they can 
introduce a saving by not purchasing as needs arise, 
but instead try to get along with ragged, torn, and 
sloppy books, will ultimately face a serious replacement 
bill involving very large expenditures.” 

In commenting on the significance of the decline in 
sales, Mr. Foster said: 

“An adequate and up-to-date set of textbooks should 
be a part of the equipment of every school, whether 
the _— are owned by the school board or by the 
pupils. 

“Books are part of the tools with which the stu- 
dents learn. To let this equipment depreciate either in 
quality, condition or amount is to postpone a cost to 
a future time which is justly chargeable to the current 
year.” 

“Every effort should be made,” Mr. Foster added, 
“to maintain a high standard of textbook equipment.” 

The following additional information was supplied 
by Mr. Foster. 

Every month between July and December showed 
a decline in textbook sales. There was a 12.8 per cent 


Book News and 








drop in July, an 18.5 per cent drop in August, and 
approximately a 10 per cent drop in September. The 
decrease in October was 14 per cent, in November 25 
per cent, and December approximately 22 per cent. 

Sales in July declined from $3,415,784 in 1930 to 
$2,977,460 in 1931; in August from $6,195,131 to $5,- 
046,360; in September from $6,920,877 to $6,230,138; 
in October from $3,345,053 to $2,871,608; in Novem- 
ber from $1,736,907 to $1,297,720; and in December 
from $1,363,249 to $1,064,189. 

College textbook sales remained practically what 
they were in 1930. 

Twenty-four publishers reported both the number 
of books sold and the net value of the sales. The 
decrease for the six months in 1931 over the same 
period in 1930 was approximately 13 per cent both 
for number of books and value for this group of 
companies. 

These firms sold during the period in 1931 a total 
of 14,252,857 textbooks compared with 16,455,498 in 
1930. The value of net sales for these companies 
declined from $10,866,360 to $9,452,127 during the 
period. 


NEW BOOKS 


An Experimental Study of the Educational Influence 
of the Typewriter in the Elementary-School 
Classroom 


By Ben D. Wood and Frank N. Freeman. Cloth, 224 
pages. The Macmillan Co., New York City. 


The purpose of this investigation was to study the 
nature and the extent of the educational influences of 
the portable typewriter when used as a part of the 
regular classroom equipment in the kindergarten and 
the elementary-school grades. The authors, who are 
experienced educators and research men, carried on the 
study with teachers and trained assistants in the public 
schools of eight cities and in eight carefully selected 
private schools. Of the pupils, 8,824 were in control 
groups and 6,125 were in experimental groups. Of the 
teachers, 239 were in the control and 180 in the 
experimental groups. The studies were intended to 
develop the results of a full year’s work as noted by 
carefully selected achievement tests and teachers’ judg- 
ments. The opinions of children themselves toward the 
classroom typewriter were carefully sought. 








The experiment was extended to all the subjects in 
which the typewriter could be conveniently used. In- 
struction in the use of the machine was informal and 
only late in the trial were some of the children shown 
how to hold their hands and how to strike the keys 
with their fingers. To make possible comparison of 
results, the classes chosen were of similar social and 
racial backgrounds, approximately equal in intelligence 
and chronological age. 

The study shows that the children developed a valu- 
able skill in the use of a typewriter as an asset for 
later life. They learned to operate the machines with 
fair readiness and developed for their ages remarkable 
speed and accuracy in typing. The study sought to 
determine the progress made by the children in all sub- 
jects. It was generally noted that the experimental 
group of classes excelled the control group, but this 
was probably due to the fact that the former had 
superior teachers. The records of the classes show that 
the typewriter groups gained in a superior manner in 
a number of subjects, but not all of the gains could 
be attributed to the use of the typewriter. Perhaps 
the most interesting and encouraging finding was that 
the children gained normally in handwriting, and the 
typewriter was in no way responsible for a reduction 
in the quality and the rate of handwriting. This find- 
ing was contrary to the anticipated result and was 
especially welcome because of the growing importance 
of handwriting in adult life. Another important find- 
ing was the stimulation in the projects of written work. 
The pupils of the experimental group produced far 
more written materials than those in the control group. 

Both teachers and pupils testified at the end of the 
second year of the experiment to the favorable in- 
fluence of the use of the typewriter and to the pupils’ 
enthusiasm for the use of the typewriter. The results 
oi the study are summarized by the authors as 
follows: 

“The study as a whole presents strong evidence, (1) 
that it is feasible to use the typewriter in the conduct 
of the ordinary work in the elementary school, (2) 
that the use of the typewriter in the informal fashion 
in which it was employed in this study produces an 
average typing speed approximately equal to the aver- 
age handwriting rate in each grade, and also yields 
a very considerable degree of typing accuracy at the 
end of one year’s use, (3) that the use of the type- 
writer stimulates elementary-school pupils to produce 
more written material than they would otherwise 
produce, (4) that the classroom typewriter, as used 
in this experiment, entails no loss in handwriting 
quality or handwriting rate, (5) that it probably raises 
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in some measure the level of achievement in some of 
the fundamental school subjects, without observable 
loss in any subject, and finally, (6) that the teachers 
regard the typewriter as a valuable educational in- 
strument and approve its use in their own classes, 
while the pupils enjoy typewriting and look upon the 
typewriter with marked favor.” 


A Preface to Literature 
By R. R. Greenwood. Cloth, 110 pages. Price, 80 
cents. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 


This is a brief survey of literary forms —an outline 
or résumé for a course in literature. It contains explana- 
tions and comments such as some teachers present in 
the form of lectures. While most of the information 
may be obtained from a standard textbook for the 
study of literature, it is well to have it collected in 
a handy volume. 

The comments on the various literary forms are 
concise and lucid. It is regrettable that in a few 
instances, unqualified praise may lead students to read 
certain authors with whose works they had better not 
be acquainted. 


Campbell’s Speller and Business Vocabulary 

By Edina Campbell Dover. Cloth, 205 pages, Price, 
$1.25. Published by the Hickox Secretarial School, 
Boston, Mass. 


This speller has been prepared by the author as a ° 


result of years of teaching experience in high school 
and college, and later as principal of a commercial 
school for the preparation of young people for busi- 
ness positions. The book, which departs radically from 
tradition and from the general rules of orthography, 
aims to offer a practical word book with a working 
vocabulary, to those who have finished grammar 
school but who do not expect to go on to college. 
It is suitable for high-school or preparatory students, 
secretaries, business men and women, and commercial 
students. 

The book contains material for effective drill in 
homonyms, foreign prefixes, the treatment of the 
consonant before the final syllable, a general alpha- 
betical word list, and work in obscure meanings, 
synonyms, and the like. Illustrative sentences are given 
in certain instances where the meanings of the words 
appear to be obscure. 


New Approach to German 
By Eugene Jackson. Cloth, 399 pages. Published by 
Longmans, Greene and Company, New York City. 


Cultural considerations demand the return of the 
study of German back to the American schools. The 
















COMPLETE FULLY 
DESCRIPTIVE AND 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG SENT 
ON REQUEST 


present volume is designed to serve the junior and 
senior high schools. 

If the text can make any claim of a new approach 
to the study of German that claim must be found in 
the fact that each lesson is a complete recitation and 
that the grammatical facts are simply and clearly 
stated. 

The real merit of the text, it strikes us, must be 
found in the careful selection of words and sentences 
most necessarily employed in German speech, and the 
happy introduction of situations most likely to interest 
the student. The author makes excellent use of the 
charming lieder, poems, tales, and stories, found in 
such abundance in German literature. 


A, Journey to Many Lands 
By Williedell Schawe. Cloth, 200 pages, illustrated. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


This fourth-grade reader carries children to Norway 
and Sweden, Switzerland and Germany, Holland, 
Palestine, and finally to Japan. The two little travelers 
enjoy the sports and games of children in each of 
the countries visited, learn their living habits, and 
obtain intimate glimpses of their joys and sorrows. 
Throughout the book balanced habits of work, rest, 
and recreation are emphasized. By observing similar- 
ities and contrasts, American children are taught health 
habits suitable to our living conditions. The author 
has an interesting style and the illustrations are of 
a good quality. 


Some Trends in City School Finance, 1932-33. 
Circular No. 5, May, 1932, of the Educational Re- 
search Division, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. The evidence presented in this re- 
port indicates that American education is experiencing 
a severe trial at the present time. While a number of 
school systems have thus far escaped, many cities are 
undergoing a period of retrenchment with little real 
connection with either savings or economies. The mate- 
rial presented is the result of replies to a special ques- 
tionnaire of the research division. It shows that boards 
of education in 627 cities, or 45.2 per cent of the 
1,383 cities, are expecting to increase, or maintain in 
1932-33 the level of teachers’ salaries paid during the 
past year 1931-32. The study includes cities allowing 
increments provided by the schedule, cities in which 
salary increments are being withheld, cities where 
slight adjustments are being made in some cases, leav- 
ing practically all salaries at the 1931-32 level. The 
report discusses in detail salaries, retrenchments in 
school systems, reasons for falling budgets, revenue 
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shortage, budget changes, and proposed retrenchments 
during the school year 1932-33. 


Report of the Committee on Public-School Cost 
Accounting of the National Association of Public- 
School Business Officials. Prepared by Mr. Paul H. 
Scholz. The present bulletin figures unit costs based 
on payments as reported to the Federal Government 
on standard fiscal schedule. The report, which is the 
result of a two-year study, discusses bases for unit 
costs, cost comparisons, use and value of unit costs. 


School and City Current Expenses Compared, 
1930. Circular No. 6, May, 1932, of the Department 
of Research, National Education Association. The 
pamphlet shows the total cost for running expenses 
oi 310 city governments and city school systems, and 
the cost per capita of population for all departments 
and for schools. It indicates the per cent that school 
expense is of city expense and gives comparative figures 
showing what, the total city expense for maintenance 
and operation is compared with school expense. The 
average for the 310 cities is largely controlled by the 
group of 13 cities over 500,000 population, which spend 
more than the other 297 cities combined. 

Pathways in Science Series Announced 

A series of six books dealing with the sciences have 
been brought under the general designation of Craig’s 
Pathways in Science. They are entitled: 1. We Look 
About Us; 2. Out-of-Doors; 3. Our Wide, Wide 
World; 4. The Earth and Living Things; 5. Learning 
About Our World; 6. Our Earth and Its Story. 

The publishers, Ginn and Company, have adopted 
a unique plan of announcing this splendid effort through 
the medium of a so-called specimen volume. This con- 
tains enough of the text of each book to give the 
prospective purchaser of the complete series an idea 
of their contents. 

The books are designed to provide organized science 
training in all the grades of the elementary schools. 
The text is phrased in simple language, set in large 
type, and well illustrated throughout. 


Training Programs and Instruction Sheets for 
Janitors and Low-Pressure Engineers. Compiled by 
Herbert Chellis, W. T. Brown, H. E. Cooper, and 
Edgar Elder. Price, 50 cents. Printed by the Wiggins 
Trade School, Los Angeles, Calif. The material is exten- 
sive in scope and well arranged and is intended to 
furnish a comprehensive training course for janitors 
and custodians. Each instruction sheet comprises a list 
of tools and materials required, an outline of operating 
steps, and trade applications, and a list of questions 
pertinent to the subject. 
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nl efficiency and economy. 
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cally designed to clean quickly and safely. 


In a test a painted surface has been 
cleaned with Wyandotte more than 200 


_times before the paint showed any wear. 


Wyandotte cleans thoroughly, complete- 
ly removing all dirt and grease films which 
collect dust. Wyandotte cleaned sur- 
faces stay clean longer. Floors mopped 
with Wyandotte are non-slippery. It 
greatly decreases the dangers of slipping 
on tile floors around swimming pools. 


ide Copy of booklet, “School and College Cleaning’’ will be sent free on request. 


: THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 
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SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS’ 
ASSOCIATION ATTAINS 
ITS MAJORITY 


(Continued from Page 44) : 
ples rather than rushing into every enterprise 


which is proposed under the guise of progress. 


Janitorial Problems 

Two Californians shared honors for the very 
practical discussion of janitorial problems at 
the Thursday morning session. Mr John T. 
Cate, business manager of Glendale, Calif., de- 
veloped seven basic questions concerning the 
employment, wages, working load, and improve- 
ment of janitorial service. Mr. Howard A. Cam- 
pion, principal of the Wiggins Trade School, 
Los Angeles, described the training courses for 
janitors, first devised by Mr. Wm. E. Record 
and carried on in the Trade School with revo- 
lutionary results. The courses of instruction 
which are open both to men and women “on 
the job” and to prospective janitors have en- 
tirely changed the quality of cleaning and 
maintenance, and have developed an occupa- 
tional pride and personal self-respect that have 
made the Los Angeles janitor force the leaders, 
with Minneapolis, among the large cities. 


Friday Session 

Enough material for an entire convention 
was crowded into the Friday session which lasted 
from nine o'clock well into the afternoon. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., uses a “paymaster account” 
plan of handling the monthly payrolls. As de- 
scribed by Mr. H. W. Cramblet, secretary of 
the Pittsburgh board of education, the plan has 
the advantages of a minimum of red tape, ac- 
curacy, and speed. The plan used in Omaha, 
Nebraska, described by Miss Bird, is more in- 
volved due to legal requirements. 

Dr. Thomas R. Cole, professor of school ad- 
ministration in the University of Washington, 
aroused considerable enthusiasm by his rapid- 
fire discussion of “Educational and Financial 
Adjustments in Our Educational Program.” On 
the basis of ten years’ experience as head of 
the Seattle school system and two years’ service 
as consultant of smaller school districts in the 
State of Washington, he argued ten points. 


Needed School Economies 

Dr. L. H. Peterson, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, in discussing “School Economies” sug- 
gested that economy does not consist in parsi- 
mony but value for value. 

“Retrenchment in the amounts to be expended 
for education is a policy to be taken only after the 
most careful study by individuals who are profes- 
sionally qualified to evaluate the various activities 
of the public schools. I know many situations in 
which no evaluation has been attempted and yet 
large amounts have been cut from the school 
budget which will inevitably result in indiscriminate 
elimination or curtailment of the work of the 
school. 

“Tt is to be deplored that, first, schoolmen must 
need be confronted with the necessity of retrench- 
ing on educational expenditures, before they actu- 
ally feel it is their duty to do so; second, that in 
too many situations no study had been made of 
the relative value of procedures or practices, nor 
the cost of the same. It appears that most prac- 
tices designed to lower school budgets have been 
effected by the elimination of certain services. 
decrease of the personnel, limiting supplies and 
equipment, etc. 

“T believe that there remains an almost unused 
possibility. We are attempting to run the schools 
of the twentieth century on too many principles 
and practices originating in pioneer days. Many of 
our so-called fundamental conceptions with respect 
to the actual work of the school must needs be 
revised; that curriculum and method need to be 
remade and extended in conformity with the ever- 
changing world. We are told on every hand that 
economic programs must be made in the light of 
present-day situations. I believe that school life 
must be more closely knit to economic and social 
life. It is claimed that Russian schools are attemnt- 
ine to achieve such a plan. . . . The present situ- 
ation is calling for educational statesmanship. Many 
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of our cherished notions concerning values shall 
probably be revised. It is not impossible that a 
radical revision, change, or elimination of proce- 
dures and practices in the school will not result 
from the present situation in which everything is 
being questioned. Drastic cuts in educational expen- 
ditures will force drastic changes in the adminis- 
tration and work of the schools. Things will be done 
that would have caused near panic in more prosper- 
ous times. Herein I can see values if they are only 
capitalized upon. I hope that the general attitude 
of mind will be such, that a universal attempt 
will be made to determine, and evaluate what, if 
any, differences result. If no discernible effects of 
major importance are in evidence—which I 
suspect in many instances may be true — some 
additional readjustments may be actually proposed, 
which will eventually free the schools from many 
of the traditions which now chain and govern 
professional thinking. The educator is usually a 
conservative. The lay public has been carefully 
nurtured upon certain ideas and notions without a 
factual basis. Dire need, when it comes, is no 
respecter of opinions and will not hesitate in de- 
throning cherished notions. It is to be hoped that 
needed research will be vigorously promoted, and 
not eliminated. We should know what has been 
done, and its effects, in order that we may know 
where to go.” 

In applying his discussion of current re- 
trenchment Dr. Peterson showed specifically 
how large economies may be achieved in school 
insurance, building planning and construction, 


‘supplies, daily programs, small schools and 


school districts, the use of teachers for clerical 
services. In conclusion he said: 

“There are a number of administrative readjust- 
ments which might well be tried out even though 
factual evidence is not in existence justifying such 
a recommendation at the present time. An evalu- 
ation of the results obtaining should be made. 

“T believe that the philosophy of competition is 
too much in evidence in the management of 
schools. What one school does or offers, all too 
frequently is adopted as a pattern for others to 
follow. As a result the curriculum and course offer- 
ings of large schools are duplicated in the smaller 
schools, resulting in very many small classes, which 
in turn increase costs. A rule fixing the minimum 
size of a class for its organization might well be 
adopted for all the larger schools. In the smaller 
schools, subjects might be alternated much more 
than is being done. Subjects which draw a small 
number of students could be eliminated. 

“There is still evidence that college-entrance 
requirements control the course offerings of high 
schools. A subject is offered at times for two or 
three students who plan to enter college. There is 
no justification in attempting to offer all the known 
courses. The solution of this problem may be 
effected by a classification of high schools into sev- 
eral groups, each group having limitations imposed. 
The student need then only select his school. 

“It seems to me that there have been too many 
specia} teachers employed, with assignments very 
indefinite. I have never been able to justify float- 
ing teachers even in prosperous times. . 

“Another important administrative problem is 
equating of the teaching load. The relative difficulty 
of teaching the various subjects should be rec- 
ognized and adjustments made by increasing the 
number of pupil contacts per teacher. 

“School administration in the last analysis is a 
financial problem. There are many practices in the 
administration of schools which add materially to 
the costs of education that involve procedures 
based upon tradition or mere opinion. 


Problems for Study 


“Research studies might reveal the possibility of 
great savings in the expenditure of public funds 
without limiting the educational program or lower- 
ing the present standards of efficiency. I shall list 
a few of the more outstanding questions which 
seem to me should be given immediate attention: 

I. Salary Schedules 
A. Ratio of salary of administrative officers to 
teachers. 
B. Ratio of teachers’ beginning salary to maxi- 
mum salary. 
C. Number and amount of increments of in- 
crease. 


II. Ratio of cost of administrative overhead to 
teaching cost. 


III. Ratio of cost of supervision to teaching costs. 
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IV. Technique or method for evaluating educational 
efficiency in relation to costs. 

V. Technique or method for computing deprecia- 
tion of school plant, also obsolescence. 

VI. Determination of standards for school-building 
construction. 

VII. Method or technique for predicting school 
budgets. 

VIII. A determination of the minimum number of 
reports and forms that are necessary and actu- 
ally put to use, in pupil and cost accounting. 

IX. A determination of the relative advantage of 
maintaining repair and maintenance departments, 
Should these departments become manufactur- 
ing units? How large a staff is necessary? 

X. Determination and adoption of standards for 
janitorial service.” 


Business of the Convention 


The Emergency in Depository Bonds was the 
subject of a thorough study presented in a 
paper prepared by Mr. W. C. Wehn, secretary 
of the board of education, Johnstown, Pa. The 
final paper, ‘“Yardsticks and Barometers for 
Measuring Efficiency of School Business Ad- 
ministration,” by Mr. N. Bradford Trenham, 
secretary of the Educational Commission of the 
California Taxpayers’ Association, proved to 
be a fitting climax to the convention. The paper 
will be found on another page of this issue. 

The Association unanimously elected its host, 
Mr. W. E. Record, as president for the coming 
year. Other officers elected are: 

Vice-President, Joseph Miller, Jr., secretary 
of the board of education, New York City. 

Secretary, John S. Mount, State Department 
of Education, Trenton, N. J. 

Treasurer, Henry W. Huston, auditor, State 
Department of Education, Trenton, N. J. 

Members of the executive committee, J. J. 
Ball, assistant superintendent in charge of busi- 
ness affairs, Denver, Colo.; Mr. Paul Scholz, 
business manager of the board of education, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Committee Reports 


The Association accepted three important 
committee reports which are to be printed in 
pamphlet form. Mr. H. C. Roberts indicated 
that the report on “Insurance” will contain not 
only a summary of present practices of self-in- 
surance and various forms of commercial, mu- 
tual, and state insurance, but will also suggest 
better methods and more businesslike handling, 
etc. Mr. R. W. Hibbert, chairman of the supply 
committee, reported that his committee has 
compiled its former studies and has added defi- 
nite suggestions for handling purchases, ware- 
housing, distribution, accounting. The prelim- 
inary draft of the committee on child account- 
ing was made the subject of a round-table dis- 
cussion led by Mr. Paul Scholz of San Antonio. 
The report suggests a practical extension of the 
principles laid down in Bulletin 24 (1928) of 
the U. S. Office of Education on Child Account- 
ing. Under the heading of Measurements for 
Unit Costs, the committee suggested two stand- 
ard measurements, namely, the widely accepted 
unit of “average daily attendance,” and a new 
unit “student-hour,” with preference given for 
the student-hour as the more accurate of the 
two measurements. 

Under the heading of “Cost Comparisons 
Within City,” the committee sought to stand- 
ardize methods and technique for cost finding 
within a given school system, and cited the in- 
direct charges embraced within the functional 
services as general control, codrdinate activities, 
and auxiliary agencies. 

The committee ascertained that the most 
valuable data may be obtained by setting up 
costs by grades and subjects within a given 
school building. The analysis involves a tech- 
nique that is capable of arriving at a reasonably 
accurate distribution of the various functional 
elements based on payroll time and area or 
space occupancy. Besides costs within the 
building, it was recommended that certain data 


(Concluded on Page 72) 
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Ir was on the Pacific Coast that buses were first 
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employed on a large scale for school transporta- 
tion. Here, also, progressive authorities quickly 
recognized the absolute necessity for quality 
buses. Through experience, this fact has 
become firmly entrenched;—highest quality 
assures maximum protection to passengers, 
unfailing dependability and long-time econ- 
omy. Striking evidence of the extent to which 
this fact has been backed by dollars invested, is 
indicated by the list of Pacific Coast Schools 


using Mack Buses. 


MACK-EQUIPPED PACIFIC COAST SCHOOLS 


Allison Spring Valley School Dist. 


Antelope Valley Joint U’n H. S. Dist. 


Apostolic Faith Mission. 


Brawley Union High School District. 


Calexico Union High School Dist. 
Clarksburg Union School District. 
Coachella Valley Union H. S. Dist. 
Coalinga Union High School Dist. 
Colton Union High School District. 
Conley Grammar School District. 
Citrus Union High School District. 
Delano Joint Union H. S. District. 
Excelsior Union High School Dist. 
El Monte Union High School Dist. 
Fillmore Union High School Dist. 
Fresno State College. 

Fullerton Union High School Dist. 
Huntington Park Union H. S. Dist. 
Huntington Beach Union H. S. Dist. 
Half Moon Bay Union High School. 
Inglewood Union High School Dist. 
Kern County Union H. S. Dist. 
King County School District No. 46. 
King County Cons. S. Dist. No. 208. 


Manteca Union High School District. 
Oakdale Union High School District. 
Oceanside-Carlsbad Union H. S. Dist. 


Oxnard Union High School District. 
Paleto School District. 

Palo Alto School District. 

Placer Union High School District. 
Placentia Union Grammar S. Dist. 
Port Townsend S., Dist. (Contract). 


Santa Maria Union High School Dist. 
Sequoia Union High School District. 


Sweetwater Union H. S. (Contract). 
Thurston County S. Dist. No. 320. 
Tomales Joint Union H. S. District. 
Union High School District No. 4. 
University of Arizona. 


MACK TRUCKS, 


La Mesa, Calif. 
Lancaster, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 
Brawley, Calif. 
Calexico, Calif. 
Clarksburg, Calif. 
Coachella, Calif. 
Coalinga, Calif. 
Colton, Calif. 

Taft, Calif. 

Glendora, Calif. 
Delano, Calif. 
Artesia, Calif. 

El Monte, Calif. 
Fillmore, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Fullerton, Calif. 
Huntington Pk., Calif. 
Huntington B’ch, Cal. 
Half Moon Bay, Calif. 
Inglewood, Calif. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Bothell, Wash. 
Redmond, Wash. 
Manteca, Calif. 
Oakdale, Calif. 
Oceanside, Calif. 
Oxnard, Calif. 
Maricopa, Calif. 

Palo Alto, Calif. 
Auburn, Calif. 
Placentia, Calif. 

Port Townsend, Wash. 
Santa Maria, Calif. 
Redwood City, Calif. 
National City, Calif. 
Olympia, Wash. 
Tomales, Calif. 

Sedro Woolley, Wash. 
Tucson, Arizona. 
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Below: Second floor installation 
of Berloy Recessed Steel Lockers 
at New John Marshall High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Inset: John Marshall High School 
George M. Hopkinson, Architect 
Crowell & Little, Contractors 


RLOY wns again 


N THE NEW JOHN MARSHALL HIGH 

SCHOOL at Cleveland, Ohio, 4,064 
Berloy Steel Lockers (132,500 pounds) 
make this installation the largest in 
Cuyahoga County and one of the 
finest in the country. 


There are four outstanding reasons 
why Berloy Steel Lockers head the list 
of notable installations. First, Berloy 
carries a large and complete stock of 
sizes and types. Second, Berloy Engi- 
neers are always able to meet quickly 
the most unusual and exacting require- 
ments. Third, Berloy Steel Lockers com- 
bine beauty with simplicity, strength 
and safety. Fourth, Berloy Service is 
prompt, courteous, efficient. 


Without any obligation on your 
part, a Berloy representative will call 
upon request. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. - CANTON, OHIO 


Division of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT STEEL SHELVING LOCKERS 
FILING CABINETS STORAGE CABINETS INDUSTRIAL DISPLAY SPECIAL PRODUCTS OF 
DESKS andTABLES TRANSFERS AUTOMOTIVE LIBRARY ENDURO STAINLESS STEEL 


TWO NEW 


mY A LE 
LOCKS for Sehool Use 


YALE 
COMBINATION PADLOCK 
No. 364 


This combination padlock is built and 
operated like a Yale bank lock. It com- 
bines attractiveness (satin cadmium finish) 
with maximum security and possesses 
many unusual features, notable among 
which is the fact that it is impossible to 
“feel out’’ the combination. 





YALE 
COMBINATION LOCKER LOCK 
No. L3364 


Designed for use on all makes of steel 
lockers and on all types of steel locker 
doors having the automatic bolt release 
mechanism. Like the new Yale Combina- 
tion Padlock, this lock has a case of 
heavy die-cast metal made by a special 
Yale formula; also has satin cadmium 


finish. 





Write for illustrated folder containing 
complete details regarding these two 
new Yale school locks . . . address 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 
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Ambler Asbestos 





For the School District Needing More 
Room at Less Cost 


If your Board needs additional classrooms to take care of increasing 
needs, yet has limited funds to erect a new building, your answer lies in 
an Ambler Asbestos School Building such as pictured above. 

Ambler Asbestos Schools cost less than an addition to your old building. 
Prompt shipment of from one- to eight-room schools can be made. If de- 
sired we will contract to erect the building ready for classes. 

Ambler Asbestos Schools are not temporary make-shifts. On the con- 
trary, they are absolutely substantial and safe. They will give many years 
of service. We also manufacture churches, cafeterias, gymnasiums, etc. 


** Asbestos Cannot Burn” 


'ASBESTOS BUILDING COMPANY | 


1013 LIBERTY TRUST BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Factory: Ambler, Pa. 
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No. 42000 STORAGE CASE 
AND BLACKBOARD 


Where storage and 
blackboard space interfere 
with each other, the No. 42000 
Storage Case and Blackboard 
solves the problem by carry- 
ing the blackboard in the 
ballbearing sliding doors of 





cases 


the upper section. 


Economize with 


SHELDON 


Laboratory, Vocational and Library 


FURNITURE 
How Much Money Are You Wasting? 


The furniture equipment in a schoolroom represents an average 
of less than 10% of the yearly expenditure in that room, yet it 
may spoil the success and profitableness of the entire program. 
E. H. Sheldon & Company, with years of experience in school fur- 
niture problems, with trained representatives and engineers, can 


Protect Pupils from Blackboard 
FADEOUTS 






Replace obsolete blackboards with depend- 
able, economically priced HYLOPLATE. 


GHINY, light reflecting blackboards cause FADEOUTS... 


the fading out or 
blurring of chalk marks. Pupils can not read from such blackboard beyond 


the center of the room ... or the writing is so blurry pupils must SQUINT 
to see. That causes EYESTRAIN .. . sometimes more serious ills. 


Protect your pupils’ eyesight by installing glareless, non-light-reflecting OLD 
RELIABLE HYLOPLATE BLACKBOARD. Its deep, dull, uniformly black 
writing surface always shows up writing clearly, distinctly. 


Get the facts about this economically priced, wood-fibre backing blackboard. A 
sample, cut right from stock, gladly sent free to educators. Address Dept. H72. 








help you economize. 


Engineering Service on request. 


700 Illustrations WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 1500 Designs 
E.H. SHELDON & CO. Muskegon, Mich. 








(Concluded from Page 72) 

must be obtained in the way of measuring the 
building as a whole, and each integral part 
thereof. Teachers and teaching time, pupils and 
recitation time, volume of heat and light, sup- 
plies for teaching, and janitorial service must 
in some practical manner be measured and 
allocated. 

Under the head of “Use and Value of Unit 
Costs,” the committee found that cost finding 
may be a waste. Unless the school executive 
makes use of unit costs the expense of securing 
minute data and compiling elaborate tables of 
information cannot be justified. Briefly, the 
value of unit costs lie in the following points: 
(1) a scientific basis for compiling a budget; 
(2) the objective point in reducing expenses, or 
in making unjustifiable variations between de- 
partments or buildings; (3) strength or weak- 
ness in a school system, indicating the essential 
or less essential things; (4) costs by functions, 
departments, and objects as an index for eval- 
uating school service and for protecting the tax- 
payer against the encroachments of abnormal 
tendencies; (5) costs in general as an aid in 
Setting up standards of correct practice, and for 
formulating an index for efficient and econom- 
ical management, and to give the executive, the 
school board, and the public an answer to in- 
quiries regarding public-school expenditures. 
The report will be printed for general use by 
school authorities. 

It was remarked frequently during the con- 
vention that the members stuck closely to the 
meeting hall and entered eagerly into the dis- 
Cussions. The entertainment included a delight- 
ful dinner at the Hollywood Inn, followed by 
a round table on janitorial service in the Holly- 
wood High School, with the entire Los Angeles 
Janitorial force in the audience. The registra- 
tion exceeded 150, but such old leaders as Rose, 
Mullan, Morse, Wynkoop, Barr, Chambers, and 
Howe, were missed. 





Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, 


Makers of STERLING LIFELONG BLACKBOARD, OLD RELIABLE 
HYLOPLATE, VELVASTONE, GLOBES, MAPS, ERASERS, CRAYON. 





In revising its constitution to encourage the 
formation of local and state associations of 
school-business officials and in voting to issue 
bulletins developed by its research committees, 
the Association indicated a logical extension of 
its service and scope. Certainly its frank dis- 
cussion of depression problems and its willing- 
ness to consider the justification and readjust- 
ment of old theories, precedents, and practices 
in the light of new conditions is refreshing. 
School-business managers are apparently will- 
ing to consider problems, even though the 
speakers are not making propaganda for higher 
salaries, etc. 


CRITERIA FOR STANDARDIZING 
INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES 
(Continued from Page 42) 
standards for utilization. Requisitions should 
be made in terms of standard allotments, 
standards of place where used, for what used, 
and time when used. The business manager 
should adhere to quantity standards and stand- 
ard specifications in purchasing, and vendors 
should be held strictly responsible for stand- 
ard qualities. The supply budget should be de- 
termined from utilization and quantity stand- 
ards. Warehouse clerks should distribute sup- 
plies strictly in accordance with standard 

allotments. 

This criterion of utility will be realized only 
in proportion to the extent that the complete 
program of standardization and supply man- 
agement embraces the remaining criteria. 


II. Simplicity 

Supply standards should make for a simplifi- 
cation of the activities connected with supply 
management and control. Simplicity should 
promote efficiency. Requisition, purchase, or- 
der, and warehouse forms should contain stand- 
ard supply lists and each item of the list should 
have its standard code number. Standardiza- 


tion of forms simplifies the work of requisition- 
ing, purchasing, and distributing, and to a con- 
siderable extent eliminates duplication of effort. 
Standard code symbols for each supply item 
make for ease and efficiency in accounting 
practices. 


III. Adequacy or Completeness 


Standards in instructional supplies should in- 
clude standards for purchase and standards for 
utilization. Adequacy implies standards both in 
terms of quantity and quality. All supplies 
used should be standardized; that is, they 
should be included on the standard supply list. 
Further, standard quantity and cost units 
should be developed for each item. Standards 
then become adequate for use in business man- 
agement and budgetary control. Adequate cost 
and quantity units will make possible compara- 
tive cost and quantity studies of supplies used 
for similar and dissimilar purposes, in various 
grades and in various schools. Adequate unit 
quantities and costs for supplies are basic in 
budgetary comparisons from year to year. 

Adequacy in terms of quality demands that 
each item on the standard supply list be given 
specifications; that is, it shall be described as 
to quality of composition, design, construction, 
workmanship, and finish. Further, the kind and 
character of the service the article is expected 
to furnish should be known. Adequacy with 
respect to quality protects the user, the pur- 
chaser, and the vendor. 

The criterion of adequacy should result in 
the development of a standard descriptive sup- 
ply list. An article is not completely standard- 
ized until it is defined and accepted for use in 
terms of best results in learning. This means 
that it is named, coded, classified, and given 
unit cost and quantity standards, together with 
purchase and utilization specifications. The en- 
tire list of articles, each with its complete de- 
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for 
scrubbing 





Scrubs . . 


machine . . 


almost completely. 


Easy to operate! The 




















cause entire weight is on brush. 


Hild “No. 1 











for 


concrete, etc. 
scraping 


Hild “No. 2 








Hild 







5 Day Free 
Trial! Write 
for Details. 





for 
grinding 


for 
polishing 


Seven Services With One Machine 


New “HUSHED” HILD 


Electrically Operated 


FLOOR MACHINE 


- Waxes .. 


An amazingly quiet-running electrically operated floor 
. designed specially for schools and similar 
institutions. Ingeniously constructed gear reduction unit 
is securely attached directly to motor. 


Hild is 
creeps over the floor in any direction. Just guide it! 5 
times as fast as other machines. 
5,000 sq. ft. of waxed floors in an hour! Efficient—be- 


HILD Guaranteed Floor Treatment 
for all types of floors 
for all traffic conditions 


Special’? — varnish-wax 
treatment for wood, linoleum, cork, 


Special’? — varnish-wax 
treatment for rubber floors. 
"No. 
polishing 
types of floors. 

Hild Paste Wax. 

Hild Floor Seal. 

Hild Liquid Floor Cleaner. 

Hild Floor Bleach. 
Hild Varnish Remover. 






HILD FLOOR MACHINE Co. 
114 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


a 
WHEREVER 






















. Polishes 


Banishes noise 


*self-propelling’’—it 


Will easily repolish 


3 Special’? — self- 
treatment for all 















scription, makes up a standard descriptive sup- 
ply list. 


IV. Validity 


Validity requires that standards be deter- 
mined by careful trial, experiment, and analy- 
sis. With reference to utilization standards, ar- 
ticles should be selected for a particular pur- 
pose and accepted for use for that service. This 
is but to say that the validity of standards 
must be sought in terms of the use to which 
the article is put — in terms of the instruc- 
tional activity it promotes. 

Validity makes demands on the quantity, 
quality, and cost of supply articles. The valid- 
ity of a standard supply article is established 
to the extent the article does what it is supposed 
to do. A standard is valid when it produces op- 
timum learning results for quantity, quality, 
and cost involved. It is evident that validity of 
standard supply articles cannot be claimed if 
quality is guessed and cost and quantity units 
are arrived at haphazardly. 

The criterion of validity requires that those 
who use the articles in the promotion of learn- 
ing — teachers and supervisors — have a signi- 
ficant part in the development of instructional 
supply standards. 


V. Reliability 


Reliability demands that supply standards be 
consistent in quality and character and, to some 
extent, in price. Validity requires careful selec- 
tion of standard supply articles in view of the 
use to which they are put, and reliability in- 
sures the standards thus validated by defining 
with accuracy and definiteness the quality, serv- 
ice, use —and to a less extent, the cost — of 
these supply articles. Validity and reliability 
are not sharply distinguishable, but there is 
enough of a difference in the meanings here in- 
tended to warrant the use of both terms. An 
illustration will help to make that difference 


clear. Suppose that one of the learning activ- 
ities in eighth-grade arithmetic is the construc- 
tion of circle graphs. Circles can be drawn by 
tracing around an ink bottle, by using a string 
and a pencil, and by a compass. Which of these 
articles is the most valid? Which does best what 
it is supposed to do? After some experience and 
experiment, it is decided that the compass is 
the most valid article because of the ease and 
accuracy with which it can be used, its adapt- 
ability, and its durability. It is valid in terms 
of quantity, quality, and cost. But simply to 
name a compass as a supply article for this 
particular learning activity is not enough. Of 
the several types and kinds of compasses, a 
particular style and kind with a specific cost is 
selected. The particular style of compass is de- 
scribed in terms of construction, workmanship, 
finish, durability, and cost. Its reliability is 
established. This particular style is deemed re- 
liable in view of the quality and character of 
work for which it is to be used. Thus, reliability 
insures the article standard with respect to its 
quality, character, and service. 


VI. Flexibility 

Flexibility means that standards are tenta- 
tive. Standards should be determined with ref- 
erence to given types of instructional activity 
and the permanence of standards thus depends 
upon the retention of those types of learning 
activity which the supply articles are intended 
to further. As changes occur in the kind and 
nature of the instructional activities, so should 
changes be made in the supply articles used in 
those activities. Standards are not fixed or de- 
termined for long periods of time. Supply ar- 
ticles are standard only with respect to given 
conditions. Flexibility demands that new stand- 
ards be created to meet the needs of new learn- 
ing activities, and that old standards be abol- 
ished when the learning activities for which 
they were created no longer exist. 


oull find SOLARS. 


SPU TEE Vale) | 
| IS ESSENTIAL 


THERE IS BUT ONE PERFECT RECEPTACLE 


nathat#—- SOLAR =: 


To Standardize on the 
SOLAR SYSTEM OF 
WASTE DISPOSAL 
means to effect econ- 
omy in School clean- 
ing and at the same 
time assure sanitation. 


We will gladly supply 
School Executives with 
interesting information 
on how SOLARS 
solve this particular 
school problem. .. . 
Write direct or to your 
nearest distributor. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MELROSE PARK - - 


SOLAR-STURGES © 





ILLINOIS 


Flexibility, therefore, means that the stand- 
ardizing program be adaptable. It should be 
planned to meet the demands of changing in- 
structional procedures. Likewise, the program 
should be continuous. Standardizing is not done 
once and for all. Continuous attention on the 
part of teachers and supervisors to the best and 
most adequate, most valid, and most reliable 
supply article for a given learning activity, 
should become not the least important ef their 
functions. 

These six criteria — utility, simplicity, ade- 
quacy, validity, reliability, and flexibility —- 
seem sound and reasonable, and are intended 
as guides for the direction and control of any 
program of standardization of instructional 
supplies. Supply standards which meet the re- 
quirements of these criteria are desirable and 
necessary, if school administrators are inter- 
ested in advancing instructional efficiency and 
sound business policy. 


YARDSTICKS AND BAROMETERS 
FOR MEASURING EFFICIENCY 
OF SCHOOL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
(Continued from Page 23) 
tinuous inventory account, the difference be- 
tween the maximum coverage and the actual 
average inventory being invalid and a like por- 

tion of the premium returned. 


In Conclusion 


The statistics and the techniques of school- 
business management are relatively simple 
matters. As school-business managers you have 
the materials at hand, and you know how to use 
them. The politics of your situation, just as in 
any other branch of government, is the difficult 
phase. I believe you have a great advantage 
over other professional people concerned with 
public education, for you deal with more tangi- 

(Concluded on Page 78) 
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“My observations, after subjecting many 
products to the use-test in our buildings, 
cause me to recommend your Products 
to The Building Committee. 
“These products are still rendering the 
same satisfactory service. Our floors are 
beautiful, well-preserved and areeconom- 
ically maintained in a sanitary manner. 
“Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 


Za 
Supt. of Buildings and Grounds. 


Floor 
aintenance 


1S sufficiently important 
to warrant your sending 
for these two booklets 


Floors in the schools of the Nation 
represent an investment of millions of 
dollars. Proper maintenance of these 
floors to prolong their life protects the 
Board’s investment. The two booklets 
offered here describe proper maintenance 
methods for various types of floors. 
Much may be learned from their con- 
tents that will result in maintenance 
economy and in a vast improvement in 
appearance. 


Scientific Study 
Reveals these Facts 


Wood floors quickly reveal the effect of im- 
proper care and treatment. Frequent scrubbing 
should be avoided as moisture penetrates and 
results in warping, splintering and eventual dis- 
integration. Wood floors should be sealed against 
the penetration of dirt, oil and moisture. 
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The life of Asphalt Tile, Rubber Tile and 
Composition Floors depends largely upon their 
treatment and maintenance methods used. 
Waxes, for instance, that contain gasoline, naph- 
tha, turpentine or similar solvents, soften 
floors and cause quick deterioration. Therefore, 
a specially prepared wax must be used. 

Complete information obtained by years of 
scientific research and covering treatments for all 
types of floors will be found in the two booklets 
offered here. 


A Correct Treatment 


For Every Condition 
Floor Maintenance depends upon type, age 
and condition of floors. For every floor, there is a 
scientific Maintenance Program worked out by 
Vestal Chemists in conjunction with the leading 
manufacturers of flooring and floor-covering ma- 
terials. In addition, there is a Vestal Product 
formulated for each maintenance operation. A 
Vestal Maintenance Engineer is available for 
supervising the initial treatment and instructing 

those in charge of regular maintenance. 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INc. 
NEW YORK. 





Please send me, without obligation, the two 
booklets on floor maintenance which you are 
offering. I am particularly interested in the 


treatment of 










Vestal Methods Highly Endorsed 
—Vestal Products Widely Used 


Schools, Hospitals, Public Building and large 
Industrial Firms all over the country are follow- 
ing the Vestal Program with highly satisfactory 
results according to their own statements. Vestal 
Products, wherever used, bring forth enthusias- 
tic comments. Note above the statement of G. C. 
Kempton, Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds, Topeka (Kansas) Public Schools. 


These Two Booklets Should Be 
In Your Possession 
Clip the Coupon Below and Mail 


You obligate yourself in no way whatsoever 
when you request these two booklets. They 
have been prepared for your information and we 
gladly send them to you. Simply as a matter of 
informing yourself on proper floor maintenance, 
fill in the coupon and put it in the mail today. 
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C O lu m b f a offers the complete line 


of school seating and equipment—MODERN 
in attractive and sensible design— 


MODERN in price range 


Send for our catalogue and 
reduced price list. 





Indianapolis, 







COLUMBIA 
School Supply Company 


ote ote of Indiana 





(Concluded from Page 76) 


ble matters. You can easily demonstrate what 
you are trying to do and what you have ac- 
complished. You have applied scientific methods 
in your work with great success. It is to be 
hoped that your application of such techniques 
will serve as an inspiration to educators, work- 
ing in the more intangible aspects of child psy- 
chology and sociology, to apply the same care- 
fully reasoned scientific procedures that have 
characterized your own efforts. 


Your service to the Nation is fundamental; 
your task is hard and strewn with bowlders of 
misunderstanding and shortsightedness. But 
your employers, the people, have confidence in 
you and you will not abuse it. You are the 
buffers between educational idealism and eco- 
nomic reality. Avoid extremes; great is your 
opportunity to help educators and citizens find 
the sane, middle ground. You are looking for it; 
you will find it; your countrymen will be 
grateful. 


ie al 





FIG. 4 
View of scene from Junior play “Babs,” showing valance hiding lighting equipment above and two footlight 


sections in foreground. 


MODERNIZING THE LIGHTING 
OF THE SCHOOL STAGE AT 
SMALL EXPENSE 


(Concluded from Page 47) 
3  400-watt spotlight 
2 250-watt spotlight 
1 1000-watt general service 
2 500-watt general service 
40 100-watt general service 
30 60-watt general service 


In Conclusion 

It is impracticable to set forth the exact 
cost of the various items listed, because these 
will probably depend on numerous local fac- 
tors, relative discounts, etc. In some instances 
the manual-training department may not be 
equipped to prepare the supporting framework, 
etc. In other cases there may be more apparatus 
already installed, requiring the purchase of less 
additional material, but it may be very safely 
estimated that by following some such scheme 
as outlined, even where there is practically 
nothing now available, a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory and most workable layout may be ob- 
tained, using the highest grades of material, at 
a cost of between $500 and $1,000. This, of 
course, assumes that a flexible or portable sys- 
tem of wiring is followed throughout and no 
labor for permanent electrical work is used. 

SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 
# Saratoga Springs, N. Y. A new heating and 


ventilating system will be installed in School No. 4, 
at a cost of $16,000. 

4 Norfolk, Nebr. The board of education recently 
carried a bond election for the erection of three new 
school buildings. Upon a request of the voters, the 
board called an election to legalize the Norfolk Junior 
College, but the college lost by 35 votes, out of a total 
of 2,179. Another election will be called to vote on 
the same proposition. 

4 The Samuel E. Shull School was recently dedicated 
at Perth Amboy, N. J. The school was named in 
honor of Superintendent-emeritus Samuel E. Shull, 
who completed 35 years of service in February, 1930. 
A second school named in his honor, is located at 
Easton, Pa. 
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STAKMORES 


THE IDEAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT! 


Meet All Requirements 
of 
ECONOMY 
DURABILITY 
EFFICIENCY 


and 


COMFORT 


They Fold Easily and 
Stack Compactly 


Prices 25% Lower 
Than Last Year! 


fd 


Sy AlelT 





STAKMORE CO., INC. 
200 Madison Avenue 
New York City 










BEFORE YOU CONTRACT FOR 
SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 


Secure Prices and Information About 


York-Hoover School Bus Bodies 


NEW MODELS — LOW PRICES 










































A GROUP OF SAFETY BUSES BEING DELIVERED 


SAFETY FEATURES of REAL 
CONSEQUENCE IN OUR MODELS 
Buy Through Your Auto Dealer 


or Write 


YORK-HOOVER BODY CORP. 


YORK, PA. 
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IS A DOLLAR REALLY 
WORTH SO MUCH that the 
lives of our children, Yours 
and Mine, which are in your 
hands, can be measured in 
dollars and cents? 


CONGRATULATIONS are offered to you who are re- 
sponsible for our wonderful schools of today with pure 
water and sanitation, filtered air, and fire prevention. 
But, IS THE REAL DANGER IN THE SCHOOL 
ITSELF? 


Your child and my child spend an hour every school 
day on the crowded, hurrying highways — SCHOOL 
TRANSPORTATION IS THEREFORE JUST AS 
IMPORTANT AS FIRE ESCAPES OR PURE 
WATER. 


You have insisted upon certain safety specifications 
in your school busses but have you demanded shatter- 
proof glass, the one foremost, and essential safety 
feature? 


What Price This Safety? 


The price of one stick of gum a month from each 
member of your school district will pay for SHAT-R- 
PROOF GLASS in your Busses! 


Shat-R ‘Froof 


The SAFE Glass 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


Shatterproof Glass Company 


195 SOUTH WATERMAN AVE. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Here’s the ideal chair for assembly room and other 
school uses. When you use the TUCKER’WAY all-wood 
folding chair, there are no annoying rattles or squeaks 
to disturb students or teachers. And it’s as strong as an 
Ox—stands up under children’s hard knocks like a 
veritable Samson. Opens and closes with the foot, and 
stacks as flat as a pancake! Easy on the treasury, too, 
for this chair is priced for reduced budgets. 


The TUCKER’WAY has patented features, found in no other 
chair, that should appeal to every school board member. 
Here is a chair that has a large, roomy seat, EASE-y to sit in, 
and will last for years and years. No metal to tear clothes or 
stockings. No worry about accidents, either, for it will sup- 
port at least 720 lbs. without breaking down. Can be 
“tucked” away in a jiffy and requires little storage space be- 
cause it folds absolutely flat. 























Well Built 
Won't Tilt 


Folds Flat 





These chairs are made in regular and juvenile sizes in nat- 
ural (Beech) finish. Also in a variety of vivid colors — 
Orange, Jade Green, Chinese Red, French Blue, and Black 
or Walnut on special orders. Sold singly or in sections. In 
addition to schoolroom and auditorium use, they are ideal 
for lunchrooms, banquet halls, conventions, and as spare 
chairs for emergencies. 


Send for Samples and Catalog! 


Send for a sample and see for yourself the strength, comfort, and other 
features that make the TUCKER’WAY an ideal school chair. Sample 
may be returned or kept as part of order. (No free samples.) Detach 
the slip below and mail today for sample and catalog. 


Tucker Duck & RUBBER Co. 
Dept. E-15, Fort Smith, Ark. 


WAREHOUSES: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill.; Minne- 
apolis, Minn; Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; Houston, Texas; New Orleans, La.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Memphis, Tenn.; Denver, Colo.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Boston, Mass.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; Tacoma, Wash.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Jacksonville, Fla.; St. Louis, Mo. 






Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Dept. E-15, Fort Smith, Ark. 


Send Samples (none free) of: 

( ) TUCKER’WAY 

( ) TUCKER’WAY Jr. (Juvenile Size) 
( ) 1932 Catalog 
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School Administrators 
throughout the country 


are adopting 


TELKEE 


CTBLEcR Eo SVS] 


CABINETS 


guardedby acomplete, 
visible, recording 
system. 


Illustration shows a 
drawer file unit. 


TelKee also offers 
steel wall cabinets 
in a wide range of 
sizes, as well as other 
special types. 


You should have fullinformation. Sent on request. 


CThayer TEL K EE Corporation 


114 E. 17th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Economy. . . 
with Minter Portables 


During these times of reducing operating 
budgets... “economy has been the watch- 
word... Minter permanent ... yet portable 
... school buildings offer a most timely solu- 
tion for the least money... prices and sizes 
upon application. 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 


School Department Huntington, W. Va. 
Bleachers Gyms Auditoriums Buildings 
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ALL KEYS are safe- 
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The lightest 1000 watt 


sound on film projector ever made 
and A CHALLENGE to the world 
in the perfect reproduction of sound! 


66. finished installation of West @@rtcard other portable sound equi 
Kentucky Industrial College last ments, 7 to more than double 
week. 5 the price, and I must say, truthful- 
As to the equipment, I certainly ly, that results with the HOLMES 
want to take my hat off to any man were so far superior that there is 


Biology, Botany 


and Zoology 


who can design equipment that runs 
as smoothly and runs as good 
as this does. It is 100% perfect. 


AMERICAN VISUAL SERVICE 
C. H. Brandon 


no comparison. 

Dialogue clear and distinct, no muf- 
fled tones and one very noticeable 
feature, there was no rushing or @@ 
roaring of sound reproduction. 


eee can courses in these 
subjects demand not only pre- 
cise microscopes but ones that will 


ELLIOTT FILM CO. 


F. York Elliott stand the rough and tumble usage of 


students. 


Spencer No. 64 Microscope is sim- 
ple and durable in construction— 
made so that it will retain its in- 
herent precision after years of han- 
dling by students unskilled in operating a microscope. Equipped 
with standard body tube, stage and stand. Objectives and eye- 
pieces are excellent quality. Coarse and fine adjustments are pre- 
cise. [ris diaphram is standard equipment. 


The laboratories of your high school or college should be 
equipped with these fool-proof microscopes for this coming school 
year. Folder M-52 completely describes the Spencer No. 64 Micro- 
scope. Write for it now! 


Complete outfit—which includes every- 

thing for reproducing sound-on film 

talking pictures, ready to run, ALL 
WEIGHING LESS THAN 90 LBS. 


PRODUCTS: Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes, Visual Aids, Optical Measuring Instruments. 
HOLMES ‘Silent Projectors 


now im use can be equipped 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, Washington, Minneapolis, Los Angeles. 
for sound-on film at small cost. 

















HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1813 Orchard Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A CITIZENS’ TRIBUTE 


A group of representative citizens of Knoxville, 
Tenn., recently raised $1,500 to satisfy a compromise 
on a judgment against Homer P. Shepherd, former su- 
perintendent of the Knoxville schools. 

Mr. Shepherd who came to Knoxville about 1924 
carried on a vigorous campaign for the rehabilitation 
of the school plant and equipment and for the revision 
and standardization of the educational program. One 
especial matter in his program was the removal from 
the corps of certain principals and teachers. A prin- 
cipal who had been refused a recommendation for re- 
élection sued Mr. Shepherd for libel issued in a news- 
paper statement explaining his action. The principal 
was awarded damages of $5,000, but the sum was cut 
in half by the State Supreme Court. The board of 
education then failed to reélect Mr. Shepherd. 

Mr. Shepherd since leaving Knoxville has been teach- 
ing in a temporary position, and the judgment has 
acted as a barrier in the way of his obtaining another 
superintendency. A group of interested citizens deter- 
mined to act in their own way in righting the wrong 
they believed had been done and set about to raise 
the required amount by voluntary contributions. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL SITUATION 


The continued failure of the city to pay the teach- 
ers their salaries and the Strayer Survey Report were 
the main topics of discussion in Chicago school circles 
during the month of June. 

The Strayer Survey group on June 1 presented a 
supplementary report suggesting further economies and 
finding further waste and inefficiencies. The largest 
waste was noted in the construction of school build- 
ings which cost from 21 to 33 per ‘cent more than 
comparable school buildings in other cities. The two 
main recommendations of the report were (1) for the 
establishment of an income-tax system and increased 
revenue from state sources, and (2) the unification of 
the administration of the schools under the superin- 
tendent as chief executive. For immediate financial re- 
lief the architect’s office is to be abolished and the staff 
of draftsmen, etc., is to be discharged, janitors’ wages 
are to be reduced, various economies in school main- 
tenance and operation are to be introduced. A total of 
1,077 employees are to be dismissed. On the educa- 
tional side the Strayer surveyors find the kindergartens 
to be inadequate, the rate of promotions in the grades 
to be too low, the high schools to be overcrowded, the 
supervision to be ineffective, and the pupil records to 
be incomplete. Manual training and cooking classes be- 
low the seventh grade are to be closed except for a 


few activities rooms. Up to the time of going to press 
no definite action has been taken by the school board. 

The Chicago teachers on June 15 held an open-air 
gathering near the Field Museum, protesting the fail- 
ure of the city to pay the salaries due. The teachers 
have received cash payments for only five weeks dur- 
ing the entire school year. Mayor Cermak, to whom 
the teachers further appealed, made elaborate explana- 
tions of the city’s finances but could give no assur- 
ances concerning cash payments. A fruitless effort to 
obtain federal moneys from the Wagner relief funds 


LEFT TO RIGHT, SITTING: 


was made by representatives of the Mayor and of the 
Illinois members of Congress. 

MR. RALPH C. LLEWELLYN HEADS J. C. 

LLEWELLYN COMPANY 

Mr. Ralph C. Llewellyn, son of the late Joseph C. 
Llewellyn, and a member of the firm of Llewellyn & 
Company, has assumed the direction of the business of 
the firm following the death of his father. Mr. Llewel- 
lyn plans to keep in touch with the architectural needs 
of the schools and will be in position to undertake any 
work which may come to the firm in the near future. 


PROFESSORS N. L. ENGELHARDT, FRANK W. HART, AND GEORGE D. 


STRAYER. STANDING: PROFESSORS PAUL R. MORT AND JOHN K. NORTON, 


ALL OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


(Tribune Photo.) 
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SELOC GLASS BLACKBOARDS 


CREEL LEE EEE 
Compare the Results 


SELOC GLASS SLATE 














VARYING COLOR FROM 
UNIFORM DEEP BLACK ® Cray TO LIGHT BLACK 


. Rough writing because 
of pitted texture 


Easy writing because 
of velvet texture 


Absolutely non-fading » 


Perfect adhesion of » 
chalk to board 


Easy to erase and wash» 


Not non-fading 
Imperfect adhesion 


Difficult to clean 


Impervious to moisture b Absorbs moisture 


WHY THIS NEW SELOC GLASS BLACKBOARD IS SO GOOD 


It is made of black plate glass—with a suspended abrasive uniformly 
dispersed throughout the glass while molten. Not just a top surface 
treatment that wears smooth and slippery, but a blackboard that is 
perfect surface all the way through from back to front. Experimental 
tests equivalent to one hundred years’ wear have left Seloc Glass black- 
boards as good as new. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
20 VESEY STREET: - - - - NEW YORK CITY 
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2814-2842 West 26th St., 


UN Sy JSIWAY WX SYRE 
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MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous-sized drawers and cupboard makes an un- 
usually practical bench. Notice, especially, the 
small drawer which is intended to hold nails, 
screws, small tools, etc., which so easily become 
misplaced when kept with the larger tools. 
Being able to immediately lay hands on these 
small but necessary items, will be the means of 
saving a great deal of time, thereby promoting 
efficiency. Also, notice the large cupboard, 
which will hold such tools and materials 
which cannot be kept in the general or three 
private drawers. Bench is equipped with our 
Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut Vise No. 
70D on front, adjustable stop and dog. 


THE CHRISTIANSEN CO. 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


Chicago, Ill. 
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WITH A 


M.uIZLD A> PROGRAM CLOCK 


The Principal knows that the bells will ring on time, 
every time. The students know that each class will be 
given its just portion of time—no cheating. Conse- 
quently every minute is accounted for and teachers 
can plan their schedules to take full advantage of 
class time. 

Built upon a No. 86 Seth Thomas movement, the Murda Program 
Clock is a sturdy, dependable device which will operate automatically 
all the bells in the building on from one to four separate circuits, 
silencing them at night and on Saturday and Sunday. No expert 


servicing is ever required on its simple mechanism. Initial expense 
is low and cost of upkeep is negligible. 


Make Every Minute PAY 








Write for descriptive literature. 


#150 F.0.B. FacToRY )MURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Install it l 
Requires nc suricng -418 KANSAS AVENUE, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


TAB AM LT YLUGE 
Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings 
in one or more colors . . . Benday color 
plates . . . Two, three and four color pro- 
tat Eee + 
aide ae Ole P ictal: 
Illustrating, Lettering, Retouching, 

















Listed by the N. E. A. 


as one of the & 
‘60 Educational Books of 1931” 


THE ART OF THE CHILD 


By A. G. Pelikan 
Director of Drawing 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


Designing, and Layouts. 


814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


An attractive volume designed to stimulate the creative 
ability of children in the art classes of elementary schools. 
Consists of 59 full-page plates containing reproductions 
of work done by pupils of average ability, accompanied 
by comments and interpretations by the author. 


Cloth, 123 pages Price, $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
524-544 N. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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DON’T RISK YOUR 
PUPILS? LIVES? 


SAVE 7 OUT OF 8 tes 


“your 
). ~ floors 
a 


~ 


aa 


ree ’Check-up 
Chart... 


Don't Scrub! Don't Wax] “Dry- 
clean" your floors! Save $500 to 
$10,000 annually by adopting 
the Continental'’Dry-Cleaning” 
Method. Send today for free 
“Check-up” Chart. See what 
this revolutionary maintenance 
method will save your building. 


Y OU owe it to your students to provide the utmost 


safety possible in case of fire. Their lives are in 
your hands. Upon you rests the responsibility to their 
parents. 


Never has a single injury or loss of life occurred in 
more than 3,170 buildings equipped with Potter Tubu- 
lar Slide Fire Escapes. Surely you want such safety for 
your students, too. 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corp., 
1871 National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 


Now is the time to equip your building with Potter 
Tubular Slide Fire Escapes. Don’t wait until the gales 
and ice of winter add additional hazards to fire! 


Write today for details, specifications 


METHOD and the list of Potter-equipped schools. 


OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
1858 Conway Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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JUST TRY 


To pull a shade off a Hold-Fast 
Metal Roller 


CIRCLE A 



























f 

hel ~~] WEWILL GLADLY FURNISH 
y wap TL) ] YOU A SAMPLE a just to 
‘ 1 show you that you can’t do it! 





@ BUT You can slide a damaged 
shade off and a new one on as easily 
as sliding a curtain on a round rod. 


@ WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 
of RICE BUILT SHADES—There is 


a dealer near you. 





SCHOOLS 


Can be erected in short time — for 
permanent or temporary use. Bright, 
airy rooms to accommodate 40 pupils. 
Strong, rigid construction. Sections 
bolt together — stronger than most 
frame buildings. Special wall con- 
struction gives unusual protection 
against heat, cold and noise. Cost for 
these efficient buildings, including 
gymnasiums, lecture halls, chapels in 
addition to class rooms is surprisingly 
low. Write for illustrated catalog. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 
690 S. 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 


Also Manufacturers of Circle A Folding, Roll- 

ing, Sectional Partitions, School Wardrobes, 

Steel or Wood Portable Grandstands and 
Bleachers 






| 











HUB CITY Waterproof Canvas— Un- 
filled Duck—Washable Deluxe—Un- 
filled oil Cambric. 


HOLD-FAST METAL 
ROLLERS Mean Per- 


manent Roller Equipment 





























A suggested specification folio is yours for the asking — It covers window 
shades and should be in your files. Now is the time to prepare for yearly re- 
placements. 


@ SPECIFY METAL SHADE ROLLERS 
CHAS. W. RICE & CO. 


Shade Specialists 
UNION CITY, IND. 
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Our booklet, «Facts You 
Should Know About Resilient Floors 
for Schools,.”’ gives information that 


will enable you to buy intelligently. 


Write for it. Congoleum-Nairn Ine., 


SEALEX 


Kearny, N. J. 
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The Modern, Efficient, 


Low Cost Floor for 


GYMNASIUMS +» CORRIDORS » AUDITORIUMS 
LABORATORIES » SHOPS » RECREATION HALLS 


gr " “WORTH WOOD” BLock 
' FLOORING 


These Floors are full 11 inch or thicker clear Douglas Fir 
with all end grain wearing surface. Never sliver or splinter. 
Practically everlasting. Low cost. Minimum upkeep. 

Attractive designs. Highly Polished but firm footing. Resilient, ab- 
sorbs vibrations, deadens noise, insulates against cold and dampness. 


Tell us your Floor problem, and receive full informa- 
tion regarding ‘’WORTHWOOD” Block Flooring. 


WORTH LUMBER COMPANY, 6627 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 











or that NEW 
AUDITORIUM 


uron MNOWLES 
AIR DIFFUSERS 


When the question of up-draft or down-draft methods of 
auditorium ventilation comes up, the safest recommendation 
is to see what 22 years of Knowles experience has devel- 
oped. The Knowles products include Cast Iron and All-steel 
Adjustable Mushroom Ventilators; Tu-Way and Aisle 
Hood Air Deflectors, Round and Oblong Gallery Riser 
Vents; Steel Grilles and Dampers. 


Catalog data upon request. 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 


41 North Moore Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 














(REG. U.S. g OFF.) 


IS A FLOOR THAT 
CONSTANTLY © 
IMPROVES WITH USE 


WE WILL MAIL YOU A FOLDER 





She Union Products Company 
TTI ETT e Ohio 











Teacher Agencies 





OLLEGE GRADUATES AND TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJ ECTS } : 
recommended exclusively. Report your vacancies now. 30th year. Leading bureau for = 
teachers of commercial, industrial, and physical education. 


ie PFICIALISTS’ ies 
FDUCATIONAL BUREAU Genin 


of Teachers Agencies. 
SSSCSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSES SSS ESSeSeeeeeeeeEees: 


au placement authorities In charge of every phase of educational activity. Our work in. 
cludes positions from college executives to primary and kindergarten teachers. Excellent librarians, 
secretaries, teachers of physical education and home economics are on our lists. Write for information. 


ADDRESS 857 STEGER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency  ablished 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


Br anch Office: 
1086 Union Trust Bldg., "Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1836 Euclid Ave., Clevel and, Ohi 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Regis nf Only Reliable Candideres. 
Services Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


366 Fifth Ave., 
between 34th and 35th &ts., 
NEW YORK 













———— 
meggumrsyames NATIONAL TEACHERS | 


Every day of the year 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Syracuse, N. Northampton, Mass., New Haven, Conn., 
Cincinnati, O., Bowling BY ‘Ky., Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, D. C. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Free to School Officials 





130 BLAIR STREET ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Market Place Section 


TUBULAR and SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE ESCAPES 
Mail inquiries to 

LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

13th & Grace St. Omaha, Nebraska 





VY COMPLETE *% 


FOR BETTER 
STAGE 
STAGE CURTAINS EQUIPMENT 
Write an 


rer 


WRIEF 
Scenic we, 


TLFFIN.OHIO 


TRADE MARK 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


1218-24 No. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 













by using the 
NEW $5.85 
“Two-Faced” Film Duplicator to Print 
. from 1 to 5 Colors at same time, Or 
$37.05" “Excellograph” Rotary Stencil 
Duplicator to Print Copies of Anything 
Typed, eee, Comet, Grae or a as 
= 001 News, Lessons, 
= Form Letters to Parents, 
~ b& Partial Drawings, Sto- 

ae te ries, Programs, Music, WANTED 
Seat Work, As- 

signments, Ex- 
aminations, Ra Outline Maps, etc. Write— 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Suite 582 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUT CERTAIN WORK 
IN HAL 
Come Eee aL Vee 


COMPLETE-STAGE: EQUIPMENT 
DRAPERIES - SCENERY- RIGGING 


ee, ME aA 





Wanted—School superintendents desirous of 
sales positions during the vacation period, 
to sell a product required by law on most 
schools. A large number of schools are 
prospects. Address 47-J, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MILLIONS of 
DUDLEYS 


are used daily by American students to 
protect personal possessions from theft. 

Send for literature describing three new 
Dudley Combination Locks embodying 


the latest safety features. 


School executives may inspect a Dudle 
Lock free of obligation. Statetype duieed. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. A17, 26N. Franklin, Chicago 


DUDLEY LOCKS 


SCIENTIFIC A ‘* FJ ese 
eae, © 


Ss 
. 
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“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


1 Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BETTER 
EQUIPMENT 
for your STAGE 


Distinctive Quality and 
Service at a Reasonable Cost. 


Write 


Twin-City Scenie Co. 
2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 
MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
192 N. Clark Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
This Machine Will 





Automatically 
Z Produce 
r GAS 
For your lab- 
G oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
* ence Depart- 
ment. 
f In use in hun- 


dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 











outthecountry. 





Why not equip each Classroom 


with a Pencil Sharpener that 
“feeds itself”? 


The PREMIER (new) 


— all of “APSCO’S appreciated QUALITY, with the 
famous “APSCO” Cutters, deeply undercut and hollow 
ground to a razor edge—PLUS—the AUTOMATIC FEED- 
ING DEVICE, originated by “APSCO,” which saves ALL 
PENCIL WASTE and eliminates all possibility of broken 
points and uneven sharpening. 

“APSCO’S Automatic Feed guarantees perfect points be- 


cause the pencil is fed with exact accuracy to the center 
of the cutters with just the right amount of pressure. 


ASK YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago, Ill. 


AN-DU-SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 


Makes a smooth, legible mark, 
with no ragged edges. Erases 
easily, does not leave a greasy 
or dusty surface, the dust from the era- 
ser falling to the chalk trough and not 
dispersing in the air. Will not scratch 
the board. Packed in moisture proof 
metal containers. 


Pride BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 


A GOLD MEDAL PRODUCT 








HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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Buyer“ News 


TRADE PRODUCTS 


Yale Develops New School Locks. Yale & Towne 
Mig. Company, Stamford, Conn., has announced two 
new school locks which are revolutionary in type and 
especially adaptable to school requirements. 

The Yale Combination Padlock is built and oper- 
ated like a bank lock and has many distinctive 
features. A complete dial revolves against the flat sur- 
face of the lock and there is a raised indicator at the 
top of the case for ease in operating the lock. The 
shackle is automatically locked when pressed into a 
closed position and may be automatically upset by 
merely closing the shackle. An important feature of 
the lock is the inability to feel out the combination 
of the lock in any way. The correct numbers must 
be known in order to open the lock. 

The Yale Combination Locker Lock is constructed 
of heavy die-cast metal, made from a special Yale 
formula, and built to withstand the hardest service. 
It has an attractive appearance, is finished in heavy 
satin cadmium material, and is carried out in modern- 
istic design. The lock is designed for use on all makes 
otf lockers and on steel locker doors having an auto- 
matic bolt-release mechanism. It is also equipped with 
the automatic deadlocking and combination dispersing 
feature. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official upon request. 


Lyon Group-Controlled Lockers for Schools. The 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, IIl., has announced 
a new type of locker of a revolutionary character, 
called the group-controlled locker, which offers addi- 
tional floor area for greater classroom space. 





A SIMPLE DEVICE MAKES GROUP OR SINGLE 
LOCKER CONTROL POSSIBLE 


The group-controlled locker is adaptable to school- 
room use, since it may be installed in classroom walls 
and release space formerly used for cloakrooms. The 
group-controlled feature eliminates the use of keys and 
obviates the trouble of lost keys or forgotten 
combinations by pupils. 





THE NEW LYON GROUP-CONTROLLED 
LOCKERS 


The locker consists of a single row of child-sized 
lockers. A padlock and a special lever control the un- 
locking of the entire group of lockers. Each pupil has 
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a private compartment for wraps and books, which 
eliminates contact with other pupils’ clothing and 
losses or damage to individual garments. The locker 
is adaptable to use in platoon schools and its use in 
elementary schools is not only desirable, but an actual 
saving in building costs. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official, or architect, upon request. 


Aluminum Moulding for Blackboards. The Alu- 
minum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., has an- 
nounced a new type of blackboard moulding for school 
use. The moulding is a new device which offers a solu- 
tion to many problems encountered in connection with 
moulding used in educational institutions. 

The moulding is made of extruded aluminum 
sections, which simplifies the task of erection, prevents 
warping and cracking, and eliminates many of the 
problems connected with cleaning. Its smooth surface 
requires no paint or varnish, and is proof against 
defacement by pupils. It is in harmony with the 
modern decorative idea, and its permanence and low 
upkeep make it an economical feature of school equip- 
ment. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official upon request. 


Announce New “Premier” Pencil Sharpener. The 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company, Chicago, IIl., 
has announced the marketing of its new “Premier” 
pencil sharpener, a new automatic-feed model, which 
has proved popular with the schools. 

The “Premier” sharpener is especially efficient in 
operation. It sharpens pencils of different sizes and all 
waste is prevented by a new automatic-feeding device. 
The device feeds the pencils directly to the center of 





THE NEW PREMIER PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


the cutter, so that it is impossible to have unevenly 
sharpened pencils. There are no exposed rods, or other 
parts, to rust or get out of order. The “Premier” com- 
bines high quality with extreme efficiency and may be 
had at a very low price. 

Complete information will be furnished to any school 
official upon request. 


New Cafeteria Equipment. The Josiah Anstice 
Company, of New York and Chicago, have announced 
the publication of two bulletins, describing its new 
silver cleaner and burnisher and a new vegetable peeler 
for use in school cafeterias. 

The Sterling silverware burnisher keeps silverware 
bright and removes scratches and is adapted to flat 
as well as hollow silverware. The equipment comprises 
an aluminum tub with ball trap, a bronze burnishing 
barrel, a basket to receive the silver after burnishing, 
an aluminum rinse tank, an automatic cut-out switch, 
adjustable cover lock, and a clutch lever convenient 
to the operator. 

The Sterling potato and vegetable peeler is intended 
to give peeling efficiency, with minimum vegetable 
waste. It contains a carborundum abrasive on both 
the cylinder and disk, a shockproof drive, automatic 
switch, hingeless cover. It may be furnished with a 
cast metal peel cap to prevent the drains from be- 
coming clogged. 

Complete information about these new types of 
equipment may be obtained by .any school official 
upon request. 


Instructions for Installing Optex Blackboard. The 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
has issued instructions for the installation of Optex 
safety blackboard for school use. The firm has pre- 
pared complete circular material for all schools which 
is available upon request. 

Optex blackboard: is easy to install and durable. 
Scientific tests prove that the writing surface will out- 
last the building in which it is installed. It is manu- 
factured in a variety of widths and lengths according 
to the special needs of different schools. 


Western Electric Radio Distribution System. The 
Western Electric Company, 195 Broadway, New York 
City, has announced its new technical bulletin, illus- 
trating and describing its radio-frequency distribution 
system for use in public buildings. The function of the 
system is to form a connecting link between the single 
antenna and a number of radio receivers, by means of 
which radio signals, collected by antenna, are con- 
ducted without loss or impairment to each receiver. 

Complete information regarding the Western Elec- 
tric radio-frequency distribution system will be fur- 
nished upon request. 
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Universal Duo-Luxe Heating and Ventilating 
Units. John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has just issued its new technical bulletin 
No. 218, ‘which is the latest information on its Uni- 
versal Duo-Luxe heating and ventilating units. The 
new illustrated bulletin describes the design, character, 
and use of the heating units, tells how it differs from 
former types, outlines the advantages of using Type 0, 
and points to the economies to be effected through 
the use of less steam, smaller boilers and pipes, and 
less fuel. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official who requests it. 


Toledo Metal Furniture Price List. The Toledo 
Metal Furniture Co., of Toledo, Ohio, has announced 
its new price list No. 700—D to apply to its catalog No. 
100—A on steel equipment for schools. 

Toledo metal furniture comprises a variety of furni- 
ture pieces, including typewriter desks, magazine and 
catalog stands, office worktables, steel swivel stools, 
posture chairs, draftsman’s stools, cafeteria tables, 
portable tool tables. All furniture may be obtained in 
a variety of stock finishes, including green, maroon, 
brown, black, mahogany, walnut, oak, and natural 
finish to harmonize with the finish of a particular 
room. 

Complete information will be furnished to any 
school official upon request. 


Worthwood Block Flooring for Schools. The 
Worth Lumber Company, 6627 White Building, 
Seattle, Wash., has issued a circular describing the 
nature, advantages, and use of Worthwood block floor- 
ing for heavy duty service. Worthwood end grain 
floors have great wearing qualities under heavy 
service, are resilient, deaden noise, absorb vibrations, 
and insulate against cold and dampness. The unusual 
thickness of 1% in. or more, welded to a concrete 
subfloor, gives a solidarity and firmness found in no 
other wood floor. This flooring will not sliver or split, 
is safe, long-lived, and the cost is extremely reasonable 
in first) installation and later upkeep. It may be used 
In gymnasiums, auditoriums, laboratories, and manual- 
training shops. 

Complete information will be furnished to any 
school official, or architect, upon request. 
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THE KIND OF SUPPORT POSSIBLE 


When Milton B. Hopkins, of Indiana (this was many 
years ago), was candidate on the Democratic ticket 
for superintendent of public instruction, he went one 
day into a barber shop, and while getting shaved by a 
colored man, engaged him in conversation. 

“T suppose you colored people are all going to vote?” 

“Oh, yassah.” 

“What ticket are you going to vote?” 

“Publican ticket, sah! ’Publican ticket!” 

“Well, I am running for superintendent of public in- 
struction on the Democratic ticket.” 

“Dat so, sah?” 

“Yes. Don’t you think some of you colored people 
might be persuaded to vote for me?” 


“Dunno, sah — dunno. Some mighty low-down nig- 
gahs, sah.” 






It Is in Many Cases 
“William,” said the teacher during the lesson in 
physiology, “what is the use of the external ear?” 
William, considered a moment. “I think, teacher,’’ he 
said, “it is mostly used to catch dirt.” 


Had His Doubts 


Teacher: “Do you know that George Washington 
never told a lie?” 


Boy: “No, sir; I only heard it.” 





Teacher: “What is a creditor?” 
Young Pupil: “A man who must be told that my 
father is not at home.” 
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New Blackboards / 


at a very low cost 


REPLACE old and worn 
boards and equip new 
rooms with Slatoplate, 
the Perfect Blackboard 
which is now selling at a 
very low figure. This 
board is hard and strong, 
has a fine, velvety writing 
surface and a uniform 
color. Writing surface —~ 

guaranteed for ten years, board frequently outlasts the building. 
Comes in black or green. We will gladly furnish samples and 
prices. (Special estimates on large quantities.) 


Write today! 


Resurface Your Old Blackboards 


during vacation time. Make them like new at small cost. Our 
Ded Black Liquid Slating and Slatelike Surfacer will make any 
composition blackboard like new—also for refinishing hard 
plaster walls. {|]Contain finely ground emery and other ingredients 
necessary to make a splendid velvety writing surface. Dry in a 





few minutes and harden in a day. One gallon will surface a 
Easily applied with a brush. Full instructions 
Write for catalog and prices. 


Beckley-Cardy Co. 


Manufacturers of Slatoplate, Slaterock & Slatebestos Blackboards 


17 E. 23rd Street, Chicago 


very large area. 
with every shipment. 









Geared to 
the needs 
of schools 


ET us impress it again. It is now at ‘‘supply 
time’ that you will profit by the Western 
States ‘ideas and improvements in the way of 


Better, Handier, More Suitable 
Envelopes for School Needs 


Some way, we seem better geared than most 
factories to meet these particular needs. Be- 
sides, it’s nice clean business of the kind we like. 


Let's begin working together now by your 
sending for samples. 


West Pierce St. 
sign 


MILWAUKEE 


Envelope Co. wisconsin 


Ask’ for Western States free Price List of Envelopes. In all staple 
sizes and paper stocks, plus hundreds of made-up specialties. 
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Pat’d and 
Pat’s Pending 


Fig. 484—“HALLOWELL” 
Bench-Leg of Steel, for 
steel and wood tops. Ex- 
ceptionally rigid. 30 sizes. 


Pat’d and 
Pat’s Pending \ 


Pat’d and 
Pat’s Pending 


Pat’d and 
Pat’s Pending 


BRANCHES 


BOSTON JENKINTOWN, PENNA. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 






STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


STURDY STEEL 


The “HALLOWELL” Work- 
Benches of Steel are so popular 
because, unlike wood, they are 
strong, rigid, wobble-proof and 
easy to keep spotlessly clean in 
addition to being fire-proof and 
quite inexpensive. 

And the “HALLOWELL,” will 
last a life time and becomes, if 
anything, more serviceable with 
age. 

To meet the constantly growing 
demand we carry 1368 differ- 
ent sizes and combinations of 
“HALLOWELL,” Steel Bench- 
es in stock for prompt shipment. 


We show below 3 of the 1368 
combinations. 


FULL DATA IN OUR 
BULLETIN 445. 


Fig. 732 
“HALLOWELL” 
Steel 
Work-Bench. 


Made of hard, smooth 
steel throughout. Ex- 
cellent metal-working 
Bench. Vise not shown. 
Drawer is extra. Fire- 
proof. Finished in 
Olive green. Shipped 
from stock. 


Write us. 


Fig. 924 


“HALLOWELL” 
Steel 
Work-Bench. 


Laminated hard-wood 
plank in front. Very 
popular with Die and 
Tool makers. Vise not 
shown. Drawer is ex- 
tra. Finished in Olive 
green. Shipped from 
stock. 


Write us. 


Fig. 928 


“HALLOWELL” 
Steel 
Work-Bench. 


Beautiful hard - wood 
Top. Open below to fa- 
cilitate sweeping. Vise 
not shown. Drawer is 
extra. Finished in 
Olive green. Shipped 
from stock. 


Write us. 





BRANCHES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT Box 553 ST.LOUIS 
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EFFICIENT BUSINESS 4 ty 
ADMINISTRATION of eorge Womrat 


Business Superintendent 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS Minneapolis Public Schools 


A book that no school administrator can afford to be without. It 
thoroughly covers the entire range of school business administra- 
tion. It includes the care and maintenance of school buildings, 
hiring and training of janitors, the purchase and distribution of 
supplies, the plan and construction of school buildings, the entire 
problem of financing, accounting — everything, in fact, that an up- 
to-the-minute schoolman is interested in. Price $3.75. 


LEGAL ASPECTS for RECORDS 
of PROCEEDINGS of BOARDS 
of EDUCATION M.R. Keyworth, Ph.D. 


Superintendent of Schools - - - - Hamtramck, Michigan 


Covers very completely the source and limits of the power of the 
board to pass resolutions, the procedure to be followed to give 
legality to the form of the resolutions, and all the features neces- 
sary to make the records of the board complete and legal. 


Price $2.25. 


THE MINUTES of a BOARD 
of EDUCATION George W. Grill 


Assistant Sugerintendent of Schools - - - Lakewood, Ohio 


Devoted exclusively to the functions of the secretary of the board. 
Offers many valuable suggestions that help to make work lighter 
and easier to handle. Price $3.00. 


Ready Soon 


METHOD of PROCEDURE and 
CHECKING SCHEDULE for 
PLANNING SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and THEIR EQUIPMENT 


John J. Donovan 


A very complete textbook on school planning and construction 
with strong emphasis on the matter of construction. This book is 
based on years of experience and is a really new and valuable 
contribution to the literature of modern school architecture. 


Write Dept. ASBJ for copies of these books on approval. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
New York Milwaukee Chicago 








The paragraph above was taken from a letter from a well known 
school official. The paragraph to the right was taken from a letter 
received one year later. During that time a Finnell System had 
been installed in that school. 

This official recognized his responsibility . the need for 
better results. He also faced a need for utmost economy, what- 


ever method of floor maintenance he used. The Finnell System 
met both requirements. 


To learn how the Finnell System and Finnell products will help 
you to get floors ‘‘cleaner, more attractive and more sanitary”’ at 
less cost than present methods, ask for a free survey of your floors. 
Your request will bring one of our skilled representatives. His 

advice costs nothing, involves no obliga- 
tion. It may mean a considerable saving 
for you, each year. Write today. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 807 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL-KOTE—A new, easy way to 


polish floors at low cost—See cescription. 


At left, Finnell Scrubber-Polisher 
applying Finnell-Kote. Waxes 
and polishes in one operation. 


At right, Closeup showing Finnell- 
Kote flowing in threadlike stream 
from dispenser to floor. 


A Complete System 


SCRUBBERS. 


Nine models from which to choose . . a 
wider choice than is available in any other 
line. The largest, a giant Finnell which 
will scrub a mammoth gymnasium or a 
block long corridor in a fraction of the 
time it would take to mop it by hand. 
Scrubs and picks up the water in one 
operation. The smallest Finnell a handy 
machine that can be carried about in one 
hand. Will scrub or polish hard-to-get-at 
places, stairways, etc. A right size for 
every need. 


POLISHERS. 


Every Finnell is a polisher, as well as a 
scrubber. Rubs the wax in. Polishes off 
the surface—leaving a beautiful, slip-proof 
floor. 


FINNELL-KOTE. 


More than just a wax .. a floor covering. 
When applied hot through the special 
Finnell dispenser, it clings to the porous 
surfaces of floor or floor coverings. Does 
not crack up under traffic. After several 
weeks of ordinary school wear the origin- 
al Finnell-Kote will still be intact. Goes 
further, takes less time in maintenance, 


lasts longer. Comes in colors, also, if de 
sired 


SOLAR-BRITE. 


A liquid scrub soap—made of rich, un- 
decomposed fats. Contains no alkali. Will 
not injure any floor. 


FINOLA. 


Known for 25 years. One of the original 
bulk scouring powders. Safe and efficient. 


SOLAR SOAP POWDER. 


For use wherever a good soap powder is 


needed. 


FULFIL. 


For filling floors—has penetrating and dry- 
ing qualities. Applied hot, produces a seal 
ing and water-proof surface when cool 
Available in colors. 


TERRAZZO-FIL. 


For filling terrazzo floors. 


GYMFIL. 


Special filler for gymnasium floors. You 
may have your preference—fast, medium 
or slow floors. Produces beautiful, de 
lightful sheen; easy to sweep and clean. 
Seals and preserves the wood. 








OUR WORLD TODAY 


A Textbook in the New Geography 


BY 
De FOREST STULL and ROY W. HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair, 
University New Jersey 


Already Adopted by the State of Florida 


Sets a new standard among geographies in pictures, maps, and 
activities. —Twice as many pictures as the ordinary geography. 


‘ 
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Fits every series Fills every need 


, 





A new geography of international understanding and co-opera- 
tion. Sets a new pace in interest and in the practical value of 
the references. 


Written by two practical teachers who have had long experience 
in teaching children of the ages for which the book is intended. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 








